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The office of The Farm Journal is on Washington 
Square, Seventh Street below Locust. The Farm 
Journal is published monthly and is entered at the 
Philadelphia Post-office as Second-class matter, 
in accordance with the Postal Laws. 


Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is furnished to single 
subscribers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for 
$1.50, as we must pay extra postage. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first fable, 
no.truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

4&7 We find that many of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and 
their files broken in case they fail to remit before 
expiration. It is not assumed that continuous 
service is desired, but subscribers are requested to 
notify us with reasonable promptness to stop if 
paper is no longer wanted. 


Fair Play 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns ; 
but we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, nor pay the debts of honest bank- 
rupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint; that is, we 
must have notice within that time.- Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in 
writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” 








The snowdrifts by the roadside lie 
In mountains still and strange, 
With here and there a peak reared high 
As in an Alpine range ; 
Their crusted tops are fine to climb— 
Away the schoolboys go, 
No lack of fun in winter time 
On a January snow ! 
HuBERT J. DANCE. 


Short cuts are not always the best cuts. 


True gifts savor of motive, not of in- 
trinsic value. 


The plain people in this country are 
not hankering for war. 


Tim says that more and more the 


Practical Not’ Pency Farming 
farmers are setting the pace for the 
world to march by; and a good steady 
pace it is, too. : 

The 1916 Farm Journal Index is now 
ready. It is yours for a two-cent stamp. 

Take time to be a real father to the 
boys and girlsevery day. Do something 
for them more than to give them a place 
to stay all night. 


Another Leaf 
By Helen M. Richardson 


Within life’s book another leaf is turned; 

To-day we face a new and untried year, 

Its secrets and its purpose all unguessed. 

No hand may lift the veil that hides from us 

Success or failure, and no feet save ours 

May tread our pathway, do our several 
tasks. 

We step into the New Year’s outstretched 
arms, 

And wonder if with all her luring charms 

Truershe’ll prove than one we leave behind 

What we have gained from wrestling with 
defeat, 

Mayhap will give us strength new foes to 
meet 

With greater courage. 
and stress, 

Defeat and failure, or joy’s magic spell, 

To each or all the new year holds in store 

We reach our hands in welcome, for we 
know 

Our truest blessings from our failures grow, 

And that our share of happiness will be 

What we acquire through self-mastery. 


Come, then, storm 


This is a new year. If your life was 
not what it should have been last year, 
leave the old life behind with the old 
year and start anew. 

Don’t miss getting ‘‘ Poor Richard 
Almanac ’”’ for 1917, now ready. Price, 
ten cents. But free to new subscribers 
and renewals. It is fine. 


Thought harnessed to plowing, reap- 
ing and gathering into barns, is what 
makes the world bud and blossom like 
the rose. Thoughts that are not hitched 


to anything are blighted plants. 


No advertiser in this paper can gouge 
any one of Our Folks by a shabby deal. 
If any one attempts that we call him to 
an accounting without delay. The best 
part of itis, few advertisers dare try any 
such game. Read the Fair Play notice. 

Peter .T. says*that if he had known 


we were going to have such cold weather © 


-daecy of the respective nominees. 


Fortieth Year 


he would have gotten up some wood. He 
also says that this weather beats every- 
thing he ever saw. . But Peter must be 
forgetful, for he said the same thing 
last winter and the winter before. 


‘More and better ’’ is a good motto 
for our farmer friends. Not-more money, 
but more and better farming, more and 
better living, more and better citizen- 
ship, more and better effort in all the 
lines of earnest home life. Let’s all 
take that motto for ours this year. 


Little folks are disposed to giggle and 
laugh a great deal, often to the annoy- 
ance of their elders, who do not find the 
world so amusing. Do not be too severe 
with the youngsters. Let them, like all 
other young things, have their brief day 
of joyous irresponsibility. Their time of 
soberness will come.soon enough. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggie 
No. 443 


I am writing this letter as the smoke 
of battle is clearing away from the polit- 
ical horizon and the country is resuming 
its normal attitude after passing through 
the hysteria of a presidential campaign 
that differed in many essential features 
from any preceding it. It has occurred 
to me that some observations on the 
recent contest by a plain countryman 
may not be amiss. According to the 
official statements of those in charge of 
the finances of the two great parties, 
between three and four millions of dol- 
lars were expended by the national com- 
mittees in the furtherance of the candi- 
In 
addition to this vast sum there were ex- 
penditures by private individuals through 
other than the official channels that must 
have totaled a very large amount, 

It is claimed, of course, tnat these vast 
sums were used for ‘‘ legitimate’’ ex- 
penditures, and it is not for me to oppose 
this claim. The point I wish to make is 


‘that the disbursement of from three to 


five millions of dollars in a single cam- 
paign isin keeping with the general 
extravagance of the age. -The country 
seems to have gone money mad. It is 
related somewhere that on the eve of 
the recasting of the civil government 
after the close of the Revolutionary War, 
it was represented to Washington that 
the people were not fit for self-govern- 
ment, and that the only way to insure the 
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future safety of the country was by the 
setting up of a benevolent monarchy with 
him as the Emperor or King. Washing- 
ton resented the proposition with scorn 
and indignation, saying that the men who 
had won their freedom against great 
odds by force of arms were entirely fit 
to govern themselves. Holding these 
high views, can we imagine Washington 
the beneficiary of a war chest, or touring 
the country and, from the tail of a cart, 
urging the voters to support him ? 

I am firmly convinced that our political 
campaigns can be carried on without the 
expenditure of a cent, and that the re- 
sults would more nearly represent the 
will of the sovereign people than does 
the sentiment manufactured by the dis- 
tribution of millidns of dollars in every 
presidential campaign. One most sinis- 
ter feature of this practise is that the 


expenditures are steadily growing, and . 


we may ultimately reach the place, if 
we have not nearly approached it, when 
the party having the largest fund will 
bear away the prize, pretty much as in 
decadent Rome the crown was put up at 
auction. Already we have had our na- 
tional scandals resulting from the lavish 
use of noney in contests for the presi- 
dency, seandals that in one campaign 
threatened a resort to armed violence. 
Party leaders are ready enough, after 
the battle is over, to deprecate the venal 
methods employed in the effort to secure 
victory ; but in the excitement of the 
struggle these wirtuous impulses are 
forgotten, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that Congress and state legisla- 
tures, mindful of the grave danger, 
have legislated against the evil. 

As I have already said, these preelec- 
tion expenditures’ are but one sign of 
the extravagance of the times. The war 
in Europe has so boosted wages, and so 
increased this country’s prosperity, that 
people act as though hard times had been 
permanently abolished and that gold can 
be picked up on the highway. Wages 
are to-day much higher than at any time 
since the inflated Civil War period, and 
yet I venture to say that there has 
seldom been a time when the average 
wage-earner was saving less. The wages 
paid in the munition shops out of the 
enormous profits seem to have set the 
standard not only for wages but also for 
almost every commodity that goes to 
make up the family living. It reminds 
me of a game of checkers where first 
one is moved and then another, and the 
game is likely to end in disaster when 
prices begin to topple. Already may be 
heard the distant rumble of the inevita- 
ble clash between capital and labor. 

It is the habit of the aged to be pessi- 
mistic, a habit I endeavor to avoid ; but 
having lived in the ruinous days follow- 
ing the readjustment of inflated prices 
after the Civil War, I sometimes fear for 
our industrial and commercial future. If 
our people could be taught habits of 
prudence and economy in periods of 
prosperity, how much misery they might 
escape, and how happy they might be ; 
but too many plunge on like the orgy- 
obsessed French of an earlier time, say- 
ing, “‘Afterus the deluge,’’ and making 
no preparation for the catastrophe, 

Our desires have so expanded that few 
are satisfied with anything less than the 
best. The most ultra of our women wear 
summer furs in August, and low shoes 

por pene stockings in mid-winter; 
follow right in the foot- 
Pann ie rich and the cee ak Our 
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young men inmodest circumstances must 
have automobiles, until they are now as 
common as was al corse and buggy in my 
young days, and nobody dares call a halt 
or apply the brakes. The maxims of 
Poor Richard are out of date, and “‘ eat, 
drink and be merry ’”’ is the watchword 
of the hour. 

However, I do not despair for the fu- 
ture of my country. We are all disposed 
to pay too much for our whistle, but we 


‘all learn by experience,—“a dear school,” 


says Poor Richard. So confident am 
I of the future of our nation that I 
should like to return to earth in .2017 just 
to see the wonders a century will have 
wrought. 


Little Tin Soldiers 
By Walter G. Doty 


Little tin soldiers, neat and trim, 
- Playing at war in their armories, 
Marching and drilling with boyish vim, 
Learning the manual’s subtleties. 
‘* And what,’’ we. sneered, “is the whole 
thing fer, . : 
Littie tin soldiers playing at war?’’ 
And then, of a sudden, came the call— 
The blare of bugles, the thud of drums; 
It came with a shock to’stun us all 
A@ the flame of the summer lightning 
comes. 
But the little tin soldiers, trim and gay, 
Stood to their colors and marched away. 


May God forgive us that we fo: 
How the same thing was in ninety-eight 
When little tin soldiers, a gallant lot, 
Hastened to serve when the need was 
great ; 
And faced the guns of their country’s 
foes 
Or died in the camps that blunderers chose. 


Ah, now we know, for the truth is plain,— 
We know that whenever the need 
shall be 
The little tin soldiers will answer again 
With a cheerful and modest dignity ; 
Eager to prove where the bullets fly 
That little tin soldiers know how to die. 


Our sneers are silenced, our heads are 
bare ; 
Our words, recoiling, our bosoms stab. 
The old fiag floats with a prouder air 
Because of the boys in olive drab. 
Tin, did we say? Alas, how blind! 
The metal is gold of the purest kind ! 


Happy New Year 


A Happy New Year to you all, my 
friends and patrons. -Comfortable hab- 
itations, full tables, social enjoyments, 
heavy purses, light taxes, cheerful looks 
and hearts of generosity, attend you. 
Let there be no contention about imma- 
terialities. Some would eat their pud- 
ding before they eat their meat ; others 
prefer to take the meat first ; but let us 
mind the main chance and first get the 
pudding. If we have to labor a bit for 
this, we shall relish well the Yankee 
meal, eat it when we will. Come, now, 
be not sluggish in your motions, but stir 
about to some purpose in the snowdrift! 
Lay in a stock of firewood while there is 
sledding. When the snow comes, ‘‘moun- 
tains deep,’’ we must not wait for our 
neighbor to call us out. Bestir, bestir 
there, Mr. Slack! You are too much in 
the afternoon. There is the barn, too, 
which reqdires your attention, and it will 


‘never do to delay this*business in order 


to take another nap ; there is no econo- 
my in it; your cattle will bid age wel- 
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come both early ia the morning and late 
in the evening, and a little oftener, per- 
haps, than your inclination to turn out 
will serve you. Let your horse be seen 
to, lest by standing too long in the cold 
air after a heat, he get the heaves, 
which is indeed a disorder ‘‘not <o very 
accommodating’’ to man or beast.— 
From Old Farmer’s Almanac. 


The Watch ens 


My watch wouldn’t work worth a 
dime, it was always a fortnight too 
slow ; instead of recording the time it 
monkeyed around, to and fro. The 
mainspring seemed out of repair, it 
traveled by spasms and jerks; soI sat 
me right down in a chair, and studied 
the watch and its works. I took it 
apart with a wrench and studied the 
levers and gears, all piled up in a heap 
on a bench; I studied and wiggled my 
ears. I put the wheels back in the case 
and shook them to give them a shock ; 
but the hands didn’t go ’round the face, 
and the works didn’t tick nor yet tock. 
I asked of the plumber advice, and 
counsel I asked of the judge, consulted 
the dealer in ice—and still the blamed 
works wouldn’t budge. ‘‘ Methinks,’’ 
I remarked, ‘‘ and I wist, I must go to 
the jeweler’s shop.’’ He gave it three 
twists of the wrist, and the watch went 
along like atop. That plan’s kept me 
down in the past—a plan that is doubt- 


less the worst: I always reserve till the 


last the thing I should tackle at first. 


WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


Open Your Hands Wide 


By Farmer Vincent 

The new year has something to give 
you, so open your hands wide and take it. 

The year has for you and for us all a 
bigger hope than any that ever stirred 
us to action before. 

It is -ready to give us better farms; 
the same old places, it is true, yet places 
that are better tilled, better treated ir, 
every way, and better adapted to ser. 
vice for you and for yours. 

It has in store for us all, perhaps, a 
finer home than we ever have had in the 
past. Few men ever let their home be 
to them all that it might. What do you 
expect of your home? - Only a place to 
stay all night? Or is it the fifest, 
cheeriest, most blessed place to you in 
all the world? It may be-all this, and 
more, if you will just let it. 

And then, the new year has awaiting 
you a place in the neighborhood such as 
you never dreamed of before. So many 
need you! What of yourself are’ you 
giving to them? It is a pretty barren 
service that most farmer folks give their 
fellows. It doesn’t look so well as it 
might ; it is not so strong as it should 
be. From this day on, be to your com- 
munity everything you ought ard might 
be as a neighbor, helper, friend. 

Even such things would not satisfy us 


if we appreciated the new year and its 


possibilities as we should. The finest 
thing this or any other year can give is 
to fit you and me for the bigger work of 
the days to come. Every year as ‘it 
comes.and goes ought to find us more 
capable of doing .and being and serving 
than we ever were before. Enjoy your- 
self, then, to the very full every day; 
that will make it possible for you to 






enjoy more to-morrow. Put your whole — 


self into this day, so you will have mors 
to put into another day. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK 


When we get down to hard facts a 
ring in the nose is worth two on the 
hand. 


‘Old Shep’”’ is not highly regarded 
by the folks who are trying to raise 
sheep. 


Those who deem oxen slow should re- 
member the fable of the race between 
the hare and the tortoise. 


When unpedigreed cows sell for $120 
at public sale, the wisdom of saving the 
heifer calf becomes self-evident. 

People seem willing to pay any price 
for good butter, but poor butter is hard 
to sell at any price. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. 


The hog is a greedy creature, but we 
should remember that he must make a 
great deal of weight in a short 
time, and forget his table man- 
ners. 


One sees fewer horses on the 
roads when the going’s good, but 
‘* when the frost is on the punkin,”’ 
and the road is all in ruts, the 
horse has his innings. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom 
By Dorothy Tucker 

Only one thing beats a good 
brush and comb now, and that is 
a good man to handle them. : 

Hay or grain left in the man- 
ger is a sign you are feeding too 
much. Slack up a bit. 

With a bare floor as a bed a herd 
of cows can not be expected to 
pay much of a return on the investment, 
on their value, or cost of maintenance. 

If a cow is carelessly or cruelly handled, 


‘ good feed is lost. All successful dairy- 


men add kindness to skilful feeding. 

The richer the cow in dairy qualities, 
the more easily she is affected by neglect 
or unkindness. 

Too much can not be said about the 
way in which cows should be treated in 
the stable. 

If possible water should be supplied in 
the stable. 

The increase in yield from a herd of 
cows would quickly repay the expense of 
a covered barn-yard, 

where the herd can 
rest and take some 
exercise through the 
d 





ay. 
This yard should be 
kept well littered with 
straw, and a sprink- 
ling of ground lime- 
stone or plaster will control all odors. 

Be generous and kind to the heifers. 
They will repay you as soon as they be- 
come cows. 

Pet the whole herd, young and old; 
there is hard cash in kind attention. 


Horse Talk 
By Tim 


A brick of salt should be in every 
horse stall. There is no danger then 
of oversalting, and the horses always 
have what they need. 

It is not yet too late to make the 
stables warmer, and to shut out the 
drafts. 

Look well to the ventilation of the 
stables ; keep the air pure with no drafts 
of cold air. : 

Be sure that the ventilation does not 


_ come up from the cracks in the floor. 


Remember that the colt’s digestion is 
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not so strong as that of an older horse. 
Do not stuff it with coarse fodder, if you 
do you will make it dyspeptic and sub- 
ject to colic in after years. 

Bright clover or alfalfa hay is good for 
the colts. 

They should have a small grain ration 
—a mixture of oats, wheat bran and lin- 
seed-meal. 

_ Wheat bran helps to grow strong bone. 
Every growing colt should have a goodly 
supply of it in its ration. 

This is the time to train the colt. When 
you begin, keep at it every day. Teach 
one thing at a time; be thorough and kind. 

Never allow yourself to get angry at 
the colt; if you do, you are unfit to train it. 






A Dandy Team 

When the colt responds and under- 
stands you, reward it with an apple or 
a lump of sugar. 

When it is tired, put it in the stable 
until the next day. 

Teach all colts first to walk fast. A 
fast-walking horse is a joy. 

No matter what a horse’s gait, he 
should move easily. When buying, 
think of this. 


Mutton Chops 
(Both rare and well done) 


Do not feed corn to the breeding flock. 
Do not try to keep the flock in the yard 
with the cows ; it is not sane or safe for 
the sheep. 

Send the old ewes to the butcher be- 
fore you lose them. 

Don’t kill the fine ewe lambs. Some 
one will want them to reinforce his 
flock. , 

Don’t feed timothy hay to sheep. 
Mixed hay, or clover, or alfalfa, should 
be given to the flock. 

Give the stubs and rakings from the 
rack to the colts or the breeding mare. 

Horses relish the stubs from the sheep 
racks. 

Cattle will not eat the leavings of the 
sheep. 

Clean the racks every day. 

Chaff and hay that have been breathed 
over will put a flock off feed, and then 
trouble begins. 

When a sheep is seen to be off feed it 
should be taken to the hospital pen at 
once, and nursed. 

A hospital pen is as necessary as the 
main sheep barn. 

A little nursing at the right time goes 
a long way with a slightly ailing sheep. 

Roots, turnips especially, are almost 
a necessity to the profitable handling of 
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gain. Sheep require the succulence of 
the roots. 

Clean,’ fresh water every day for the 
flock is a hard and fast rule. 

If you see a flock eating snow, the 
owner is off his job. 


Bristles 
By George 

There will be loss with the pigs if they 
are not made comfortable. 

Never feed frozen swill to pigs. 

I believe in abolishing the swill barrel. 
Clean water to drink and clean food are 
best. 

Dish-water and such stuff should go 
down the drain-pipe. Washing powders 
have no place in the ration for 
the pigs. 

Don’t take a chance in feeding 
such things, for there is no gain 
over pure, clean water to drink. 

The vegetable parings should be 
fed to the pigs. 

The brood sows should have ex- 
-ercise if they are expected to do 
well at farrowing time. 

Closely confined sows will have 
puny litters of pigs. 

Scatter corn on a clean feeding 
place so they must walk around 
to pick it up. 

Clover hay should be given them 
every day, all they will eat. Hay 
furnishes distention for the bowels, 
as well as nourishment, and aids 
digestion. 

A streak of lean and a streak of 
fat is the kind >f pork wanted in 
the markets now. To produce this 
kind of pork give a variety of feeds 
and not all corn. 

Skimmed milk is always valuable ; 
middlings and some tankage are also 
valuable. 


Notes and Queries 
Don’t try to manage a nervous horse 
by pounding him. Do you think it would 
improve your nerves or disposition to 
have some one pound you when your 
nerves were all unstrung ? 


The horses that have been shipped to 
Europe are permanently lost to this 
country. There is need for breeders to 
get busy. 


Don’t keep more cows than you can 
feed well. A few cows well cared for 
will make more money for you than a 
lot of half-fed animals. 


Feed the cows at the same time each 
day, and in the same order. Habits are 
formed quickly, and changes and disap- 
pointments cut the profits. 


Should a horse seem weak or show 
difficulty in rising, suspect the feed at 
once, and let all soft oy &irisound corn be 
rejected ; also musty hay. 


A man who confines his pigs in a wet, 
dirty pen is robbing himself.. Give the 
pigs or porkers a chance and they will 
always keep their beds clean. 


If cows are compelled to drink ice- 
water or, worse still, go to a creek across 
a wind-swept field, very little should be 
expected of them in the dairy. 

A German was once summoned to 
identify a stolen hog. On being asked 
by the lawyer if the hog had any ear- 
marks, he replied, ‘‘ The only earmarks 
dot I see vas his tafi vas cut off.’’ 


_ If one of the horses is : 
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easy-going, do not work them together. 
Better exchange with a neighbor simi- 
larly fixed, until the plowing is done. 


If the shoes are smooth and you are 
aware that there is a place ahead of 
you where water has run across the road 
and frozen, better carry a small bag of 
sand, and stop and make the path safe. 


— in the United States declined 
from 61,500,000 in 1900 to 52,500,000 in 
1910, and from 1911 to 1914 seven per 
cent. more. Now that the situation in 
sheep has changed, let us rally and much 
more than come back. 


A Cheviot ewe twenty-one years old 
and the mother of thirty-three lambs 
during this time, is mentioned by the 
British Agriculturist. Her teeth are 
still good. There can not be much grit 
in her native pastures. 


Milk strainers may be cleaned by rub- 
bing a cake of soap over the wire, caus- 
ing the soap to pass through the meshes, 
thus forcing out any other substance. 
Pour boiling water through the strainer 
to remove every particle of soap, and 
rinse well. This method is good for 
cleaning any strainer with fine mesh. 


Some horse stables are so ‘‘ merci- 
fully’’ tight and warm that the poor 
horses are shut in with never a breath 
of fresh ‘air. A stable had better be 
cold with fresh air to breathe than so 
tight that the moisture condenses on 
the walls. Horses will endure severe 
cold without suffering if there are no 
drafts blowing through. 


Because his cow had been milked dry 
every evening, and his family had been 
compelled to do without milk or butter, 
the owner sat up with a gun with the 
hope of catching the thief. He was 
astonished to fi that the cow was a 
willing victim of his oe oe, wt pa 

turns sucking, while 
lay on the ground for their te « er pro- 
vision. 


The cost of producing a Bw ot milk 
has been variously estimated at from 
5.38 eents in Massachusetts to 3.70 cents 
in New Jersey. The difference in the 
figures from the a states is be- 
lieved to be due mainly to the varying 
values put upon the ia r of the dairy- 
man and his family, and also to some 
extent upon the estimates of the cost 
of home-raised feed. 


Begin the new year right by becom- 
ing the owner of the great Biggie 
t,—the Horse, Cow, Swine and 
heep Books. Something is likely to go 
wrong with the stock at any moment 
—something that in —_— cases can 
easily be corrected if one knows how. 
The Biggie Books tell you. Be wise in 
time. end $2 and receive the four 
books. We sell them separately for 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Calf farms operated under state super- 
vision are to be established in Illinois 
for the purpose of rais- 
ing animals that would 
otherwise be sent to the 
butcher, and also to cre- 
ate an available supply 

LITTLE MISTRESS MOUSE 
KEPT A VERY NEAT HOUSE, 
AND MADE BUTTER EACH DAY 
IN HER DAIRY, THEY SAY! 


oung stock for the organization of 
chi dren’scalf clubs. This plan announced 
by Commissioner Matthews, of the IIli- 
nois we dense y 4 and Food Department, was 
y representatives of leading 

dairy interests and bankers. 
A valuable dog must be cared for or 
he may be stolen or become worthless. 
A dog that is cared for never yet tore 


has no tendency to restrain the that 
is never licensed. “A federal law 
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times for attacking me on the street, 
and the officers did not bother to trouble 
the dog till he bit a woman, and then it 
was found the dog had no owner and of 
course was not licensed. H. C. W. 


If a self-feeder can be used to advan- 
tage in feeding corn to hogs, why not 
use the self-feeder to supply salt to 
cattle? The fact is that some cetera 
are using the salt-feeder to advan 
It is built on the same principle as se . 
feeders for corn, being wide at the top 
and tapering to a narrow slot ‘at the 
bottom, where the salt falls on a table 
of the proper width. As only a small 
amount of salt is exposed, and it is well 
protected by a wide roof, there is little 
chance for waste. The advan es of 
using a self-feeder for salt is that it 
costs little, needs little attention and 
saves salt and labor. W. B. 


Feeding Beef Cattle 
Some comparative figures 

Investigations carried on with beef 
cattle at the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station during the past nine 
years have shown that the amount of 
feed necessary to keep beef steers at 
constant body weight will vary with 
different conditions. The ration con- 
sisted of two and a half nds of i 
to one pound of choice alfalfa hay. The 
grain was composed of eight parts of 
corn chop to one part of old process 
linseed-meal. 

One eleven-month-old steer, waehies 
607 pounds, needed 4. hay © of grain 
and 1. m9 pounds of ha ily to keep at 
constant weight jaleg one year. 
second animal of the same age, weigh- 
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ing 736 pounds, needed 5.6 pounds of 
ey and two and a quarter pounds of 

ay daily during one-half year. A two- 
— steer, ae 767 pounds, 

ept at constant weight for one year on 
an average daily feed of five and three- 
quarter pounds of grain and two and a 
half pounds of hay. Another steer of 
same age, weighing eight ‘pounds less, 
needed daily 6.1 pounds of grain and 2.7 
gee of hay to maintain body weight. 

his steer was quite active. A three- 
year-old steer, weighing 837 ——. 
needed 6.8 pounds of grain and about 
three pounds of hay daily during five 
months. Two other steers one year old, 
the first weighing 934 pounds and the 
second weighing 1,081 pounds, needed 
only six — a half "pounds of grain and 
two and two-third pounds of hay daily 
during two years. A two-year-old steer, 
weighing 1,212 pounds, was kept at con- 
stant weight for four years on the same 
daily weight of grain and hay as used by 
the last two steers. Another steer, 
weighing 1,065 pounds, was kept for 
more than two years at constant weight 
with a daily ration of 6.1 pounds of 

ain and two and a haif pounds of hay. 
his last animal was kept confined in a 
stall while the others had the run of a 
small lot. The last three steers were 
very fat at the beginning. 

The results when stu ied with refer- 
ence to the varying conditions show : 

1. The cost is proportional to the 
amount of active protein (lean muscle 
and organs) in the steer and not to live 
weight. 

2. It costs less to keep eight 1,200- 
pound steers than to keep twelve 800- 
pound steers. 
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Does Pork Making Pay? 
It depends largely on right feeding 


$ the problem of making pork at a 
ee any greater now t grain 
eeds are high? Have we not acor- 
responding rise in the values of the prod- 
uct so that we are just as well off? 
Let us not overlook the fact that only 
good a. pay atany time. Poor swine, 
poorly kept or wormy, are a losing 
proposition under all conditions of the 
market, 

In keeping first-quality hogs, espe- 
cially pure ce face is always the 
additional inducement of occasional 
sales at good prices to breeders. Butin 
feeding there is a right way that should 
not be forgotten. If you have skim- 
milk or buttermilk, or are near a cream- 
ery where these may be procured at a 
cost of forty cents per hundred or less, 
it will add quality to the ration and do it 
jeer Skim-milk is among the 

oremost feeds as a grower of young 
stock, while it has few equals as a fat- 
tener when fed with corn. 

Says the Indiana Experiment Station : 
‘The cost of grain per hundred of gain 
made when corn is fifty cents per bushel 
was $2.75 per hundred, if skim-milk was 
fed. But the cost was $4.06 without 
skim-milk, feeding cornonly. For each 
cent advance in the price of corn, the 
pork cost 5.5 cents more when corn was 
fed with milk, and 8.5 cents more when 
fed without milk. If milk can not be 
procured, tankage or oil-meal should be 
put into the grain ration to balance up 
the protein content. 

However, aside from the grain ration, 
which is high, forage is available at 
slight expense, and swine should be given 
all they will consume. Try oats and peas, 
alfalfa, rape and winter vetch. 

Again, let the makers of pork not for- 
get that pigs oe 175 to 225 age 
each are the most profitable, and, luckily, 
the most popular in the markets. 

ible these weighta should be obtained 
before the pigs reach six months of age, 
keeping the youngsters growing without 
a setback. 


How To Produce Good Milk 


Cows must be healthy and kept clean. 

The barn should be kept clean, well 
lighted and ventilated. The barn-yard 
should be kept clean and properly 
drained. Utensils should be thoroughly 
washed and scalded or steamed and kept 
in a clean room. 

Cows should be fed good wholesome 
food and pure water. 

Milkers and attendants who come in 
contact with the milk should be healthy 
and clean. 

Cows should not be fed at milking 
time or immediately before. Dust from 
feed falls into the milk and contami- 
nates it with germs. 

Wipe the udder and side of cow with 
a damp cloth and milk with clean, dry 
hands. Use small top milking pail. This 
<< to keep foreign matter from the 
milk. 

Immediately after milking remove the 
milk to a separate room from the barn, 
to be strained and cooled. Cool the milk 
to as low a temperature as_ possible 
without freezing. Forty or 50° F. retards 
growth of most germs, and particularly 
those that cause milk to sour quickly. 

In summer keep flies out of the barn 
and milk room. One fly may carry as 
many as 150,000 germs to the milk. 
These may be disease germs. Manure 
should not be allowed to accumulate 
around the barn—it is a breeding place 
for flies, 

The number of bacteria in milk de- 


i 








largely u cleanliness of milk- 
Ig and Seoditee, tan rature at which 
s kept and “milk, Therefore,-- 


clean milk, quick cooling and prompt 
delivery are very important factors in 
producing pure dairy products. 

Lime is a good disinfectant, and should 
be used liberally in the dairy barn. — 
V. R. Jones, Dairy Husbandry Depart- 
ment, South Dakota State College. 


Silage for Dairy Cows 


Cows fed a ration composed largely of 
silage produced seventeen per cent. more 
milk and eng Bow per cent, more 
butterfat than those given a ration con- 
sisting mainly of grain in a feeding test 
conducted for 121 days at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station. e silage ration was 
also cheaper for milk production. 

The cows gained nearly eight per cent. 
in milk yield when put on the silage 
ration. ey produced butterfat at a 
cost of thirteen cents a pound, while the 
cost of a pound from the cows fed mainly 
—_ was twenty-two cents. There was 

ittle difference in the gains in live 9 
weight between the two lots. - 

In addition to fifty-eight pounds of Raise Your Calves on 














silage and 6.8 pounds of hay, the one lot 9 
received only Soar pounds of in con- Blatchford $s Calf Meal 
sisting of oil-meal and bran. The grain- and Sell the Milk 


fed lot received only twelve pounds of 
corn stover and hay, a on i pounds “ 
a grain mixture of oil-meal, corn-me 
th. g contig ' . ®" | | other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs, makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk, 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


© 
7 “How to Raise Cal 
Write for Pamphlet -reapiy and Success. 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Meal Factory, Dept. 1, Waukegan, Ill, 


More calves have been raised on 











Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on ail j. 




















50c BUTTER 


Makes Imperative the Use 
of an Improved 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH the certainty of the —— prices ever known for butter 
this winter, no producer of cream can afford to run another 
month without a modern De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have no separator, or an inferior make of 
machine, or even an old model De Laval machine. 


The waste of butter-fat is relatively greatest in winter, either with 
gravity skimming or a poor separator. 


- _ At present cream and butter prices, a new De Lava! machine will 
almost surely save its cost within three months, and go on doing so 
thereafter. 

There can peer 3 be no ie reason to delay 
the purchase another week, and if it may not 
be convenient to Rey cash it may be purchased 
on such terms that the machine will easily 
pay for itself. 


See your De Laval agent immediately, 
or, if you don’t know him, address the 
nearest De Laval main office as below 
for any desired particulars. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicage 


. 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
WORLD OVER 
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Profitable Lamb Feeding 
Good clover is better than poor alfalfa 


66 HEN the same grain ration was 
fed, no matter whether the 
grain consisted of corn alone 

or of corn and linseed-mea'. the lambs 
fed clover or alfalfa made jai er gains, 
required less feed per pound of gain and 
produced gains at a lower cost for feed 
than did those given either ~at straw 
or corn stover,’’ said J. W. Hammond, 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, in dis- 
cussing the results secured in his lamb- 
feeding tests with various roughages. 

‘*The value of leguminous roughages 
is generally appreciated by lamb feeders; 
and most of them know that so far as 
efficiency is concerned clover and alfalfa 
hay are unsurpassed for finishing lambs. 
On most farms, however, there are 
always such roughages as oat straw or 
corn stover that it is desirable to utilize 
in the fecding operations. There are 
years when legumes are a partial or 
total failure, or not enough legumes 
may be raised to feed as many lambs as 
desired. In such cases timothy hay, oat 
straw or corn stover are fed. 

These non-leguminous feeds, however, 
did not prove satisfactory as sole rough- 
ages for fattening lambs in the feeding 
tests conducted at the Experiment 
Station. They may be used in the earlier 
part of a long feeding period, provided 
the lambs are finished on a more efficient 
roughage like clover or alfalfa, or they 
“~~ be used as a part of the roughage. 

uch feeds as timothy hay, oat straw 
and corn stover are low in protein, and 
should be supplemented with a high- 
rotein feed like linseed-meal. In the 
eeding trials mentioned above the addi- 
tion of linseed-meal to corn and either 
oat straw or corn stover resulted in 
larger and cheaper gains and higher 
finish on the lambs. Still, the gains 
made by these lambs were more costly 
than those produced by clover or alfalfa. 

When: both roughages were of ‘equal 
quality, clover and alfalfa had about 
equal values for fattening lambs. Alfalfa 
usually is harvested in better condition 
than clover, and commands a higher 
price on the market. The results of 
these feeding tests justify a warning to 
feeders not to overvalue alfalfa to the 
extent of feeding an inferior grade of 
this hay when good clover may e had at 
e lower price. 


; His ‘Wish Gratified 


When a youth in New York state, 
George Rorabeck felt a deep attach- 
ment for a yoke of oxen owned by his 
father. They were called Dandy and 
Dime. -Their great strength, their obedi- 
ence to commands, their sleekness and 
beauty, never ceased to incite the ad- 

miration of the boy. 

And often as he 

“trudged home be- 

hind the magnifi- 

¢ent team, from the 

woodlot in winter, 
or the plowed field in 
summer, George re- 
solved that when a 
man he would own a 
yoke of oxen like 





Dandy and Dime 
those. Now, out in Ohio, he has not for- 


Eptten. his youthful ambition. So, in 
is leisure hours, Mr. Rorabeck has 
trained a fine pair of Hereford steers in 
all the evolutions known to the ox-teams 
of an earlier day. He delights in dress- 
ing the part, but upon his broad acres 
Dandy and Dime the second are found 
quite useful as well as ornamental. 
MARION GORDON. 


Making the Dairy Pay 
Very frequently farmers ask, ‘‘ What 
of farming pays best ?’’ In reality 


they mean, ‘‘ At what form of farmin ing 
can I make the most without working.?” 


That is why so many of them say they 
do not want todo.dairy farming. 

Dairy farming means work, and plenty 
of it, but it holds rewards to the farmer 
who will work, and who will also mix a 
little brains in with the work. 

Robert and Louis Augustine, two 
Marinette county, Wis., boys, took over 
a farm of eighty acres five years ago 
when their father decided to retire. He 
had never had any live stock on the 
place except the work horses which he 
needed. The boys realized that grain 
farming without live stock was not a 
permanent form of farming, and they 
went in for dairying. 

With a milking herd of twenty pure- 
bred and grade Holsteins they have a 
monthly income of $200 from the cream- 
ery, are marketing hogs at the age of 
six months with an average profit of 
$6.50 per hog, the chief feed of the hogs 
being skim-milk ; and they have brought 
up the fertility of their farm toa point 
where as a rule they can double any 
yield per acre ever attained by their 
father. 

These boys believe in dair 

Marinette, Wis. HOWARD 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


farming. 
. Woop. 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
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do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play 1 notice on the first page. 
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their stock cooked feed. A 
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An Up-to-date Hog House 
Light, dry, warm and durable 


ERE is a hog-house plan, which 
those of Our Folks who contem- 
plate building in the spring may 

study at their leisure. 

This house differs from other hog 
houses in that it has low hollow clay tile 
walls and long rows of skylight sash in 
the roof. These two features assure 
warmth, dryness, and an abundance of 
direct sunlight, which is so essential in 
the housing of the brood sow that far- 
rows in early March in the northern 
states. 

This twenty-pen hog barn is 25 x 60 
feet outside. The pens are 6 x 8 feet in 
size, and the driveway that runs through 
the center is eight feet wide. The house 
extends in a north and south direction, 
so that the greatest possible amount of 
direct sunlight will be admitted to the 
pen floors. The four-foot-wide con- 
tinuous run of skylights on both sides of 
the ridge is built from 3 x 4 foot hotbed 
sash, hinged at the top for ventilation 
when necessary. This scheme for. pro- 
viding sunlight for hog houses is ideal, 








Built fe Durability and Comfort 


and is rapidly gaining in favor among 
corn-belt hog growers. During the day 
every pen floor will be swept with sun- 
light, and the hot noonday sun will fallon 
the alleyway floor. There is ones vty 
foot of glass for every three of 

Wire mesh screen covers the glass for 
protection against hail damage.- A 
muslin curtain covers the under side and 
is used during hot weather. The frame 
constructed roof is at one-quarter pitch. 
Rafters are 2.x 6 inch stuff, set on 
three-foot.centers so as to space prop- 
erly for the three-foot-wide sash for the 
ridge. A three-ply asbestos composi- 
tion roofing material laid on six-inch 
dressed and matched sheathing lumber 
covers the roof surface. 

Two eighteen-inch sliding sleeve 
prs ge ventilators, made of galvanized 
steel, together with the roof sash which 
can be opened, give this farrowing pen 
proper ventilation. 

The floor of the house is of por rach 
is well drained, and is warm and d 
all times. This is accomplished by p er 
ing hollow blocks of tile under the con- 
crete pen floors. The four-inch tile are 
laid on a sand cushion, and about two 
inches of concrete placed over the 
blocks. The frames for the pen doors 
are of concrete reinforced with steel 
rods, and the main driveway door-frames 
are built in the same manner. 

The inside pen partitions are of two- 
inch amor made removable, and are 
held a place by cleats bolted to 
the clay tile walls. A farrowing pen of 
this description can be built for about 
$500, or at the rate of $25 per 6 x 8 foot 
pe provided cement does not soar too 

igh in price. It is easy to build and 
worth building. 


The materials needed for a 25 x 60 foot | 


hog house of this are: Sixty-five 
barrels cement ; 1,200 hollow clay blocks 
for floors, 4 x 8x x 12 inches ; hollow 
ow blocks for walls, 5 x 8 x 12 inches ; : 
eig 





ty-four common brick dor corners 5x -'S 





eight sacks hydrated lime for mortar ; 
= . _ x eae — Bol x é 
inch x oot girders; eight 2 x 6 Inc 

x 16 foot girders ; forty- two 2x 6 inch TwoO.LC. Hogs 
x 16 foot rafters ; eighty 1 x 6inchx 16 | Weighed 2806 lbs. 
foot roof boards, matched; sixty-four | wnytoseprotitsbreed- 

1 x 6 inch x 18 foot roof boards ; ;_thirty- serub 
six 1 x 6 inch x 16 foot roof boards ; six- | ¢, welahad 
teen 1 x 6 inch x 16 foot braces ; seven- | lbs. win 

teen squares three-ply roofing; two gal- on time and gre ¢ 
vanized metal ventilators; forty skylight | % first applicant. We ar can iiinaie 
sash for roof, 3x 4 feet; four sash for | of prve bred hogsin the world. 

ends, four light of 9 x 12 inch glass. All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have pred the O. Lo Hogs for 52 
you write to an Girortre tell him that you saw with ted Lope capether es 


ous ase. 
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for Free Book, “‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 
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OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
diately after burns, bruises or cuts, is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it when occasion 
requires, An absolutely safe, external remedy for the 
uman body or animal. Write LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co., 
Clavalan’, Ohio, for any special information d 
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The Price of Milk 


By D. C. Kauffman 


The hard conditions that confront far- . 


mers in these times 


HAVE noticed the articles appearing 

in the Public Ledger on the production 

and price of milk, and consider it alto- 
gether unreasonable to expect further 
concessions from farmers who are really 
only getting fifty per cent. of the cost 
to the consumer. I could feed three or 
four more cows, but I’m not going to 
work for nothing. If the city people 
want to eat tallow instead of paying the 
farmer a living »price for butter they 
may also look up other sources for milk. 


If the young folks in the city were | 


obliged to work early and late like 


farmers’ sons and daughters must, feed- | 


ing and caring for cows, they would 
consider their compensation meager. 
The only man who can figure profit 
out of a dairy now is the one who grows 
nearly all his grain feed and has family 
help not on salary. City folks need not 
start a how! about the cost of milk, 
meat and produce at prevailing prices. 
Farm produce has not yet reached the 
limit of high prices. So long as the 
rural population is getting more de- 
te and people want to be where the 
and plays, don’t pin any faith in a re- 
duced cost of living. It appears to me 
that any human being of ordinary com- 
mon sense should be able to discern the 


trend of advanced prices of beef, pork, | 


dairy products and vegetables. 





Our country population formerly was | 


figured at about forty per cent. I have | 


recently learned that it is falling rapidly, 
and those who are in the rural districts 
are, like the city folks, getting the mo- 
toring fad and neglecting their work 
and their church. Some day you will see 
such mischief summed up in gigantic 
figures— not merely in the waste of 
time and funds. There are still greater 
evils indirectly caused when our atten- 
tion is diverted from its usual course of 
duties. 

The best advice I can give a city man 
who kicks about the cost of milk or 
vegetables is to get some gumption about 
him, move to the country, and farm. If 
he can produce milk for less than four- 
teen cents a gallon he is going some. If 
he can control the rainfall and make 
crops grow just as he wants them that 
will be all right. He will not adopt an 
eight-hour day during the growing sea- 
son, but if he is careful, works hard and 
with good management grows harvests 
and stores for the winter, he can have 
his ratio of leisure; but not when the 
big crowds are on the boardwalk.—From 
Public Ledger. 


“Pigs Is Pigs,’’ But—— 

Out in Wisconsin there’s a farmer 
who makes a specialty of nice fat pigs. 
These he makes into sausages. But 
they aren’t just plain sausages. No! 
They have a trade-niarked name and a 
guarantee ; and, through the spending of 
a little money for advertising, they are 
known all over the United States. 

‘Result: When Mrs. Housewife wants 
sausage she goes to the store and asks 
for ‘‘Jones’ sausage ’’—not just plain 
*‘sausage’’ of unknown quality and 
makeup. She pays no more but she 
gets something which she knows to be 
san igedet good, always the same. 

mith makes sausages, too; so does 
Deacon Peters and Hank Rouser, and 
hundreds of other folks. But they have 
not honored their. product with a name, 
and talked about it—and so, presumably, 
they are not quite willing to stand up in 
meeting and say right out loud: ‘‘ Those 
are my sausages.—made of all- right 
stuff, and I’]] back ’em up with my last 
dollar !’’ Consequently, no one can blame 
Mrs. Housewife for de “Jones’.” 
The same thing holds true of soap, | 











wearing apparel, shoes, coffee, or any 
of the many things that Mrs. House- 
wife buys. It’s easier and safer for her 
to buya guaranteed, standardized, known 
product, than an unknown one at the 
same price. 

** Pigs is 
a name an 
some haven’t. 
you know. 


igs ’’—but some pigs have 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that jou saw his 
card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


PO 





DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are dangef- a 
ous and a constant menace to fore 
persons and to other cattle. De- 
horn quickly and easily witha 

KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
All over in 2minutes. Nota harsh method. A 
lean cut. Cows give more milk; steers 

tter beef. Send for free booklet. 

Pomeroy, Pa 














always answer to it, and | 
Better stick to what 








PATENTS Write for ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ 
‘List of Inventions Wanted.” 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 









Acollar pad that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed to 
stop sore shoulders— 
cure sore shoulders 
and to prevent 
sweeny, It fills the hol- 
low spot in the shoulder bone 
and distributes the weight. 
Thousands in use. Get yours to- 
day. If your dealer does not yet 
handle them send us his name 
and we will see that you are sup- 
plied, FREE CIRCULARS-write. 


The Meyer Corporation 
Morton, Dept.C. Lilinois 








| AUST SAY "TRAUBS TO YOUR: DEALEP? — 


A Hog At His Best 


He’s never at his best if he’s wormy. Neither is your other stock. 
Worms distress animals, retard thrift, bring on contagious dis- 


eases. Get rid of worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Expels Worms 


Makes Stock Healthy 


I tell you it pays to condition your stock now, in midwinter. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic and clean out their systems, p 
then they will eat with a relish and digest their food 
the local deale 


oe blood, 
. . Buy it from 


r—the man you know in your town. 
Why Pay Peddlers Twice My Price? 
Costs you one-half less to buy and requires ne more at a time to feed. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 
Smaller packages as low as 50c (except in Canada and the far West and the South). 








My Guarantee 








Write for Free Stock Tonic Book 


DR. HESS & CLARK 





Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


Helps to keep poultry healthy 
and make hens lay. Guaran- 


Kills lice on stock and poultry. 
Provide your hens with a dust 
bath, to which add Instant 
Louse Killer occasion- 
ally. Your hens will 
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That they may be better understood, 
appreciated and treated 


a UPPIES. Please give one a 

home.’’ This sign quickly found 

~ homes for a half-dozen pups left 

at the farm home of a kind-hearted 

farmer. When the farmer found the 

pups he printed the sign and stuck it in 

the ground near the mother and her 

litter. When he returned in the even- 

ing all the pups were gone, having been 
taken away by passing motorists. 


’Twas only a dog in a kennel, 
And little the noise he made, 
But it seemed to me, as I heard it, 
I knew what that-old dog said: 

“ Another long day to get over ! 
Will nobody loosen my chain, 
Just for a run ’round the meadow, 

Then fasten me up again ?’’ 


Recently, while at the Kansas. State 
Fair, I saw a little 
dog that was named 
Trixy, which was sent 
up a tall ladder 
every day to make 
a jump and land in 
@ canvas net, and 
thus earn a lot of 
money for his owner. 
A good many people 
thought it was cruel 
that the dog should 
be made to do the 
ats trick; but I watched 
“No Matter If He Isn't the dog rr closely, 
« Hound, They ‘Gotta and I think he en- 
Quit Kicking MyDog joyed doing the 
Around trick as well as the 
children enjoyed seeing him do it. 


A friend of mine who owns a valuable 
dog, one day lost a gold watch and chain 
while he was working in an alfalfa field. 
All members of the family hunted for it, 
but without success. e surprise of 
his wife “ip be imagined when she hap- 
pened to glance up from her work one 
day and saw the family dog carrying in 
his mouth one end of the chain, from 
the other end of which dangled the lost 





watch. M. A. P., Nebraska. 
: “Collie Begs Nickels to Buy a Dinner 


No one knows just how Scotty got 
started on his begging career, but for 
months—or ever since he blew in from 
nowhere—he has been begging for 
nickels and shopping for meals. His 
tactics are to walk along beside or be- 
hind his victim -. ba > — 
prey stops, to place his head directly in 
the way so that he will have to be step- 
pedover. The hundreds who know about 
his begging always give him five cents 
after a suitable delay, and Scotty then 
runs off at once to a shop and begs no 
more that day. Sometimes he goes to 
the butcher’s and buys sausage, some- 
times to the bakery for a piece of cake, 
and sometimes to the village ice cream 
store for a little cooling delicacy. 


What Rex Will Do 


I wish to tell you about our two-year- 
old St. Berna dog. Rex. He is very 
intelligent. If heis awa 
from home I ringasma 
bell, when he comes rac- 
ing to me over ditches 
or Parongt fences, and 
barks. If I snap the bell 
on his collar he will go 
for his master anywhere 
on the farm and bark 
y) until he takes off the 
Va, 







\ ‘I WISH PA’D DIG UP SOME OF HIS 
BONES FOR ME, I’M HARD UP 1’ 


master to either of the three meals, he 
will go up in the haymow or anywhere, 
and hunt around until he finds bim. We 


bell. If I tell him to call 
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do not fence in our chickens. Rex does 
not allow them ‘to cross the highway or 
go beyond certain limits. If they en- 
croach he drives them back of the house 
toward the hen-house, and does not 
allow the neighbors’ chickens and hens 
to cross over to our field. 
Maine. Mrs. PEARL A. BERRY. 


Securing Safe Conduct 


Wink was an energetic fox terrier 
that was obliged to travel by express 
back and forth from his mistress’ 
winter home in Pennsylvania to her 
summer home in New England. It 
was a long trip for the restless little 
dog, so he usually arrived at the end of 
his journey hungry, thirsty and woebe- 
gone. On the last trip, before giving 
the dog to an expressman, his mistress 
posted on his cage the following true 
account of his summer’s work : 

‘*This little terrier, between July Ist 
and September 15th, killed one wood- 
chuck, fourteen groundmoles, one musk- 
rat, one rabbit and seven flat-head 
adders. His name is Wink, please give 
him a drink.’’ 

Needless to say he was royally treated 
during that trip. D. E. W. S. 


Barks 
By Bob ; 

A cross dog will keep good neighbors 
away. 

All the poets sing the praises of dog 
faithfulness. 

The man who has the love of a dog is 
a man to be envied. 


Ninety per cent. of a dog is suspicious 
of strange people and things. 


Dog to his master gives his heart 
Until deaih tears them apart. 


A watchdog necessarily is more dis- 
trustful of strangers than other dogs. 


In selecting a pup choose an alert 
sharp-looking one, not a clumsy sleepy 
one. 


A dog’s love is the most faithful love 
and it is the cheapest tobe had. It costs 
only a bone and a caress. 


A prize Pekingese or Pomeranian at 
a dog show may be decorated with blue 
ribbons and gold collar, and given silver 
cups and international fame, but to 
its doggish mind all the pomp oe 
naught. It would gladly exchange 
for one bone. 








PATENTED IN U.S. DEC.1.19}- 


PATENTED IN CANADA 
APRIL 6.1915 


"TAPATCO PADS, 


long-time favorites, are 


now further immnoved 
by the new patented staple 
and felt reinforcing device, 
shown at right in a small 
cut of pad, and immediately 


above in almost working size. 
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This new attachment gives the 
hook a larger, firmer hold and . 
prevents. it coming off easily. This attachment is 
Found Only on Pads Made By Us 
Look for it when you buy pads. No other attach- 


ment will give you equal 


n and service. 


Ask your dealer for the free Tapatco booklet show- 
ing Tapatco pads in various colors and containing many 
horse remedies. If your dealer hasn't this book, 
request him to write us direct for it. 
We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 


Sie Oe 





Greenfield, Ohio 
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SOME VETERINARY ‘NOTES 


By A..S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


UCH trouble might be prevented 

were men to examine the horse 

more carefully at buying time. 

— ient or forming tumors may then 

iscovered, and their character con- 
sidered 

Remember that every gray or white 
horse is susceptible to a malignant tumor 
occurring upon the black skin below the 
tail or about the anus and vulva. These 
are termed ‘‘pigment’’ or melanotic 
tumors, and the disease is technically 
termed melanosis. It is cancerous and 
incurable. The tumors tend to return 
worse than ever when cut out. They 
may also occur internally, and then may 
cause fatal attacks of colic or mysterious 
derangement, the cause of which is not 
determined until after death. 

The French say that horses that have 
frizzied manes and tails are peculiarly 
liable to the internal form of melanosis. 
The French horses referred to are of the 
Percheron, or French Draft breed, the 
original breed color of which was white 
or some shade of gray. The disease 
comes on when the horse is aging, say, 
about twelve years old, and it is at that 
time that the gray horse is likely to turn 
white in color. 

The iron gray and strongly Sappied 
gray does not so commonly turn w ite 
as the light grey or ‘‘washy’’ colored 
gray horse. The tumors of the disease 
contain large quantities of black pig- 
ment matter, and enlarge, burst and 
dischar rge a purple-black bloody pus 
which daubs and makes unsightly the 
rear parts of the horse. Sometimes 
such tumors are found elsewhere upon 
the body, notably about the sheath, or 
lips, or where the belly-band rubs. 

When ——s a colt or young horse 
remember to look at the skin of the 
under side of the tail, and about the anus 
and vulva. Run the fingers over these 
parts, and little bean-like tumors some- 
times may be found. If the horse is 
gray or white, these will be poe grad- 
ually to increase and form the big, in- 
curable, discharging tumors referred to. 
Discard such a horse, unless he can be 

ht at a considerable reduction. 

Discard the animal if a stallion or 
mare, for tendency to the disease is con- 
sidered hereditary and affected stallions 
are disqualified fron service in several 
states where stallion laws are in force. 
Treatment seldom proves effective. 
Docking above the tumors may be re- 
sorted to, if the growths are low down 
on the tail. Fluid extract of ergot, or 
freshly powdered ergot, may be freely 
applied to the large discharging tumors. 

Iso examine for less serious tumors. 
Those occurring where the harness rubs 
are most likely to give trouble. It is 
quite common to find on the market a 
good horse that appears to be sound, but 
upon close examination and handling 
it proves to have a large, deep-seated, 
*‘hard-as-wood’’ tumor in the muscle of 
the shoulder close to the jugular vein 
where it enters the chest cavity. Such 
a tumor is due to bruising by the collar. 
Pus was at first present in a secreting 
sac, but was not liberated; so nature 
surrounded the sac With a fibroid wall 
and gradually reabsorbed the pus. This 
tumor swells up and becomes sore when 
the collar rubs again, and a little pus 
may form each time in a small central 
sac. The only remedy is to remove the 
tumor by dissection, and that is a pain- 
ful, bloody and somewhat dangerous 
operation, only to be attempted by the 
trained surgeon. 

Do not buy-a horse with such a tumor, 
and beware of the horse that has num- 
bers of small hard fibroid tumors'oceur- 

in chains.or where the collar rests. 
Such tumors will-be sure to enlarge and 
give trouble when work presses, 








and the 


necessary operation will lay the. horse 
aside for a time, to say nothing of costing 
money and necessitating daily nursing. 

The numerous tumors in chains often 
are cancerous. One large one may be 
associated with a number of little ones, 
and if the large one is cut out it may 
return worse than ever, accompanied by 
many more, externally and internally. 
These are cancerous tumors and termed 
‘‘metastatic.’’ We have met with many 
of them in cows; so bear that in mind 
when buying cattle for the dairy. 


The Horse That’s Hard To Catch 


One of our neighbors has trouble eatch- 
ing his horse. One day I found the reason. 
He was helping me, and in turning one 
of our horses out to pasture he struck him 
with the halter. he horse kicked and 
ran, evidently much to our neighbor’s 
delight. If we did that way, our horses 
also would be hard to catch. In addi- 
tion to making a horse hard to catch 
when he is wanted, there is always the 
danger that some one may be injured 
by a playful kick. Horses have long 
‘memories, and it is much easier to teach 
them a bad habit than it is to break 
them of it. 

Powell, O. 





CLARENCE MOSES. 








Systematize Your Farm and Save Money 
E-Z SYSTEM ; SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE. 


Book-keeping knowledge unnecessary. Write for special 
offer. Eastern Supply House, Newport News, Va. Va. 


A Real Kerosene Engine 








Sizes 3 to 60 horse oa baw All a for every purpos 


Gasoline engines, 1 Fimple Cmicient, 
Ga. ‘WwW R BI 
[LLUSTRATED CATALOG” WOR.biG 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE €0., 25 Lake St., FREEPORT, ILL. 
Stoter’s Good Engine, Saison” Wind Mille, Stover Feed Grinders, a 
and Ensilage Cutters, Weel Ber Saw Frames, Washing Machines, Pump Jack 

Hand Grinders, Fire Place Fixtures and Hardware Specialties. 


is Your Silo? 
A silo usually settles 
about one-fourth 
after filling. 

plan will save 

$75 to $150 yearly— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get a Papec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. 
and up—will run it. 


The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 
more. You should have 
this book. It’s free. 
Write today. 





















Your engine—3 H. P. 


PAPEC MACHINE CoO. 
102 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
25 Distributing Stations 


need 


Remodel or Repair? 

















Get latest ideas in | _- 
building from our jag 
big 240 page Cata- fie 
log. It shows most i 
advanced styles in Re 
everything from 3 
roofing to fine cabinet walke—S s you how to 
save from % to on all kinds of buildi ae oe 
terial. Don’t think of building or remodeling 
without this book. Our Plan Book shows skill- 
fully planned homes of all kinds—bungalows, 
city houses, suburban residences, country 
homes, barns. Tells you how to get building 
plans without one cent of expense—shows the 
way to any eng in material costs. Let our architects 
our rough sketehes. Send. your 
ae Sod pei noork bills for free estimate price. 





1388 W. 37th St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send your FREE Books. 
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Town 

State. or RTD. 
Oceupation_ a 
























Extracts, Tele Goods, Perf pices, S 
articles in all. ~ — < 
with $500 to $3,000 stock of 
when customers pay you, is wi 


Proven Successful Selling’ Plan 


Our line is Cigenly one ess from wagons 


on a Sanitary Free Trial Plan. Makes it 
easiest to sell. Gives the salesman 4 
profits. are not mere claims, 


proven facts. Get Gotaiie of of this wonderful 
growing company of, ed ind i ios t ew world Sento 
our salesmen the 


: Bose y th sent todo chow you just how a 
8 druggis' e show you just how 
make sales, furnish first-class advertising 
free and co-operate with you in building "Pe a 
big, permanent, money-making: business, 
you havea — Stine to school cation, are 














Start hi Business On Our Capi 


Hundreds of men scattered all over the United States are maki 
. money fast handling our big oe - household necessities, Medicines 


A team and wagon or auto a 

on rig my ey “ ou 
uild up a * mo - 

capital and earn a gocd ealary right from the tart, “Any time you wish, son Gon eter oa 

goods on hand dnd we'll give you full credit for them. 


No Experience nce Required - "=" 


Remedies, etc.—over a hundred different 
p= only pevetmens. We will supply you 
without interest. You pay us for the goods 













you wish, you can return al} 


Test Our Goods 
in Your Own Home 


Our ppsomretions are made from the very best and 
purest dru age essential oils and other phat de 
a es a supervision of a mecter of 
‘orm perfected ears 
and research We von 4 a m4 ea 







‘Mail Coupon Today 


if write at once, we will give you your choice 
territory now vacan Btates; betiopeing faxe Latetemen | 
os ue ee OU GE 
Furst-McNess Company, 
89.95 Liberty Street, Freeport, fll. 
al ne send me poclinae! = ad free booklets and explain all 
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AILMENTS AND REMEDIES” te tause.' If'you ate feeding milk give i:'| “ROYQy ON RATS” SeTR ier ieee 


[‘‘Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt ef twenty-five cents, where an im- 
mediate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases 
of this kind, but will answer them as an accom- 
modation to Our Folks who are not accessible to a 
local veterinary adviser. Address, “‘Ailments and 
Remedies Department,” this office.] 


CCORDING to Dr. J. T. Dinwoodie, 
of the South Dakota State Colleve 
Extension Division, pig lice J» 

tremendous damage to the pork industry. 
Not that the lice actually cause death 
directly, but by making the animal un- 
thrifty they cause it to become readily 
subject to disease. 

‘* Usually the first pigs to succumb to 
pneumonia,’’ says Dr. Dinwoodie, ‘‘ are 
tho-: that are very lousy. If lice ever 
obt n the upper hand in a fight with an 
individual pig, it appears that lice are 
attracted Bom all the other hogs. 

Dipping is a sure method of eradica- 
ting hog-lice. The dip may be a crude- 
oil emulsion or a kerosene-oil emulsion, 
or any of the common sheep dips are 
fairly satisfactory when mixed accord- 
ing to directions on the container. The 
hogs should be dipped every ten days 
for three or four successive times. 
There are manyemachines on the market 
called hog oilers, which overcome the 
difficulty, inconvenience and danger of 
dipping animals in winter. The hog 
oilers take advantage of the fact that 
all lousy hogs scratch. 

Crude oil may be applied with a wide 
paint-brush to the backs of pigs while 
- are at the feed-trough. Apply the 
oil from a point between the ears to the 
root of the tail. The oil will run down 
over the sides of the hog, and by contact 
with other hogs and objects will soon be 
distributed over the entire body surface. 
In summer-time sheep dip may be added 
to cement wallows to make a weak solu- 
tion in the water, or crude oil may be 
poured on the water, and each hog will 
get a thin coating upon entering or leav- 
—S wallow. 

emember that lice live in filth; there- 
fore, to prevent reinfection after the 
lice are once killed, all litter in pens and 
yards must be burned, followed by a 
thorough application of a_ stringent 
disinfectant.” ; 


Foot Notes 


Tar and oakum packing and leather 
sole help in a case of chronic founder, 
corns or stone bruise, but will not give 
relief if the lameness is in the knee. 


Indigestion in a horse often causes too 
frequent urination, but moldly hay is & 
common cause. See that only sound 
feed is provided. Medicine should not 
be necessary. 


Allow a horse that eats his dung a box 
stall, and bed it with sawdust or planing- 
mill shavings. See that the horse is 
worked or actively exercised every day. 
Do not feed any hay at noon, and feed 
it liberally at night. If this doesn’t suf- 
fice, sprinkle the manure with kerosene 
until he stops eating it. 


In most cases paralysis of the hind 
parts of pigs is a form of rickets and is 
due to overfeeding and lack of exercise. 
Stuffing pigs on corn is most apt to bring 
iton. The pigs of pampered breeding 
animals are most liable to attack, so 
that the tendency may be considered 
hereditary. . To prevent the disease 
always enforce exercise every day. 
This applies to boars and sows during 
the growing stagesand afterward. The 
pregnant sow not only should have an 
abundance of exercise but should be fed 
mixed rations and such as will keep her 
bowels active, 


_ When a calf shows signs of bloat it 
is affected with indigestion. Remove’ 








oftener in smaller quantities, and let the 
calf suck it from a teat rather than 
drink it quickly*from a pail. Add lime- 
water freely to the milk. If milk is not 
being fed, give the calf whole oats, 
wheat bran, corn-meal and a little flax- 
seed-meal, and if the bloating persists 
mix in each feed two teaspoonfuls of a 
mixture of two parts of powdered wood- 
charcoal and one part each of bicarbon- 
ate of soda and ground ginger root. 
If improvement is slow, physic the calf 
with castor-oil in milk, and then go on 
giving the powders. 








STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as to 
make it a Low-Down, imstead of 
having to do your work over the 
WB, sides of a high-wheeled wagon. 
No dry loose wheels. More and 


Send postal for free catalog 
of S Wheels and Farm 


ks. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


\\) Box 57, Havana, Ill. 
SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle,_hock, stifle, knee or throat. 
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will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No > no gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2 per bottle, delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions and. Book 8 M x 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Mass. 








SPAVINED MULE +- SAVE-The- = Profit $300 

Mr. C. B, Warner, Port Crane, N. Y., & team of mules 

A yecuaee one was lame, ae the sae with 

plete cureand has since been offered twice what he paid. 
SAVE-The-HORSE 

tots wae 

on SPA’ 


Certract-Bond to return ff it fails 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 





¢, Thoropin or ANY , Kucc, 





fi A 
Groaned Hoge, Colsmastn Wank haciied : 
;roun , Chipmunks, Weasels, uirrels, 
Hawks, a The Reesqnised Standecd xterminater 
at Deg ond Country Stores. Economy $!.es 26c, 60e. 
Small Ibe. | Used the World Cver. Used by U. S Gov't. 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Substitutes, 





MINERAL'"se 


50 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsbargh, Pa, 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “iriindiceton ore 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 





IS = 
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CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. 1T°S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hoga, 
1.00 per ean at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 





Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold under a positive since 1896— 


your money ed if it fails. First 
wcite for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Jaw and explains 








Sr eeatR ECON, 9 miad cotter on 08 binda of lemenens, and 
agers. eure to for this » also : 
TROY CHEMICAL 00, 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, §.Y, 
‘Write for Book 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires.’ Steel or wood wheels to fit any’ 
Ags running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
(i 7 today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 










For steady, all-day running, use COLUM- 
DEAS. Por instant response, use COLUMBIAS, 

or , blasting, barn lanterns, wagon lights, 
telephones, signals and autos, use COLUMBIAS 
—the rugged, full-powered battery. It’s borne 
the makers’ name for 27 years and is sold in 
every part of the world. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY’ 
Cleveland, 


; Ohio . 
Shen ar a ma 
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Farm Buildings and Wooden Block Silo on the 
Property of Charles Coleman, Wayne, Illinois 
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You Can Expect More From Goodyears 


There probably is no product built more 
independently than Goodyear Tires. 


What their competitors are doing, what 
the condition of = market is, what ap- 
pears the expedient thing, concern them 
not at all. 


They are made to no pattern save their 
own—which is the most efficient model 
we have been able to discover. 


They are concerned with no other af- 
fair than to serve to the fullest extent a 
tire may serve. 


Their quality is definite, uniform and 
unusual, regardless of outside conditions. 


We simply go on making them month 


after month along the plan originally laid ~ 


down: that Goodyear Tires shall be as 
good as the finest materials and the great- 
est care can make them—trying to im- 
prove them where that is possible, but 
never for an instant permitting them to 
recede from the high standard first con- 
ceived. 


It happens that the prices on Gicndeesy . 


Tires are very moderate—but do not buy 
them solely on this account. 


Buy them because’ you expect more in 


tire value, in tire goodness, in tire endur- 
ance—in miles, comfort and security. 


Buy them because you expect more in 
satisfaction, in untroubled travel, in plain 
usefulness. 


They’ll deliver—they’ re built to deliver 
just such a return on your investment. 


There is a Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer in your neighborhood—buy them 
from him. 


He’s trained and ready to do more than 
just sell you these tires—he’s eager to help 
you get out of them the last mile we put in. 

While you’re in his place, ask him 
about Goodyear Tubes. They’re detter 
tubes than you’re used to. They’re the 
right kind of a tube to put inside your 
casing if you want it to deliver its maxi- 
mum mileage, ~ | 


Ask him about the Goodyear Tire-Saver 
Kit, also. Everything you will ever need 
to repair any tire satis nt short of com- 
plete ruin is wrapped up in it—it’s the 
only package containing all essential first- 
aids-to-tires. Its cost isinsignificant, when 
you consider the peace of mind it will 
bring you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ““Tire Saver’’ Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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The good pullets are now laying. 

It is up to you to make this a banner 
year. 

There are egg breeds and meat breeds, 
but none that excel in both. 


Summer-hatched pullets will hardly 
start laying before another month. 


The best layers in December, January 
and February are the best to breed from. 


While the beginner need not neces- 
sarily be an expert, he must be more or 
less expert to succeed. 


Have a system. Having eure 
convenient is a saving of labor and a 
preventive of discouragements. 


The Mongrel Is Unprofitable 

No reliance can be placed upon a fowl 
that is not pure in bleod. There is a 
downward tendency in the haphazard 
mixture of breeds. The purebreds of 
to-day not only possess the strong con- 
stitution of the crossbreds, but they 
combine with it wonderful powers for 
the production of eggs and the growing 
of meaty carcasses, qualities that are 
more or less unsatisfactory in mongrels. 

It was purebreds that solved the pos- 
sibility of winter egg production. Mon- 
grel hens are not found in the list of 
phenomenal layers, neither are they a 
factor in establishing poultry farms. 

In fowls that are pure we have habits, 
abilities and characteristics practically 
the same. This enables us to feed and 
care for them more intelligently. 

There is ordinarily more profit in a 
dozen purebreds than in fifty dunghill 
fowls. As a rule, mongrels are of a 
hardy nature ; they are not inbred. The 
continual mixture of blood avoids any 
bad effects such as come from close 
relationship. 

In purebreds we also have beauty. 
The uniformity of marking, color, shape 
and size makes them attractive. 

What success would the broiler plants 
have if mongrels and not purebreds 
were employed? Uniformity of size and 
condition is of untold value in shipping 
carcasses to market; and so it is with 
eggs; and surely we can not expect 
uniformity if we use stock that will 
produce ail sorts of sizes, colors and 
conditions. 

Editorial Observations 

The illustration on this page is that of 
a Silver Wyandotte hen—a good bodied 
and business like specimen. The Silver 
was the first variety of the Wyandotte 
class to make its appearance in the 
poultry world. While there is no posi- 
tive information at hand as to the make- 
up of this breed, it is generally conceded 
that the Silver was the result of a cross 
between the Dark Brahma and the Silver 
Spangled Hamburg. But this evidence 
is rather circumstantial. 

The late Joseph Wallace said there 
was evidence of a first cross between a 
Seabright Bantam aad a Buff Cochin 
hen, or Yellow Chittagong (as some 
calied the Buff Cochins as early as 1868 
or 1869). 

But what we care for more than his- 
tory is the true working value of the 
breed. The writer kept Silver Wyan- 
dottes about twenty-five years ago, and 
found them to be ideal fowls for the 
farmer. While not so-big bodied as the 
White Wyandottes, they still possessed 
a wonderful amount of good meat car- 
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cass, and were excellent egg producers. 
The size of the eggs was rather small 
compared with the general run of eggs 
from our American breeds, and this was 
somewhat against the Silvers. 

The breed, however, has improved 
since the time we kept them, and is 
destined to be again at the front in the 
near future. The color of the plumage 
—silvery white, a-black stripe running 
through each feather, tanering toa point 
near its extremity, having a tapering 
diamond-shaped center of white in the 
back of the male; and the web of each 
feather, white laced with a narrow lus- 
trous greenish black sharply-defined 





Built for Both Eggs and Meat 


lacing, to conform to edge of feather, 
in the male—classes this variety among 
the handsomest fowls in poultrydom. 


Calendar for January 
. The year 1916 has been a good one for 


“the poulterer. The prices of both poultry 


and eggs have been very encouraging, 
and the demand excellent. True, feed 
has been high, and this has been one 
reason why so many reduced the size of 
their flocks. 

Practical poultrymen have long since 
discarded crossbreds and mongrel! stock. 
They are unable to secure results from 
them that are as satisfactory as from 
purebreds, hence their adoption of the 
latter. Purebreds give more uniformity 
to the carcasses and the eggs. 

The war waged by the Pure Food “om- 
mission against the sale of bad eggs and 
bad poultry meat has put the market 
into a healthful condition. Fresh articles 
command a better sale and better re- 
turns. Selling cold storage and pre- 
served stock under their proper title has 
not only stimulated the market for the 
real goods, but it is a safeguard for the 
customer. The honest poulterer now is 
able to get his just dues. 

The question of finding a zood market 
is easily solved ; providing the goods for 
that market is another matter. 

The returns from hens are according 
to the feed and care given them. It is 
necessary to get acquainted with the 
stock, and teach them to become ac- 
quainted with the attendant. There 
must be confidence in order to get good 
results. 

Start the year with a set of books—a 
cash-book and ledger, and diary and 








egg-record books. Keep accurate ac- 
count of everything, and Jet the diary 
pages tell a story through the entire 
year. Unless accurate and careful ac- 
counts are kept, there is no telling how 
the business stands. 

During January there are many days 
when the weather is unfit to allow the 
fowls outdoors. If they are quartered 
in houses that are comfortable and af- 
ford plenty of space, they will do better 
work housed up than when allowed out- 
doors to battle with all kinds of weather. 
Keep the hens busy, and keep the prem- 
ises clean. Filth breeds disease; idle 
hens become mischief-makers. 

This is a good month to mate up the 
breeding pens. Be careful in your selec- 
tion, breed only from the cream of your 
flocks, and don’t forget to introduce 
some new blood. 

Get ready for business. 


Fannie Wood’s Poultry Talk 

Poultry love the out-of-doors. Turn 
them loose when the weather is nice and 
they will gain in vigor. 

Some fowls are more thrifty than oth- 
ers, and it pays to sort out, pick over 
and work up the flock. 

The mistake is too often made of 
wintering more hens than the quarters 
warrant. Nothing on the farm is more 
profitable than hens, provided their 
house is large enough to accommodate 
them without crowding. 

Success is a thing of many details. 
Not one of these small matters can be 
left out or neglected and the fowls not 
suffer for it. 

Feed according to age. Young birds 
use the food given them in making flesh 
and size ef body. Grown-up hens take 
it for egg production; while old ones 
are more apt to turn everything to fat. 

Alfalfa-meal helps fill the winter egg- 
basket ; it takes the place of green food 
to a large extent, and is very rich in 
protein, «, 

Vigor and excess of flesh do not go 
together with poultry. We want good 
strong thrifty chicks later; these come 
only from breeding stock not too fat. 


Our Poultry Club 

Frank Baker, Robinson, Ill, has a 
flock of sixteen Barred Plymouth Rocks 
that laid 1,782 eggs from February ist 
to July ist. 

J. W. Moore, Denison, Tex., has six- 
teen common hens that laid 2,207 eggs 
the past year, and raised thirty-two 
chickens. From February 19th to March 
20th they laid 355 eggs. 

Mrs. F. E. Davis, Lima, N. Y., has a 
turkey hen that laid nineteen eggs in 
her first laying., .Sue began again the 
last of June and faid an average of six 
eggs a week up to October. 

Curtis Johnsom, River Falls, Wis., 
weighed two Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels, hatched April 11th. One weighed 
six pounds five ounces, and the other six 
pounds. He also has pullets weighing 
close to five pounds that are five months 
old lacking two days. 


Farmer Vincent’s Wise Sayings 

The colder the day the more corn 
needed. 

Hens that are to lay eggs for hatching 
purposes should not be fed too heavily 
the forepart of winter. 

Have you ever found hens on the floor 
under the roost, dead? Usually the hen © 
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which dies this way is rather well alon 
in years and has been fed freely of f 
that makes fat. She became too fleshy 
and died of fatty degeneration. 

It seems sometimes as if it makes 
little or no difference how dusty the win- 
dows of the poultry houses are. But it 
is a fact that clean windows tend to 
health and happiness.- That makes it 
worth while to clean the darkened win- 
dows often. 

When hens eat snow, somebody is not 
on his job. Water is what the birds need, 
not snow. 

If you have customers who like rich 
brown eggs, that means that you should 
keep some Plymouth Rocks or Brahmas. 

: arcoal sharpens a hen’s grinders. 

A salad of chopped cabbage = a 
good keen be By = ‘ie bird’s = 

Sometimes the hen that cackles most 
lays the fewest eggs. The cackle is a 
poor trap nest. 

If you can’t get milk maybe you can 
get whey. It isn’t quite up to the mark 
of milk, but it makes a fair substitute. 

A balanced ration is one that satisfies 
the hen. Work at it until you do that, 
and you have solved the problem of 
feeding. 

Many men need pointers on profitable 
marketing. In the long run a market 
right in the home of the consumer is 
the most satisfactory. 

Very little salt is needed in poultry 
feed. Better too little than too much. 


Foot Notes 


The new year should always be begun 
right. The year 1917 can be made more 
profitable with the poultry if the right 
course is followed. The Biggle Poultry 
Book tells just what must be done for 
profits. Itis finely illustrated and has 
colored portraits of the leading breeds, 
besides being chock-full of valuable in- 
formation brought down to date. We 
will send a copy for 50 cents; or, with 
The Farm Journal for five years, $1.25. 
Now is the time to order. 


Charcoal is a great corrective of the 
evils of injudicious overfeeding, as well as 
being a good remedy in bowel troubles. 


Things to be worked for by every poul- 
try keeper: More eggs, finer quality of 
a larger body and more beautiful 
birds. 


Cracked corn should be sifted before 
being fed to the posh the amount 
re Fam ge saved will more than offset the 
abor. 


Bay and development require both 
1 flow and pe | of food, in order 
to buil up 


id frames and give 
strength and vitality to the growing 
stock. 


Don’t let any cabbage or other roots 
go to waste. Tie a stout string around 
the roots of several cabbages, and hang 
them in the hen-house so that the hens 
can just reach them nicely. 


It is said that if old charcoal is heated 
well before it is given to the fowls, it 
will have a tendency to drive off impuri- 
ties which may have 
become absorbed, and 
will be equal to fresh 
charcoal. 


“‘ HELLO, CENTRAL! GIVE ME THE 
CORRECT TIME, PLEASE! I WANT 
TOSET MY WATCH RIGHT FOR 
TO-MORROW MORNING’S CROW! ”” 


Professor Watson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, says it has. been clearly 
proved by experiment that corn should 
not form a very large proportion of the 
= ration for laying hens; it is too 

fattening, especially for hens kept in 
confinement. 


I have found pea hulls to be the best 
litter for the hen-house. I store them 








away when the peas aré hulled.’ Then 
on cold, snowy days I cover the floor 
with them. The hens work contentedly 
among them all day. The bess 5 hen is 
the one that lays the eggs. A. C. H. 


Few ancient eggs attend the play 
As in the long ago, 
For even stale ones cost to-day 
Too much for folks to throw. 
Some bakeries have found a way 
To mix them with their dough, 
And so the poor eggs, sad to say, 
No more attend the show. Guy. 
Do you kee ee your breeding geese in u 
separate from the other poultry? 
If so don’t  fetget to give them plenty 








yee YOUR DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
ur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 


Best Breeds Poultry. Low prices. Big new illust’d circular 
Free. See it. JOHN E. HEATWOLE, Harrisonbarg, Va. 


| Fp - VAR. POULTRY. Eggs and stock for sale, 
reasonable, Cat. free. H. D. ROTH, Box P, Souderton, Pa. 
200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 


White W Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


HITE LEGHORN COCKERELS $2 each. Pure ‘‘ Barron"’ 
286 egg strain. Order direct. Satisfaction or money back. 
Free catalog. 1788 Ranch, Box 66, Kearney, Neb. 


ABY Chicks & Ducklings. White Rocks, Leghorns, W. I. R. 
Ducklings. Saperb stock. $10 ¥ 100 & oe up. Capac 1 100, ~~ 
annually. Catalog. Sabcock Poultry Fi | 
SS CATALOG FREE, sone fine Poultry, Tu 
G Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies, Flees. 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
a Pure-Bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, yo 


Fowls. Low prices. by gt poultry farm. 
$000 prrtees, Large catalog 4c. A. A. Zremen, Box 8, Austin, Minn. 


Pure Bred Poultry. 5. ~~ Sie gone wpe and ate 
quote you prices. Ohie. 


PFILE’'S es 6 VARIETIES 
‘ farm-raised Land Water-Fowls, Eggs 





























in season. Incu 

“Grower's Guide "2c. An t i. 
Write today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
Poultryman, Box e624, Freeport, til. 


me oy eps 5 DUCK CULTURE 
illustrated , duck t ————" 








No freightto Actual hen controls everything. 
Rotangh, ad oeete. uo cnstiyenanee. Over 750,000 

fn use. Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanted. 
Free Cetaieg with 1817 Millien-Mark Intreductery Offer. 
Sioms & Co., Sts.8,Cept.48,Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Can 
tells why this 


coal - burning brooder, 
ae regulated, is 
best for begeuners as well 
as experts. 


Write NOW for your copy. 
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‘Make Your Hens Lay 


on feeding raw bone. Rich in and all other 
Get twice the ewe, more fertile Sane tanoeee chicks, earlier 


mg 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL No money 


easy, Fup —— itand Open Bon pine 

see. , au 
with N cl Don 
wing. We MAN O64 Ben _46, inetd, mone 


‘Bend for and read our 
elements. 
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“ENTERPRISE” MILLS 


Siren 9320. Gi 
stock, poultry or a cepecialy A 


renee 


i 


Big capacity. Backed by fifty years 





g 


bones (dry ¥ 


Grist f 
$3.00" 


Shige ek eed 


heel and perfect balances 
fy wheel and perfect bala $5.00; 2 bushels, $7.00 


Bone, Shell and Corn Mill, $8.50. Strong, durable, com 


ae ee fn 
f: bh ret 
‘arm suc each as grinding bones (dry or poultry and ack 1 bushels corn 


per hour, To fomten ce ee eee With crunk instond 


are reo iy made ont invariably give long and satisfactory service. 


poctally elaghed’ to ‘neepes rye, » ee i kinds of ; 
reparing ie geia ‘or 


e easy running. Capacity 


This 





Your dealer can supply “Enterprise” Mille. Wee os for Feed Bil Censkoe. "Corn S850" 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Dept. 51, PHILADELPHIA 
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of oyster-shells and grit. They need 
them as badly as other poultry, a Se 
will be surprised to see what a quantity 
a few geese will consume during the 
laying season. Mrs. E. S. TAYLOR. 


If a breeder who has always kept one 
kind of hens suddenly changes to poul- 
try of another breed, he ought to re- 
member that the new variety may have 
to be fed and cared for in quite a differ- 
ent way from the old breed. That will 
call for study as to the best kinds of 
food,;-best methods of housirig and many 
other things. 


Dry-dust is a valuable absorbent. It 
is gdod in the hen-house if spread over 
parts of the hennery daily. Wherever 
there. are foul gases this dry dust is use- 
ful. “When mixed with ground tobacco- 
stems and rotted leaves and dry manure 
it makes an excellent fertilizer, and is 
worth a good deal in developing plants 
in a-hurry... . Mrs. J. J, O’CONNELL, 


Nest boxes Gught to be made of planed 
wood. It may be handier to use old nail- 
kegs, orange crates and such thin 
but these are by no means handy for 
the hen. -It is -her comfort that we 
should be-thinking about. It makes a 
lot of difference in the money she brings 
during the ¢ourse of the year whether 
or not she"is all the time comfortable 
and happy. 


I was interested in an itém in The 
Farm Joufnal of recent date, relative to 
an one of unusual size and contents. 
The following is. another true story of a 
wonderful egg and its contents: Ina 
dozen eggs purchased from a grocery 
store, one was found that was unusual] 
large. On opening it I discovered in it 
another ene with a hard shell, one-third 
the size of the outer . On ——— 
this second egg I found a soft-shellec 
egg. These were each perfect eggs as 
to contents. I regret to state that they 
were not weighed or measured. ~ 

ELIZABETH S. HARKNESS. 


If you run short on straw and forest 
leaves along in the winter when the 
days are still bleak and snowy, - 


f s,fron : 

bub Piha ve jerk @ or x 
corn from the stalks after topping off 
the part above the ears, and store it in 
a dry place. Then in the winter we 
husk it out, getting the bright, fresh 
husks for the poultry-house floor. 
They make fine material in which the 
hens can busy themselves hunting the 
scattered grain, and will not break 
up so quickly as straw. Chopped up 
fodder is also; and we often chop 
up the entire stalks and ears into short 
lengths. The hens hunt eagerly for 
the broken grains and pieces of. cob 
containing corn, and also eat up much 
of the fodder blades along with the 
grain. The main thing is to keep the 
laying hen on the stir. GEo.W. BRowN. 
I was an egg, hatched out to say 
That eggs this year will have their day. 

- The price, they claim, 

will surely soar 

To greater heights than 
t " e’er before. 
/ Be wise, and act on this 

hint then— 





hen: 

You’ multiply your eggs by two 

And sing a cock-a-doodle-doo. 
ALBERT E. PHARO. 

C Nore: There are in s 
tle Gane WA ae o's ch Merek, pene: © aes 
ord rare Take advantage of this opportunity 
and stimulate egg production by extra care.] 

In removing chicks from the incu- 
bator_to the er, t care must 
be taken to prevent them from bei 
chilled. This can well be accomplish 
by placing them in a basket and cover- 


ing with a woolen cloth laid lightly over 


the chicks, or with burlap or cotton laid 


over the basket. A shallow wooden box | 


having a muslin cover makes a very 
convenient chick carrier. The main 
thing to do is to prevent chilling. Care 
should be taken to have the temper- 
ature of the brooder about the same as 
that of the incubator—that is, 98° to 
100° Fahrenheit under the hover. The 
temperature should be lowered gradu- 
ally about 5° per week until during the 
fourth week it is 85°. If very high 
temperatures are maintained for long 
periods it flowers the vitality of the 


POULTRY PAPER feist’ 








to-date ; 
all you want bo Imew. about care fom 
‘or pleasure : 
Four monthe for 10 cue 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 44, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
rts Set lores 

» cures for 

ay 10 cents. Bend today. 

B. H. GREIDER, Bex 42, Eheems, Pa. 


POULTRY and SQUABS for PROFIT 


Sy Write for Foy’s Big Book FREE—an encyclo- 








pedia of poultry information—written by a man 
who knows. Leading varieties of poultry and 
pigeons in natural colors. Low prices on fowls and 
eggs. FRANK FOY, Box 36, Clinton, fowa. 











« IMPROVED. PARCEL POST 
Race: EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers Leg Bands 
New Egg Cases Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
47 Harrison Street New York 


Join Our MONEY-MAKERS 
with ““Successful”’ Ssnoovens 


























WE PAY $36 Awan xr srrt 





WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduces our 
a and steck powders. i 
GLER COMPANY, X 321, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 









4 ¢® Crown Bone “ utter 

ls Easy, Fast : Strong, Substantial boild. 
F fresh cut bone and get more onge. 
higher percentage fertility. Also Dry 
Bone, Grain, Fertilizer and Shell Mills, 


All sizes, Hand and Power. Write today for Free Illus. 
Catalog & Price List. WILSON BROS., Dept. 36, 


A eed 
y yan Pd Sas aires ld egg—big per- 


, foody, 
fectly formed and strong shelled. Grinds 
the food in the gizzard and mixes it with cal- 









pose grit. Write Booklet. 
_ THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
54 Cleveland Street, Piqua, Ohio 





Henry Steinmesch knows the Chicken 
business. He has been at it for 30 years, 
and is a leader in all Poultry vities 
of fhe oo . Steinmesch says—*‘The 

en ° 
‘ast. Tine cocret of ing every 
Chi nena ponsnenes. Ny [ike Cees Boek tee ou how, 
saves you money, time . Write for it today. 
Henry Steinmesch, Pres. 74 N. 4th St., St Louis, Mo. 
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brood, and many deaths are sure to re- 
sult. Marked downward variations are 
equally objectionable. If the hover is 
kept too cool, the chicks will crowd to- 
gether and much injury is sure to fol- 
low. Be careful not to allow the direct 
rays of the sun to fall on the hover of 
the brooder. This causes great varia- 
tions in temperature and, besides, all 
the chicks are apt to try to crowd to 
the one spot. 


Money in Turkeys 


Grain and stock farms are well adapted 
to turkey raising—The cost is small 
and the profits large 


On most farms turkey culture will be 
found profitable ; in fact, a more profit- 
able side-line would be difficult to find. 
Turkeys require plenty of range where 
they can find grasshoppers and other 
insects, green vegetation, the seeds of 
weeds and grasses, waste grain, etc. A 
range of that kind will save consider- 
able. «home feeding, although a grain 

ood should be given each evening, at a 
reguiar hour, near the barn or ,shed 
where the turkeys should roost. 

Grain and stock farms are particulariy 
well adapted to turkey raising, and it is 
on such farms that most of the turkeys 
are found. Little has ever been done 


in the way of raising turkeys in confine- | 


ment, and where it has been tried the 
results have been discouraging. 

In selecting turkeys for breeding, the 
most important factors to be considered 
are vigor, size, shape, bone, early ma- 
turity and color of plumage. The»bod 
should be deep and wide, the back beond, 
and the breast round and full. The head 
should be of good size and with a ciean, 
healthy appearance. A strong, well-made 
skeleton is shown by thick, sturdy shanks 
and straight, strong toes. 
the aim of every turkey raiser to have 


a flock of pure-bred turkeys, even though | 


they are sold at market prices. The 
male at the head of the flock should by 
all means be a purebred of the best 
type obtainable. The male is one-half 
the entire flock, and by continually se- 
lecting the best. females. of-a similar 
type and mating these with a ac Bi 
male, one _ have a fiock of uniform! 


large, early maturing, strong bon 
long and deep bodi " turkeys of the 
same color. 


Fifteen turkey hens can safely be 
mated to a vigorous tom. ‘If twenty or 
thirty hens are kept, two toms should 
not be allowed to run with them at the 
same time, but one should be confined 
one day and the other the next. When 
two toms are allowed to run together 
during the mating season they fight, and 
the stronger does practically al of the 
mating. 

Turkey hens are apt.to ‘‘steal’’ their 
nests in hidden places, such as a patch 
of weeds, tall grass or thick brush, and 
often wander half a mile or more from 
home before they find locations that 
suit them. To find these stolen nests 
often proves to be a lohg and tedious 
task, the usual method being to follow 
each turkey hen as she separates from 
the flock and starts. toward her nest, 
care being taken that she does not know 
she is being followed. A much easier 
and quicker method than this is to con- 
fine the hens early some morning soon 
after they have come down from the 


roost, and let them out late in the after-. 


noon. Those that are laying will then 
head for their nests in order to lay the 
engs they have been holding. 

f many turkeys are kept, the use of 
a breeding pen will be found a great 


convenience. This pen should cover a 
sufficient area to allow the turkeys some 
exercise, an acre for fifteen birds being 


none too large. A hog-tight wire fence 
three feet high will hold most turkeys, 


and if they sci in flying out, the 


Tt should be | 











Sante feathers of one wing should be 
clipped. Nests should be scattered about 
the pen; those which en hens take 
to most readily being barrels turned on 
their sides, with nests shaped in them 
with straw. 

‘Turkey Secrets,’’ by the late Horace 
Vose, is without a doubt the most com- 
plete work on the subject, and should be 
in the hands of all turkey we espe- 
cially beginners. A copy of the book 
may be had from The Voom Journal ; 
price, 25 cents per copy. Send for com- 
plete free catalogue of rural books. 
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The Art of Caponizing 
A series of instructive articles by a 
Canadian expert—No. 1 


HE general definition of capon is, 
‘‘A gelded or castrated male chick- 
en, to im the flesh for table 

use.”’ ‘Therefore a capon is an unsexed 
male, the name or term usually applying 
to chickens. 

The operation is called ‘‘caponizing.’’ 
In pronouncing these two pagans oul 
me ‘‘caponizing,’’ divide into syllables, 
thus: Ca-pon and ca-pon-izing. 

According to the New Oxford Dic- 
tionary, capons were mentioned as early 
as 1000 A. D., and 
the subject was 
discussed at some 
length in 1898 A. D. 
We are all familiar 
with Shak e's 
frequent reference 
to them. 
and caponizing are, 
therefore, not a 
new or recent inno- 
vation, but are of 
White Orpington Capons ancient and honor- 

able mention. 

The first —— that will naturally 
present itself to the ical mind is, 
** Why is the practise so little known if 
it is of such great antiquity?’’ I grant 
that at first thought the query seems 
well-nigh unanswerable, and especially 
in view of the statement that the o - 
tion is for the ‘‘improvement of the 
flesh of chickens for table use.’’ 

One would naturally think that an op- 
eration which would improve the flesh 
of a cockerel, and which was known and 
practised a thousand years ago, would 
be universal to-day, and that there would 
not be a place or an inhabitant on this 
whole round globe that would not be 
perfectly familiar with the subject. 

But fact is, there are millions on 
this new and progressive North Ameri- 
can continent who have not so much as 
heard the nameof capon, to say nothin 
of the question of how to caponize an 
what the benefits are. Naturally, there 
are reasons for this state of affairs. 

If_properly -and - utilized 
the noble, graceful, gentle, dignified 
and affectionate capon will reduce the 
feed bills, death rate, fighting, noise, an- 
noyances, and correspondingly increase 
the profits, efficiency and pleasure, in 
poultry raising. 

The improvement in surgical instru- 
ments during the past decade has been 
marvelous, but when it comes to capon- 
izing tools much can not be said regard- 
ing them, as it is only in recent years 
that there has been real improvement 
in design. 

Owing to the internal location of the 
generative organs of cockerels, and the 
early age at which the operation should 
be performed, instruments specially de- 
signed are absolutely necessary. In 
this, as in everything else, a practical 
knowledge of the operation is essential 
in designing and manufacturing such 





About twenty-five years ago capon- 
izing in this country was widely adver- 
tised, and poultrymen in large numbers 
were induced to take it up; but their 
efforts were not successful, owing to the 
faulty and primitive design of the tools, 
and the imperfect workmanship of im- 

ractical mechanics who had no real 

nowledge of the art. The instructions 
sent out with these instruments were 
also very meager and confusing, and 
failure was inevitable. The effect was 
detrimental, rather than beneficial, and 
has done more to discourage the prac- 
tise than any other cause. 

The design and workmanship of ca- 
ponizing instruments must be consid- 
ered very carefully. The instructions 
accompanying them must be clear and 
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explicit, and reasonable care and judg- 
ment must be exerted in following 
directions. 

Unless one is willing to do this, will- 
ing to use common sense and reasoning 
powers, willing to give the matter a lit- 
tle genuine thought and consideration, 
refusing to jump at conclusions, fail- 
ure will be as sure as it has been with 
thousands upon thousands of others. 
Efficiency and convenience are the first 
considerations, and prices the last. 

The illustration represents two ca- 
pons. Note the small comb and wattles, 
the long silky and fluffy plumage, and 
the great size. They are White Orping- 
tons, and weigh twelve and thirteen 
pounds each, and were used as foster- 
mothers. S. K. Burp. 


Facts About Geese 
Items that are well worth remembering 


The goose should be chosen for her 
weight of body, steadiness of deport- 
ment and breadth of foot—a quality 
which indicates the presence of other 
excellences. In one season the 
usually lays from ten to twenty eggs; 
and, should she not be desired to sit, 
by removing the eggs as fast as she 
lays them and at the same time feeding 
her highly, she may be induced to con- 
tinue laying to the number of forty-five 
or even fifty. This is, however, unusual 
as well as ee 

When tolerably well looked after, geese 
may be made to lay, and even hatch, 
three times in a year. When this is de- 
sired, the plan to pursue is to feed them 
highly, house them well, and set them 
early in the spring so as to have the 
first brood early in March; but it would 
be better to have two good clutches 
reared than three bad ones. 

The beginning of the goose’s laying 
may be known by noticing her running 
from one place to another, c i 
straws in her mouth. This is done for 
the purpose of forming a nest, at which 
time she should be watched or she ma 
drop her eggs where they can not read- 
ily be found. When a goose lays her 
first egg in any particular nest, no fur- 


ther trouble need be feared, for she will 
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continue to lay in that spot and will not 
be likely to stray elsewhere. 

Geese should be confined as little as 
possible, as they need plenty of room to 
walk about. hile it is not strictly 
necessary to have a pond or other water 
for them to swim in, bathing is very 
beneficial in keeping them clean and in 
affording exercise to prevent overfat- 
tening. When geese are within range 
of water and are suffered to roam at 
large, they usually discover it and daily 
resort to it afterward. But notwith- 
standing their fondness for water their 
sleeping places must be kept dry. 

Geese are grazers, and grass is as 
necessary to t as water; the rank- 
est, coarsest grass, such as the cattle 
would reject, seems to be their choice. 
They are partial to such grasses as are 
found on swampy lands, of which, or: 
haps, no more profitable use could be 
made. They likewise enjoy a@ range in 
the age seer ee ey can find 
young grass a erbage springing u 
amongst the stubble, and where consid- 
erable corn can be picked up that other- 
wise would be lost. 

Geese are naturally hardy and not 
subject to disease. 

Richardson, a celebrated English au- 
thority, once said that the ideal gander - 
has large dimensions, active gait, lively 
and clear eyes, an ever-ready and hoarse 
voice, and a demeanor full of boldness. 

White goose feathers have a better 
market value than colored ones. In the 
value of the feather crop, the Embden 
excels any other variety. To make a 

nd of feathers will require about 
our geese. The feather crop of the 
Toulouse goose is said to be worth $1. 

Goose culture can not be run on the 
extensive scale common in duck raising, 
as the eggs are hatched by héns instead 
of by incubators, and the goose is not 
so prolific in egg production as the duck. 

or commercial purposes the Toulouse, 
Embden, African and Chinese breeds are 
the most profitable. 

The Embden seems to be the favorite, 
with the Toulouse a close second. The 

pularity of the former is due to its 
arge size, heavy weight and pure white 
plumage. 
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Coucou de Malines 
A Belgian breed which resembles our 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
ties correspondents have been 
uiring about a breed known as 
alines.’’ Very little is known of 
it in ‘this country, and yet ’tis claimed 
it has been bred in America to some ex- 
tent, although never becoming popular. 

Coucou de Malines resemble a cross of 
our Barred Plymouth Rocks and Cuckoo 
Cochins. The birds are shaped some- 
what like the Asiatic breeds, yet fash- 
joned after the Plymouth Rock. They 
are large-sized fowls, and are regarded 
as the leading variety of Belgian fowls 
for table purposes. 

It is said they are extensively bred in 
the northern part of Belgium in villages 
west of Malines, chiefly in the district 
in and about Flanders. They are termed 
**Poules des Bruxelles,’’ when killed and 
dressed for market. 

They resemble the Plymouth Rock in 
color, are generally of an Asiatic type, 
of a heavy build, substantial in bone, 
short compact tails, somewhat like the 
Brahma and the Cochin. The males 
weigh from seven to ten pounds. The 
legs are stout, rather long in comparison 
shanks, flesh colored 
or pinkish white, ‘and more or less cov- 
ered with small feathers. They have a 
single comb and rather upright car- 
riage. They have not been bred to a 

eat extent, but like the Houdan, of 

rance, are highly considered, and the 
interest in growing them is fast increas- 
ing. The hens are or _ layers, 
though the eggs, whic ave tinted 
shells, are rather small when compared 
with other eneral-purpose fow]s of their 
size. The hens make excellent sitters 
and fine mothers. 

Their flesh is excellent in quality. 
They are rather slow to mature, and 
are not considered superior to the best 
French and English poultry. The breed 
is well suited to the section in which it is 
kept, and it has done fairly well, both in 
England and America, wherever — 

Like all the Belgian, French an 
lish-grown poultry, these have the pink- 
ish- white skin and meat which finds 
more favor in the eye of the foreigner 
than does any other kind. 

Great stress is laid upon having plump 
fowls, with long breast- bones and a 
full round abdomen. This kind of poul- 
try is selected because the birds can 
be grown quickly into medium-weight 
roasters of g size, and are plump 
and attractive from the start. They are 
ea combination of the best meat-produc- 
ing fowls of the world, bred with no 

er purpose in view than that of pro- 
ducing fine market ss 

Thousands of people throughout the 
Malines district pay special attention to 
the production of market P grerif which 
is hatched, reared, finished, fattened and 
dressed on the home place, and packed 
in large baskets, with rye-straw placed 
between each layer of fowls. 

One of the most perfect tests of qual- 
ity is the fact that when unpacked in 
the market stall, the meat is of such a 
delicate, soft tex- 
ture as to become 
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permanently marked by the straw. Spe- 
cimens that plainly show this marking 
across the back bring the highest prices 
when exposed for sale. 

The most desirable feature in dressed 
poultry for the Paris market is the soft, 
. tender, velvety finish of the flesh, which 
‘<£ es way to the pressure of the hand, 

t returns to.its plumpness when the 
hand is removed. 

These poultrymen and their customers 
do not think it possible to pay too much 





attention to the quality of their poul- 
try. As long as this is continued there 
will be no possible chance for American 
poultry to gain a foothold in the high- 
class markets of Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don, until we learn to grow and finish 
our market poultry as it is being done 
there. 

Perhaps the recent movement of the 
American Poultry Association toward 
having breed Standards, in the rear por- 
tion of which books will be chapters giv- 
ing the best information relative to pro- 
ducing better grades of fresh-laid eggs 
and market poultry, may influence and 
improve all this. 
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Poultry In a Back Lot 


The case of a very, very green novice 


EHOLD the city Jake! Born and 

reared in Chicago, married and liv- 

ing thereafter in Cleveland, and 
then by a strange turn of fate brought 
to live in this smaller town. 

After living for several months in our 
own littie home, with a deep back-yard, 
I decided to have some chickens, so I 
bought a Rhode Island Red rooster and 
five hens from a farmer. Two hens 


died before spring—one from lice, as I | 


now believe, and the other because of 
double sitting. 

I knew so little about chickezis that I 
had never heard about chicken licé, nor 
knew that hens must not be set several 
times successively ; and I did not know 
that all eggs were not fertile! Can you 
imagine such dense ignorance ? 


Well, by luck more than anything, | 


last spring we hatched twenty-one chicks 
that all lived, and I had meanwhile read 
everything I could find about chickens, 
especially about the Rhode Island Reds ; 
and my husband, as a joke, gave me 
The Farm Journal. From the very first 
number I was absorbed, and read it 
from cover to cover for information; 
and truly I never have read one single 
copy without going right out to the 
hen-house to better conditions. My in- 
terest in the paper and my pets increases 
together. I now have seventeen hens 
and one pet rooster, all as tame as cats 
or dogs; and I am devoted to them all, 
for they are beautifui. 

Their house is rather small, but very 
warmly built, though only of scrap lum- 
ber and old piano- boxes. But the roof 
and sides are covered with three-ply tar 
paper. The initial cost of that, and my 
first chickens,- was $10.. A setting of 
pure Rhode Island Red eggs cost me $1 
more. 

In the morning I give them'a warm 
feed of three cupfuls of corn-meal and 
three of bran, mixed, and with a little red 
pepper added. also give them warm . 
water, grated cabbage, potato peelings, | 
and “bread or meat scraps from the 
table. At night they have more warm 
water, and two pounds of whole corn 
scattered in deep straw. They range 
free from October till May. Their coop 
is kept as clean as my house, and I have 
never once had sickness of any kind in 
my ficck since I lost the two hens of my 
original five. 

We dump our soft-coal ash dust in the 
yard, fresh every week, for them to 
dust in. This is, no doubt, very ama- 
teurish care, and I admit my inexperi- 
ence; but now let me add the proud 
fact that for two months we have been 
getting an increasing number of eggs 
from the new pullets, until for about 
two weeks we have been getting seven 
and eight eggs a day. 

We have, as I have said, seventeen 
hens. Their feed costs me exactly $2.60 
a month, including grain, cabbage and 
beef scrap. We pe at present fourteen 
eggs every two days, and eggs in Cleve- 
land (guaranteed strictly fresh) are now 
bringing L pe prices. e also had six 
five-pound roascers to eat, and chickens 
here bring twenty-seven cents a pound. 

In one month we received seventeen 
and a half dozen eggs; these at an 

average of forty-five 
cents a dozen, brought 
us $7.88. Taking out 
$2.60 a month for feed, 
leaves a profit on seven- 


THE NIGHTMARE OF THE AUTOIST 
WHO FRIGHTENED HENS 


teen hens of $5.28 in one month. Not 

ae for an amateur, is os ene m 
ucation is progressing right g. 

hope that the size of my hen colony, 








my enthusiasm, and love of the work 


and most helpful Farm Journal, will also 
progress. 

I believe that my success is due only 
to my constant care for and interest ‘a 
my feathered friends, for I can not be- 
gin to tell how much I like them, and 
how really fond of me they seem. They 
are not the brainless creatures people 
believe them to be. 

Warren, O. Mrs. H. M. D. 
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Why take lower prices after you have been to all the trouble of 
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high prices. we get through our close connection with the best 


manufacturers. 


e were the first to issue classified price lists, 


that tell you beforehand how much you will get. Trappers and 
hunters stay with us after trying others. Liberal grading and 


prompt returns. No commission or t 
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All this means highest profits for your season’s work. 


Write us today. 


Becker Bros. & Co. Dope: 2 Sistas W. 29th 8t., few Tork 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


HE breeding stock should be strong, 

well-developed birds. The females 
should be large and vigorous. 

There is no reasonable excuse for 
allowing unmated specimens to remain 
in the loft. 

At times the newly - mated pair will 
cause considerable disturbance in . the 
loft by flying about searching for a 
nesting place best suited to their fancy. 
In doing this it is not unusual for them 
to fly into nesting places of other pig- 
eons, and quarrel and contend with them 
for the same. To prevent this it is best 
to put them into a new nesting place 
for aday or two, so as to have them get 
accustomed to it. Usually when this is 
done they will cling to it for a home. 

Any good substantial box will do for 
a nesting place. Many people are now 
making use of empty egg crates, or 
orange boxes placed on the side, and 
within these are located small wooden 
or clay dishes that are made use of for 
nests. 

It is not best to attempt to grow 
squabs during the colder months unless 
your houses are warm enough to pre- 
vent the freezing of the eggs, or the 
young after being hatched. 

When the noe are hatched during 
the cold months they are very likely to 
become chilled when the parent bird 
leaves them for food. Once they are 
chilled through, they are quite likely 
not to seek .a food supply, and, chilled 
through, they are a lost product which 
can not be regained or replaced. 

‘*T wouldn’t raise pigeons, they’re too 
dirty,’’ is the complaint often made 
against these beautiful birds ; while, as 
a matter of fact, it is far less work to 
keep a pigeon loft and fly free from 
— odors than a poultry house. 

tep into a pigeon loft where litter has 
soon allowed to accumulate two or three 
weeks and you will notice merely a 
slight ammonia odor; but allow the 
same condition in your poultry house 
and—well, you’!l fully realize that it is 
time to clean Up 

The color of the feathers of a pigeon 
has little to do with its utility value; 
but: the color of its skin-is of much im- 
portance, as,the dark-skinned squabs 
are sold at a very low figure. It pays 
to watch one’s flock very carefully and 
cull out all pai freee such birds. 

The Red and Yellow Carneaux and all 
white-feathered varieties seem to have 
little tendency toward dark skins. 

ever one gets low-grade pigeons 
to start with, he never has anything but 
the most common -and seaflest squab 
breeders, while if he had bought fewer 
pairs and started with large fine birds, 
he could later have sold a great number 
for breeders; as they are in constant 
demand and are readily sold. 

Pigeons should have a chance to bathe 
twice a week in cold weather, and at 
least every other day in hot weather. 

A bath pan of zinc or galvanized-iron 
three or four inches deep and about 


pone. Rear square (or in diameter, if- 


round) should be provided in the fly: -In 
this a generous supply of: pure, fresh 
water should be put in the morning, 
and at noon or afternoon what is-le 
should be thrown out. 

If a trough can be provided in the fly 
through which water is constantly flow- 
ing, so much the better. This trough 
should be twelve to fifteen inches wide, 
three inches high, and made of one-inch 
stuff. The water escaping at the oppo- 
site end from its entrance may be run 
beg a barrel with its top sunk even with 
Pv tego and the top covered to keep 








is or animals from falling in ; or | ° 


the water may be allowed to escape by 
a natural channel, if there be one. 

To keep pigeons healthy, a bath is as 
essential] as food. Do not try to keep 
them without a bath. Give them a chance 
and see how they enjoy it. 

Some pigeon men believe that the way 
to get good strong healthy young is to 


separate cocks and hens as soon as they 
get well into the molt, and then never | 


t them see each other till spring. They 
reason that a cock and hen that have 
gone through a season of hatching, feed- 
ing and molting, are in no condition to 
breed healthy young. 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 


fo Make money breeding PER squabs.. 1917 mar- 

( kets highest on record. Start at once. We teach 

2 you how to sell best as well as how to raise. 

Write at once for t) is big free book to the found- 

er of the squab industry, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
30@ Howard St., Melrose Highl de, M ch 


Get 50% More Eggs 
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tempting green feed in the 
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Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
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BREE Fine Pure-bred chickens, ducks. geese, 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, 
vigorous, beautiful. Fowls, eggs, neubators at low prices. 
America's ry farm. 23 yrs. exp. Large fine cate- 
log free. F. A. Neubert, Box 612, Mankato, Minn. 


Chickens. Bronze, 
50 Varieties. White Holland, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys; I Embden, 
airtean. China Geese ; kin, Rouen, In- 
dian Runner Muscovy ya Guineas. 
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My World's Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


has led the field for 10 years. Over 
524,000 now in use, all bought under my 
10-Year Money-Back Guarantee — 

Freight Prepaid, Home Test Pian 

Small in cost, big in results. Used by 
Uncle Sam, leading Agri. Colleges and 
America’s most successful chicken raisers. 
My big —_ poultry book, ‘*Hatching Facts"’,con- 
taining 125 photographs tells all. With it comes 


My $1000 Gold Offers 


—the chance of a lifetime to make extra mone 
with a hatching outfit. Write me for the wed 
and full particulars:ttoday. — Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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Belle City Incubator Co.,Box34 Racine, Wis. 
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X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 30 Des Moines, la, 


sure Teen Setieed of sturdier chicks. One 
that will add to your knowledge of genuine 
incubator values—enable you to snow posi- 
t and demand in the incuba- 
tor you buy. Write tc oh it—read it—and learn the 
secret of the wonderful hatches assured to users of 


X-Ray Incubators 
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Prepaid 
Fill the big oil tank of the X-Ray Incubator just once—at Practically 
ht the lamp—in fifteen 
atching chamber is ex- 
actly right—other incubators require four to five hours. 
Ray tank, squarely underneath, holds enoug 
hatching period. The iamp’s flame is scientifically adjusted by the X: 
matic Trip. The flameis automatically decreased of increased as needed. 

corners, no wasted heat, no “cooked” eggs—none chilled. 

And the Five New 1917 Features make the 1917 X-Ray Incubator better than ever. 
X-Ray Gas Nog Ain ingenious device that prevents lamp fumes entering egg 
Tray, new feature that assures sanitation, protects is Little 
Tester, most portect handy tester ever conceived; New Handy 4 
Tray. All new, exclusive X- Ray features that 

Be sure to write for the 1917 X-Ray Book tonight. 
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THE BUSY BEE 
By D. Everett Lyon 


HAPPY New Year to all, with the 
wish that during. 1917 we may all 
turn over a new leaf and be better 

folks and better beekeepers. 

Father Time reminds us with the flight 
of years that we are growing older (and 
I trust better) ; and while we are mak- 
ing provision for the comforts of our 
home temporal, let us not be unmindful 
of the home eternal. — 

One by one we drop off, but, like Ten- 
nyson’s brook, the busy bees go on for- 
ever; and long after we have gone: into 
the great beyond, the busy bees. will 
still be winging their way to the: fra- 
grant harvest-fields and laying their 
tribute upon the ever-present bloom. 

Let us, like them,-sweeten life, for we 
pass this way but once ; and let us learn 
and take to heart the lessons they teach 
us in untiring energy and a spirit of 
noble altruism. 

Just now the little fellows are in a 
state of absolute repose, enjoying a 
well-earned rest. As we look into the 
brood nest, in imagination, we see them 
all clustered together in a nest. resem- 
bling a ball, with just a slight movement 
perceptible as the bees on the outside of 
the ball slowly but surely work. them- 
selves toward the center—those in the 
center being gradually worked toward 
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the surface—thus equalizing the tem- 
perature and keeping the cluster warm. 

Her Majesty, the queen, is in or near 
the.center of the ball of bees,. with 
pa a few eggs in the central comb; 

ut brood rearing will not be begun in a 

proper sense until March. 
' Since there are better ways in which 
we can spend our time than in meddling 
with the bees, we’ll leave them undis- 
turbed, dreaming of. the happy summer 
days when, in full flight, they’ll make 
the air resonant with their song as they 
hie away to the clover-fields. 

If your colonies were carefully pre- 
pared for winter you need not worry now. 

My outdoor yard on the Jersey coast 
is completely covered with snow, but an 
answering buzz from the colony when I 
— the hive assures me that all’s well. 

ow is an excellent time in which to 
plan for the coming season, not only in 
getting hives and sections in proper con- 
dition, but along other lines. 
. Has it ever occurred to you that since 
— home yard of, say, fifty colonies, 
as proved profitable, it’ might be ‘an 
excellent thing to establish a couple of 
out yards? 

It isn’t a difficult or complicated mat- 
ter to do so, and requires, after the 
establishing of the yard, only the appli- 
cation of the same methods which have 
spelled succéss in the home yard. 

. It isn’t necessary to buy land for the 





21 
out yen. as many men will gladly rent 


for $5 a year sufficient space .on a hill- 
side or rocky piece of land, and if the 
out yard is placed at, say, five miles from 
the home yard, it can be easily reached 
by wagon, auto or motorcycle. 

If it is: planned to keep only abou 
seventy-five colonies as a total, it may 
be better to have the seventy-five in the 
one home yard. ; 

If, however, it is your purpose to 
keep about 150 colonies, then by all 
means have two additional out yards of 
fifty colonies each, with the home yard 
as the center, and each of the out yards 
about five miles away, one to the west- 
ward and the other to the eastward. 

You will need a small portable build- 
ing about 9x 12 feet which can be placed 
in each out yard.when needed as a work- 
shop and extracting room when harvest- 
ing the crop, and which can be taken 
down for the winter. 

Where outdoor wintering in double- 
walled hives is practised, there will be 
no necessity of carting the bees home 
each fall. 

Read up on artificial increase, queen 
rearing, swarm control, and foul brood, 
and make yourself the master of every 
phase of beekeeping. 

These and other vital subjects are 
fully treated and illustrated in the Biggle 
Bee Book. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
from this office. 
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Month by Month on the Farm 


By A Nebraska Woman 
The farm road and the city road 


have been staying in town for a while 

and have noticed quite a number of 

things. In some ways the city tires 
me, but there are advantages in town 
which we farmers lack and which we 
need very much. I see the big trucks 
rolling along with their great loads of 
all sorts of provisions, which came in 
the first place from farms; but they 
did not roll along like that when Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer started out in the 
big wagon. No, indeed! They rolled 
smoothly part of the time but never 
swiftly. And some of the time the,old 
wagon bumped and bounced atte. 
Farmer humped over because he was 
tired, and Mrs. Farmer had an aching 
back when the wagon finally.got to 
town. When they arrived back home 
just at dark, they were chilly and stiff 
and hungry. 

Some of the time there is no starting 
out from the farmyard gate because 
the roads are not in a state for starting 
anywhere. They are too muddy. It is 
humiliating and depressing to be beaten 
in everything you try to do by anything 
so obnoxious as mud. When you want 
to run somebody down you say, ‘‘ His 
name is mud.’’ When one politician 
wants to accuse another of something, 
he accuses him of throwing mud. fi 

ple are slow, we say they are stuck 
“s the — a —_ is oat the 
armer amily are a part 
of the time—mud-bound. 

Péople think about as fast as the 
move. Joy-riders move too fast 
their ts, I fancy, just buzz around 
without taking any definite form. But 
I know how this slow traveling affects 
me. I have started out in the morning 
with mind alert and in a good humor, 
and by noon I was dull, stupid, a bit 

» and we had traveled only 
eighteen miles. 
esterday as I went down town I 
stopped on a corner and watched the 
men who were surfacing the brick pave- 
ment. The bricks were showing wear, 
and the pavement was to be made bet- 
ter than it was in the first place by a 
coating of asphalt. The men, mostly 
Mexicans, swept the dirt out of the 
crevices, laid a layer of slag over the 
bricks, tamping it well; and then a sort 
of devil’s soup kettle was rolled along, 
and from it was poured a black, strong- 
smelling semi-liquid, which looked as if 
some volcano had spit it out. It flowed 
out in a level sheet, and then a sort of 
Juggernaut ran back and forth, ironing 
the stuff into a smooth and perfect 
pavement. 

I looked down the beautiful vista of 
the street, with its line of trees seem- 
ing, to converge away in the distance, 

there floated up the words, ‘‘ Who 
comes here on the king’s highway?’’ 
The answer came back, ‘‘ Just me—one 
of the women who live out in the coun- 
try where there are no highways.”’ 
It isn’t fair. I want a highway. I want 
the state to buy highways for the farm 
folks of Nebraska; nice hard highways 
all ironed down by a car of J rnaut, 
where husband and I and whole 
family can climb on the wagon and take 
a ride any old time, and not just 
when climate and circumstances per- 
mit. When we get such highways then 
our farm products can ride on trucks, 
just like town products do. 

Let us have highways soon—county 
ea state highways, national high- 
ways. e have waited long enough for 
them. Everything is paid for by land- 
owners anyway, so why not pay for 
something that we can use ourselves? 
National funds can only be spent on 
real highways, and that money 
tous; so let us get some use of it. 
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Road building is honorable work for any 
American citizen. If we can al 

on the necessity for permanent high- 
ways, we ought soon to agree on how 
to build them. 


Getting Ready for Sunday 


Not long ago I read an article on 
‘*Keeping Sunday a day of rest.’’ The 
— was to prepare most of the Sunday 

inner on Saturday. 

I used to try that plan. I would do 
the usual Saturday cleaning, and cook 
up a good supply of good things for a 
Sunday feast. Of course, I also had to 
see that the children’s Sunday apparel 
Was in eee order, give them all a 
bath, | after their nails, etc:, and if 
I had any strength left at night, try to 
put myself in something like order after 
a strenuous week of toil. Every Satur- 
day I did two days’ work in one, with 
the result that I awoke on Sunday morn- 
ing ‘‘dead tired ’’—too tired to get up, 
too tired to go anywhere, too tired to 
sit still and rest, and often with a severe 

eadache. I grew to hate Sunday, for 
it was always a very miserable day 
for me. 

My mother told me that for years she 
made Saturday preparations for Sunday, 
and always had a violent sick headache 
every Sunday as a result of overwork. 
She finally ceased overworking on Satur- 
day, and let Sunday take care of itself, 
and the Sunday headaches ceased. At 
last I took the same course; but as I 
still wanted to have something nice for 
Sunday, I worked all Sunday mornin 
preparing dinner while the husband 
children were dressed up and goi 
to Sunday-school. Finally I grew ti 
of this, and now I strike a sort of 
compromise. 

I straighten things up the best I can. 
on Sa ay, and, if I can do so without 
wearing myself out, I bake a cake or 
dress a chicken, or both. Then on Sun- 
day ey g if I am going to church or 
elsewhere, | may do something toward 
dinner. I can fry chicken by the break- 
fast fire, or I can set ona kettle to stew 
afowl. If tightly covered it can be left 
with a low fire to cook all by itself while 
Iam gone, Or, if the morning is enti- 
cing and the chance offers, | may do 
nothing toward dinner, but go with the 
family for a delightful morning drive. 
I am almost afraid to confess it for fear 
of shocking some immaculate house- 
keeper, but I have occasionally started 
off on one of these family excursions 
with scarcely a hand’s turn done at the 
morning work, except caring for the 
morning milk. 

Of course the coming back is rather a 
shock, but we all fall to and straigthen 
things up and soon get a plain ner 
that tastes better to me for the outing. 
You can’t eat cake and have it too, and 
some of those few times, when I just 
break away for a while without prepa- 
enw are eo — excursions. 

erhaps you will say this is not good 
housekeeping ; but, ‘‘Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment ?’’ You can, keep house any day 
in the year, but only occasionally can 

ou run away and leave care behind for 
just a little while ; and the memory of 
such excursions, with the freshness of 
air and scene, will = 4 with you all the 
days of your life. That is one way of 
making Sunday a day of rest. Try it 
once. 





Post Mortem 


Man goes his way and cuts a narrow 
swath ; day after day we see him in the 
broth. He cuts no ice, displays no won- 
drous worth, gets married twice, at last 
falls off the earth. And when he dies, to 
mother earth goes back, with stream- 
ing eyes we drape ourselves in black. 

e sighing stand around his somber ? et 
and hire a to play the march from 
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‘*Saul.’’ His kindred wail, ‘‘All pomp 
he’s been denied, but now, the tail must 
travel with the hide. We'll do things 
right, regardless of expense, now this 
peer wight has up and journeyed hence. 
e’ll go in debt, to give this orgy class, 
hire steeds of jet, their harness decked 
with brass, the smoothest hearse to haul 
the honored gent, a boosting verse upon 
his monument.’’ The dead man sleeps, 
as kindly Nature wills ; the widow wee 
and slaves to pay the bills. She bends 
her shape o’er tubs of steaming clothes, 
to pay for crape and sable furbelows. 
She’s in a swamp of trouble, deep and 
wide, to pay for = and fuss and 
foolish pride. ALT MASON. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


Two Farm Pictures 
Look on this and then on that 


Not long ago we took a little trip 
down the road and kept our eyes open 
as we went along. You can see a lot of 
things on such a ride. 

In one place there was a very pretty 
location, naturally. Looking at it as it 
was tucked away under the hill with 
nice fields rolling back in every direc- 
tion, it seemed as if a body might make 
it into the nicest possible home. 

But really we were glad when past 
that place. How things looked! The 
house apparently used to be a comfort- 
able one, but now it looked weather- 
beaten and old; and that was not the 
worst of it—things were not kept up 
around it. Probably in a few weeks that 
house will be banked up almost to the 
windows with horse manure. And every- 
thing else will no doubt be just about the 
same way. The fences were down every- 
where, and the yard filled with wagons, 
some of them broken and used up. 
You would think that pride would force 
the folks who lived there to slick up. 
The barns were just about buried with 
rubbish of all sorts. We looked out in 
the fields and it was the same way there. 

Of course we did not know a single 
thing about the people who lived in that 
house. . Perhaps they were r; it 
looked as though they were. t that 
n not keep them from cleaning u 
around their home, need it? Yes, it 
would take days of work, but those few 
days would make that place cozier and 
more beautiful. It seems as if any- 
body might do that. 

ot very far from that run-down 
lace we saw another. This was no more 
avorably located, so far as natural ad- 
vantages were concerned, but you could 
not help feeling pleased when you came 
in sight of it. Surely it is a fact that 
most ‘folks feel depressed or glad ac- 
cording to whether the things looked 
at are neat and nice or tumbledown 
and going to decay. There was a good 
comfortable house on this farm, and it 
was well painted. It looked as though 
the farmer had done some if not all of 
this work, a with the help of his 
boys, and they had done a good job. 
here were curtains up at the win- 
dows. Didn’t cost much, of course, but 
how they did add to the looks of the 
place ! mebody had been all around 


the house and picked up the pieces of, 


boards and other things that sometimes 
get scattered about premises. That 
= to the neat appearance of the 
yard. 

The fence along the road had also 
been recently — and that surely 
was the work of the farmer and his help- 
ers. Just the same way with the barn. 
Everything looked so nice and vag J ! 

This was surely a nice object lesson. 
We got to wondering why we do not all 
do better work in this line than we do. 
It would add to the value of our farms 
if we kept them up better. Everybody 
likes the man who is a neat farmer. He 
has an influence and a standing in the 
community. 
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sietiak aaa T is the spirit of American progress that created 
Sinsiihiahlicdiual ts bation” Seaman E-B Implements. During our 65 years of experience 
qrontinoet tak saoahe Seen we have constantly worked with the farmer. We 
studied his needs and supplied the implements to lighten 

his labor, speed up his work and make more money out 


of farming. 





The result is that today you can choose from a line of farm 
implements that represent the supreme standard of quality. 
Each article in the E-B line was created to fill an actual need— 
to do work better, in less time, or at a lower cost for user. 


The complete E-B line is built and backed by one company, and 

- distributed through its own branch houses. Here is an economy 

E-B Grain Drill in production and marketing methods which in turn gives you 
Bee ea ee more for your money. 


accurate * of seed and in bottom 
furrow, in even germination. 





In addition it insures for you prompt and permanent service. 
No matter in what part of the country you live, you are within 
quick reach of an E-B dealer or branch house. 








Whenever you need anything in farm 
machinery, look for it under the E-B 
trademark, which is placed on every arti- 
cle in our line. It is your guarantee of 
quality. It shows the way to easier, 
better, more profitable farming. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
Good Farm pours... ? Established 1852 


al 210 W. Iron Street + Rockford, Illinois 
E-B Standard Mower We will be glad to send you literature on 
pean wen ge HR — E-B prodacts. Fill in coupon, mail today 
creases ‘on or power. : 
side draft and neck w 3 Caw cam saws aes 6 ay eo se as aS 
= f Implement Company, Inc. 
210 W. iron Street, Rockford, Hiinois 
Please send literature on articles checked. 
} Trnter Bet ; Manare Spreaders 
‘our 
Plows Mowers Wagons 











Cultivators Auto Trailers 
Gas _— Road Rollers 
Saw Steam Traction 
Threshers Engines 
3 --——_ - rrr nnn an E sa ‘6 Z a j ] Name 
E-B Corn Planter ed 
ae re Seen; ee ene oe Os 1 Town 


: simple and 
Seer tar hae of Minter “openst’ Dis 
Marker. Foot Lift. 
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THE GRANGE AT WORK 


By Mortimer Whitehead 


BRIGHT New Year for the good 
> old world! A bright New Year 
for the good old Grange, for it is 

now fifty years of age! 

Two thousand three hundred and fifty- 
two new Granges have been organized 
in the United States during the last 
five years. 

New Granges to the total number of 
437 were organized in‘ twenty - eight 
states last year. 

National Master Oliver Wilson, of Illi- 
nois, says that long before the end of 
its second fifty years, at the annual roll- 
call of the National Grange, every state 
will answer ‘‘ Here,’’ and also that ‘‘ our 
people living under the stars and stripes 
in our foreign possessions will have asked 
for admission and will be admitted and 
enjoy the advantages of the Grange.’’ 

North Crandon Grange, Wisconsin, re- 
ports that the influence for good in that 
community has been far reaching. ‘‘It 
has altered the — of the place. The 
present good feeling and neighborly tol- 
erance of trifies are a great contrast to 
the old spirit of individualism. ’’ 

‘* Postalizing the wires,’’ or govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph and 
telephone, is one of the next big Grange 
steps. Good service for all the people 
at fair cost, rather than much poor 
service at high cost with big profits for 
the few. 

The great nations now at war have 
realized that there is no ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ so necessary as freedom from 
intoxicating drink. During this short- 
term Congress the a will keep up 
its fight for national prohibition. 

rs. C. W. Milbrandt, of the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics of the South 
Dakota State Grange, urges the farm- 
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er’s wife to study the questions pertain- 
ing to it. ‘‘It will help her to be a 
thinker, a searcher after knowledge 
even when busy in her home work, and 
she will realize the elevating influence 
of mental culture, thereby being a bet- 
ter wife, mother and homemaker.’’ 

The Committee on Legislation of the 
Delaware State Grange has been doing 
some good work looking to a more 
efficient system of county government 
and a more just and equitable system of 
taxation. 

The Grange Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Vermont reports an increase 
of forty per cent. in the amount of in- 
surance, with no assessment for the 
year, and the year’s business shows an 
actual saving of from $8 to $4 on each 
$1,000 for all who are insured. 

The annual meeting of the State 
Grange of Massachusetts, held in good 
old Tremont Temple, Boston, in Decem- 
ber, was one of the largest and best 
ever held in the state. The plans made 
for the new year’s work give promise 
of continued progress in the Bay State. 

Billy Sunday, the evangelist, spoke at 
a large outdoor Grange field meeting in 
Oregon. 

Captain John Brady Grange, of Penn- 
—— recently entertained at dinner 
the Governor of the state and his party 
while making an agricultural tour of 
the state. 

At one of the Grange field meetings 
recently held in Ohio, a ‘‘large family 
contest ’’ was held, liberal prizes being 
offered for the tment Grange families 
in Licking county that should be brought 
to the meeting. The first prize went to 
a family of twelve, each member of 
it being awarded $1 in cash. 

Sinclairville Grange, New York, re- 
cently held a meeting to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
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that Grange. Peace, harmony and good 
work are on the records of those years. 


The Late Election 


The Farm Journal pre-election straw 
vote showed plain! at a majority of 
Our Foiks favored the candidacy of 
Woodrow Wilson, for the votes that 
were turned in were two for Wilson to 
one for Hughes, these votes coming 
from every state of the Union. This 
ratio persisted from the beginning to the 
end, and appeared to foreshadow the 
defeat of Mr. Hughes. In 1912 our 
straw vote plainly indfeated that Mr. 
Taft would not succeed himself in the 
White House. Of course The Farm 
Journal, not being a partisan paper, 
did nothing to bring about either result. 

On the night of the election it was 
generally thought that Hughes had won 
because the cities were heard from, but 
the farmers were not. The delayed 
returns came from the rural districts, 
and gave a victory to Wilson. 

Here are some interesting political 
facts: The states that voted for Hughes 
contain eighty-two per cent. of the for- 
eign-born, white, male population of the 
United States, and those that voted 
for Wilson in the South contain six per 
cent., in the West eleven and a half per 
cent. The North has 2,526,749 natural- 
ized voters, and the South and West 
combined 507,268. 

The map of the United States show- 
ing the Wilson states in black and the 
Hughes in white has a grotesque look, 
being so much of it in black. The four 
states, Texas, Montana, California and 
New Mexico, contain about the same 
number of square miles as all of the 
eighteen Hughes states. When it comes 
to population, the Wilson and Hughes 
states differ very slightly, eachfbeing 
about 46,000,000. 
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for this 


Yes! Itcan be yours, a seven-room modern house all on one floor 
—Wide Porch, Big Living Room, Dining Room, Three rooms, 
Work-Saving Kitchen, Bath and Closets. A beautiful, solidly 
built, roomy home for you and your children’s children— 
for $300 less than you would pay your local builder. Glad 
owners of this money-saving Aladdin Home say its 
woiuderful convenience inside calls forth as much 
admiration as its beeasty cutetde. Let us send you today the 

beautiful 


and pictures of a hundred 


Homes,” that sho the plans 
book, pete a ws you the 


» lowest cost homes, 


Save $300 Builders’ Profit 


Why hand over three hundred dollars of your savings 
to a contractor when you can ae Ange money by havi 


carpenter put up your 


in Read t Home 


any 
Your staunch, beautiful Aladdin Home comes all ready 
building—complete to the last lock screw in the front 


door. 


It saves you money because the lumber is cut by 


machinery—the materials bought at wholesale. The daily 
> capacity of our mills is 40 Aladdin Homes—we get 18% 
= more out of our lumber than any builder. This great 

& saving becomes YOURS. 


Avoid High Building Costs 


Of course, the cost of living has been raised. And so 





..697 ALADDIN AVE., 


has the cost of building. Yet, you can avoid these higher 
prices by eliminating waste. The Aladdin. Readi-Cut 
System of Construction eliminates the usual 18% waste 
of lumber, waste in measuring, cutting and fitting. This 
saving matched against wasteful methods offsets the 
higher price of building materials. Twenty feet of lumber 
from a sixteen-foot board—The Aladdin catalog tells how. 


> What You Get timer, ‘nitwork ‘oor 


ing, outside and inside 
and plaster, 





a car, 
Readi-Cut, ready to erect. Safe arrival of the com- =, 
pets material in ect condition is teed. 
stamps for the book ‘“‘Aladdin Homes,’? No. 450, 


The Aladdin Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 


The glorious promise of the new year 


UEER, but it is a fact, that there is 
something about the beginning of 
another year that puts the spring 

into a fellow’s legs. A little more zip 
comes into our arms; we strike out 
with a vim that we did not have when 
the sun went down last night. There is 
a curve about the corners of our mouths 
that makes everybody smile when they 
look into our faces. A new pucker 
gets into our lips when we start a hymn 
tune, and the sun never shone brighter. 
Last night we lay down to sleep away 
the last end of the old year, and we cee 
as tired asa dog. The tired feelin 
gone now; we think only of the new eos 
Big things yeorg gy Ponarz year. Going 
to be the best yet! Maybe we said that 
twelve months ago; never mind about 
that now. It is a bit mean to throw it 
in a man’s face that he has not lived up 
to his hopes. If we could do that, 
retty soon there might not be any 
re to live up to. 
he other aoe I was talking with a 
man who had built up a fine business. 
At first it was nip and tuck with him to 
make ends meet; had to stretch just as 
far as he possibly eould to doit. Then 
things began to come his way. He was 
a farmer boy and knew how to stick. 
But this is what he said about it: ‘‘I 
am sometimes afraid our business will 
get top-heavy and go tosmash. I have 
seen it go that way with other folks.’’ 
It would be a good thing if we would 
all stop a minute and think that over. 
What did he mean? Just this: As long 
as we are tugging up the hill the traces 
are tight, the shoulders are hard in the 
collar. Every nerve is keyed up to the 
fullest extent. All the time we are 
thinking and planning about getting up 
that hill. But when the aie begins to 
slip over the top of the hill we are apt 
to sag back a little bit. Seems so 
to puff and wipe the sweat off ! 
loosen up, collar hangs around the neck. 
Friends and neighbors, that won’t do ! 
It is the slackened trace that lets the 


. Joad back to the bottom of the hill. We 


must keep filling, for there never is a 
mite of safety for the man who does 
not take up the work of every new year, 
every new day, just as.if it were the 
first thatever hadcometohim.  , 

So if we have done. pretty well this 
last year, let’s do better in the year to 
come.. Surely, if we have not made out 
so well as we might, let’s touch this 
new day, and every new day that is on 
the way, with a firmness and a steadi- 
ness that will make it count for more 
-_ oe! that has ever been. 

nd this means better grass-seed, 
Ree. seed-corn, better cows, horses, 
sheep and hogs ; better furrows down in 
the fields, better harrowing, better cul- 
tivating, better hand-hoeing. 

‘*Can’t do that!”’ Did you say that? 
And did you honestly mean that you 
have done your very best already?: Oh, 
no! None of us ever ras 
done that. ’Way down in 
our hearts we know it. 

Let’s be honest about it, 
though, and we will see a 
thousand and one places 
where we can improve on 
the best we ever have done 
in the past. 

Did you ever make an 
axe-helve? Remember how, 
after it was all laid out 





THE FIRST TIME YOU TOOK YOUR BEST 
GIRL COASTING ! 


and the waste wood shaved off, 
scraped and scraped with the bie, of 
glass to-get it down smooth, so that it 
would not blister your hands when you 
came to chop with it? 











Seemed as if ‘you never tame to the 


end of the scraping. The more you 
scraped the more the helve needed 
pee 3 a bit here and a bit there. 
If you laid it down a minute and then 
went back to i*. you could feel spots 
even yet where ic needed just a little 
mite more scraping. 

Life’s axe-handle never can be scraped 
too smooth. Just as long as we live we 
can put on a few more touches, and 
every one of them will make it a better, 
more beautiful job. 

And this is what gives life its great- 
est joy. 
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nes—simple,durable, powerful four evel, 
suction feed, make and break igni 
interchangeable—fully ae aimee to 
Develop Rated H. 


bare and guaranteed by the 


Write for big illustrated — Book today. 


Full Line Detroit ves cs DETRON, MICE 
= a enreerti Mtge On a : 





ELECTRIC (0m ¢ fame uci « rows Sees 
Catalog Seuss OMNO a Bae tes Opens eos 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adama, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to makea 
paint weather-proof, fire-proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color and f informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
d Write today. 














Use Your Auto 
for Belt Power 
Saw-Grind-Pump-T}hirash 


a. doing worn HELPING MENRY Y jacks up your 
on --5 gbns amy = - F.. , ay aol tooer te 
engine—costs than 


ato eee ae - 
Kor Separator “Cie Ceatien ageins pein Mite Blevater 
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to choose from—mod 


Ready -cut houses cut 


building, learn how, by eliminating 
‘puilding, =S save you * Seo to. $500 on your home. Every kind 

el farm poreetson aspen gr sd substantial dwellings. 

All of permanent construction. We are oh the ane tban pricing both ways 


- Ready-cut to Fit or Not Ready-cut 





200 Homes At From $300 Up! 


in house 


and solve labor problems. Shipped 


construction costs 
bundled = numbered like plans. Material highest standard grades on 
lo extras—our wholesale prices include everything, 
Prompt shipment. 


send me eit 
adel Golow. Costs ) guarantecd 1 no matter where you live. 






Gordon-Van Tine 
Lo. Write for FREE Plan Book 
[est showing every home—pkotos, plans, “mill-to-user” prices. Not 
rio mere estimates! Threé banks and over 100,000 customers ec ag 
for us—ask mar bach. Roceh sessnanene om om Pogmemy. bonste 
Send coupon for biggest of its kind 


go Biceliee = gv all published—FREE. 
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An Almost Square House 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


66 NY mail ?”’ I asked, as I entered 
the office. ‘‘ Letter from The 
Farm Journal,’’ remarked my 


stenographer, as she laid aside a fluffy 
bit of blue knitting work and turned to 
her typewriter. 

I always open Mr. Atkinson’s letters 
before touching the rest of my mail; 
and as | slit the crisp blue envelope I 
wondered whether I’d pull out my 
monthly check, or a caustic note telling 
me that ‘‘The plan you sent last week 
is pretty poor ; we’re returning it, and 
want something better.’’ But it was 





It was an enclosed letter from 
T. M., out in Rainier, Ore., and it read 
as follows : 

‘*I am an old subscriber to your good 
and useful paper, The Farm Journal, 
and I’d like to get some information in 


neither. 


regard toa house plan. I want to build 
a two-story square house, with base- 
ment, about twenty-four or twenty-six 
feet square, and if convenient I’d like 
but one chimney in center of building.’’ 
That was all, except a pencil memo- 
randum on the letter, in Mr. Atkinson’s 
writing: ‘‘ Refer to Mr. Brinckloe.’’ 
Well, now, Mr. T. M., let’s see what 
we can do for you. But an exactly 
square house is apt to look rather ill- 
proportioned ; so we’ll pull and push, and 
work out an almost square scheme. 
Hereitis-twenty- 


ip | = feet eight 
suey Sy inches long, an 
= —rr ‘cote | twenty-three feet 

eight inches wide; 











sree the second story 
1 ~ ~ is the same width, 


ue but a foot longer 

S at either end. At 
the front comes a porch twelve feet 
long and ten feet wide. Twodoors open 
from the porch; one B sem: to the long 
living-room, and the other to the dining- 
room. 

There really isn’t any need to talk 
much more about the plan—it explains 
itself, in most cases. The central 
chimney is a rather difficult thing to 


have done it, by 
putting an arch- 
way between the 
flues in the second 
story. Of course 
these flues ‘‘ rack 
over’’ and join be- 
fore reaching the 
roof. The cellar stairs pass down under 
the main stairway; and, by the way, 
there is an outside cellar entrance, open- 
ing from the ground level to the lower 
landing. The third story is a mere attic, 
unfinished, but capable of being made 
into two fairly comfortable rooms, if 
needed. 

I’ve imagined that the house is to be 
weather-boarded with gray-stained red- 
wood shingles ; they are a Pacific Coast 
are roduct, yet we use them toa tremen- 

8 ome in the East, and mighty 
ae ty th on too. There can be red 

ick Maco ations and chimney, red brick 
porch paving, white painted columns and 
cornices, moss-green shutters. There ! 
isn’t that a fine color-scheme against the 
soft rahi oe J of the shingles ? 

Indoors there can something, pic- 





turesque, too—rather low ceilings, show- 
ing the heavy brown-stained beams, and 
wall-boarded side walls paneled off with 
strips stained to match the ceiling 
beams. Brother T. M., how do you 
like it? 

[NoTE: The Architect will be glad to 
answer questions about this design, if a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. Address, WILLIAM DRAPER 


* BRINCKLOE, Architect, Easton, Md.] 
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"ADVERTISEMENTS 


n you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in The Farm Journal. It is to ne ol interest to 
so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 

Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 


ICE PLOWS. 


Plow cuts 2 rows, Equals 
men with saws. Write beg 
day for catalog and prices. 


’ WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N.Y. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


SEs 


















-_ ow hy am. } pe! mee OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
—— No. B1S showing low price 
ry = eee order gets agency. 


Sawing Machine Ga., 161 West Harrison St, Chicago, I 





Pp ATENTS £*: rast eset cana Mey 


BOOKS AND ADwIee FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 








This is the c! 

Only $7.90 saw 

a ripping table can be —. 
Guaranteed 








Don’t Stop 


to make fast the rope ; use 
the Burr Steel Safety Self 
Locking Tackle Block for 
butchering, stretching wire 
fences, lifting wagon boxes, 
automobiles, etc. 


The Burr Self Locking 
; Tackle Block 


for twenty years the farmer’s greatest friend 
around the farm, still heads the list of Blocks. 
Ask any hardware dealer, or drop 
us a card for information. 
THE BURR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1015 Power Ave., Dept “A,” Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Rubber Footwear note how many extra days wear it gives. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


aad £ 
“Ball-Band " Fortifies Your Feet 
All work is mean work if the weather is 
bad and your footwear poor—but mud and 


slop and cold are just incidents of Winter to 
the men and boys who work in 





The Red Ball is the “Ball-Band” 
trade mark. It’s your guide to 
Rubber Footwear that stands up 
under severe strains, that wears 
well in good weather and bad, 
that fortifies your feet. 

When you wear ‘‘Ball-Band’”’ 
‘*Ball-Band’’ is 


really the cheapest in the end. That’s why nine million people buy ‘‘Ball-Band”’ 


Footwear. 


That’s why 55,000 dealers are always glad to sell you ‘‘Ball-Band’’— 


they know you'll be satisfied with the comfort, the fit and the wear. 
Ask your dealer for a pair of ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Light Weight Rubbers, They are 
of the highest quality and come in sizes for men, women and children. . 


Write us if you have any difficulty in finding out where “Ball-Band” is- sold. 
= Write anyway for our free booklet, “More Days Wear.” It illustrates many dif- 
ferent kinds of “Ball-Band” Footwear and tells the sort of work each kind is for. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
** The House That Paye Millions tor Qualicy’* 
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POWER’ PERPLEXITIES 
GASOLINE—ELECTRICITY—WATER 


A department for problems relating to. 


farm tractors, motors and engines 


T behooves every farmer to make a 
few iron-clad rules in connection with 
the use of his tractor for the preven- 

tion of fires. The farm tractor is a new 
institution to many farmers, and conse- 
quently the use of gasoline or other fuel 
oils, at least in such quantities as re- 
quired by a tractor, is unfamiliar to 

ere are a few simple rules, 
which if followed would greatly decrease 


losses : Never strike a match within ten. 


feet of gasoline which is exposed to the 
air, as gas produced by gasoline is hi ighly 
explosive. Store all gasoline away 
buildings where fires, lanterns, lamps or 
lights of any kind other than electric are 
used. Be careful not to spill oil or gaso- 
line in the fields, as a small amount of 
fuel oil when exposed to the heat of the 
sun, or when it comes in contact with a 
lighted match, cigarette, cigar or pipe, 
will set a fire which may undo the work 
of a season. Above all, do not place 
the machine in the hands of a man who 
is untrained or untrustworthy. These 
rules, along with the resolve to buy onl 
the best oil or gasoline, coupled wit 
ordinary common sense, will greatly re- 
duce the possibilities of fire. 


The garage here illustrated is 10x 16 
feet, just a good size in which to store 
a five-passen er car, and it cost $78 to 
build. It might cost more to build now, 
owing to the increased prices of mate- 
rials. It is weather-boarded with soft 





A Small Garage 
pine, matched and painted, and has some 
flexible roofing snugly fitted around the 
sheeted rafters, which makes it weather- 
proof. As the interior is lined with 
wall-board there is no moisture admitted 
on rainy or f days. Roller blinds 
are fitted to the windows to keep out 
excess light; and a pebble floor tamped 
into a clay bed makes the cheapest floor 
———- and a good one at that. The 
arm tractor can also be stored here 
when not in use, by doubling the length 
of the garage, and having a second set 
of doors at the other end. 
Ohio. Geo. W. Brown. 


Power Farming says that engine 
users frequently have trouble vagpies | 
their engines in cold weather. One g 
method of doing this is to fill the water- 
ie acket of the motor with hot water. 

his warms up the cylinder and causes 
the line to vaporize much more 
quickly. It is also well to have a little 
high-test gasoline on hand, as this will 
vaporize much more quickly than the 
o commercial gasoline. This, 
combined with hot water in the water- 
a should make it easy to start the 

ine, if all the other conditions are 
ri t. 

Don’t be so foolish as to go in debt 
for an expensive automobile just for the 
sake of outdoing your neighbor. Better 
buy a cheaper one, as he did—one you 
can pa and enjoy without having a 
debt hanging over your head. 
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Veedol 
After Use 







The heat of automobile engines ranges 
from 200° to 1000°, 
This heat 
deep layer of sedimen 
Veedol resists heat a reduces sedimentation about 
86%, This means less friction, less wear, leas expense. 


The Automobile Lubricant 
That Resists Heat 


60c to test Veedol will save you over $50 a year 


If you look at the metal surfaces of yourauto- to 5,000 miles. So you will have ample oppor- 
mobile Jono with the naked Pt you “ say tunity to compare operating costs. 
owever, ii you In reduced wear, reduced gasoline bills and re- 

cxomina them under a microscope, you will find duced repairs Veedol will save you $50 to $115 
they are nctually covered with thousands of 8 year 
sharp points and depressions. is these 
points and depressions that demand efficient year ‘and the averare Yearly operating’ expense 
ag sa 16. this, depreciation, gaso 

Bo Mcstocin bow. 6 lubstoned washe, Snewine A any Sh Hag 7“ an 
When yourub two sheets of sand paper sgainet  ,sinemtriction and wrens vary in dine pecpom 






entioary oil, forming a 








each other they grab and hold fast, but if you 
pea hr oa - wt tt See es gg Ape 
will slide over each other easily. That is how a bills, msn Sepeie hate an @ reciation of 
good lubricant prevents friction between metal your car will all be materially by the 
surfaces. use of Veedol 

Metal to metal surfaces slide easily when 
ee  eationsukion Make this roed test 


Oil that contains sediment is harmful. Sediment Clean out: your automobile crank case. Fill 


Geowts oat © Spas Sete eee oo Then with kerosene. Run your motor about thirty 
the metal surfaces are pressed together and the seconds under its own power. Draw outall kero- 
points and dcsuesienaaie That seneand refill with Veedol. 
means friction and wear. Then make a test run over a familiar in- 
Ordinary oil does not resist heat ee eee 
= sediment my pode wemrre. i it and bieimbing ability. ity, it wil —% less 4 
s- seven times as deep as in gasoline mileage. 
other words, Veedol reduces sediment about 86%, 
Both samples are taken after 500 miles of run- Buy Veedol today 
—_ This is the Sediment Test. Mow over TAS) Gestorn oof 
All ordinary oil breaks down under the terrific oon Oe ae ‘Caant 
heat of an automobile . Withinafewhours Sammer use. Look for 
ack sediment is f So a large part of the fer any vesgen. yoo cannes 
er who can supply you 


This means friction, wear, loss of power and pourmg device is sup- 
expense, 


The Faulkner Process container. 

Veedol is unlike ordinary oil, It is made by the ate 
Faulkner Process, a new discovery used exclu- package. 
sively by this company, which gives Veedol its Supplied in the 
New eauip: ment for Bove 4 —¥ following containers: 

ew (oa ment for 8 process Cos 8 $300, 





=< oil cannot be 
like Veedol cannot have the same lubricating 6-geb teal toga. 
eae colon heat, pent gedonen tage of ago 
and does not carbonize if your motor is in good Send 10c for 88-page Book 
condition. Send We for our new book on extemal 
6c te test Veedol will save you $50 He price contains as such much information on this eubest. 
gallons of Veedol will cost about 
FR) vapeh tear ate need tg PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING COMPANY 
With five gallons of Veedol you can drive 2,000 1850 Bowling Green Building New York 





USE GREASE OF KNOWN mason 
hows how far Veedol ls ary oil; eedol Grease is 
The Sediment Test s you exce’ ae scanty 


cuputien Se sclldanparcas ¥ You can obtain the your 
VEEDOL medium and hard— a daeihomimaaamaniees anaes 
» Vitor goons pegee where the housings are wot tight. 
GREASE-—Some motorists 
Grease for general lubrication 4. VEEDOL-TRANS-GEAR-OlL—For gears enclosed 
Encalieat for! wocings aul water puma. in tight housings. 


For washing your car try Keal, the new soap. Cleanses easily. Preserves luster. 
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‘Things That Do Not Hurt 
By Farmer Vincent 
Come hard but are worth while 


T does not hurt when you are tired 
and abit overworked, to keep cheery 
and speak kindly, even when you feel 

that it ‘‘ comes hard.’’ 

It does not hurt to send back a little 
more than you borrowed. 

When somebody has said something 
about you that makes you feel bad, it 
does not hurt to speak all the more 
kindly of the one who has found fault 
with you. 

When the day’s work is done, it does 
no harm to slip out of the workaday 
clothes and put on some that look neat 
and clean. 

Corns are pretty tender things to step 
on, especially if they are your corns ; 
but keep sweet. It will be all the bet- 
ter to think and say, ‘‘They will feel 
better when they stop aching.’’ 

It will not hurt you to send a patient, 
forgiving letter to the man who “‘ hauls 
you over the coals’’ for something that 
seems to him to be a little bit wrong in 
your life. Maybe he does not know just 
the truth about the matter. He will be 
giad to know it, and will say, ‘‘ Forgive 
me,’’ after you let him know the truth. 

Surely it will not hurt to gather up 
the little chaps when the end of the day 
comes, and give them some good thought 
to take to bed with them. You and they 
will sleep the better for it. ; 


Silent Crows 
By Hollister Sage 
How to make them really useful 


It is out of season for corn-planting, 
but not for scarecrows, No scarecrow 
is so useful as a dead crow properly pre- 
pared. There are reasons why crows 
should be shot in winter instead: of 
spring. The humane reason is that 
sometimes a nest full of young birds 
starve to death. A crow shot in corn- 
planting time is hung up limp, soon de- 
cays and is of no use illed in winter 


he may be dried with wings spread to 


make an active, menacing scare of real 
efficiency for two years. 

First wind a strong wire around a 
chip of wood and then force wire through 
the bird from the breast up so that it 
comes out of the back at a point where 
he will balance and swing naturally. 
Next, lay the bird upon his back on a 
bench or floor, wings 7 aay widely, and 
place weights upon them so they will 
remain spread until dry. After a week, 
hang up the scarecrow in the corn-crib to 
dry while the weather is cold and clear. 

n spring make a loop of the wire six 
inches above the crow’s back and sus- 
pend him by a strong cord to a twelve- 
. foot pole leaning at an angle of 45°. If 
he does not balance and pitch and dive 
in the wind, push a few nails into one 
end or the other to restore his balance. 


Better Be Safe Than Sorry 
By M. E. Wille 


In trying to buy some of Michigan’s 
cut-over land to start a sheep ranch, I 
have had some experience which may 
be of value to others of Our Folks. 
Having heard of the acreage lying un- 
used and unproductive, I came from 
Idaho to investigate ; and I found just 
what I wanted. The owner, son of a 
millionaire lumberman, and I agreed on 
terms. I asked for an abstract to date. 
This he refused to furnish, saying that 
he never gave them on “that kind of 
land ’’ and that he was selling it right 
along; that he would give me a war- 
por tteed. If I’d look up his rating I'd 
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find that I Be be amply. protected by that, 
This seemed strange. — I made inquiries 
and found that after the timber was 
taken off by the large lumbermen, many 
of them allowed the taxes to lapse for 
a time, thinking the land was of no value. 
So, much of this acreage is tax-title 
land. I find that people are buying it 
without getting a tax history, and are 
spending all they have in developing 
it. Several that I know of have been 
obliged to go to much trouble and ex- 
pense to clear up clouds on the home- 
steads that they purchased in good faith. 

Let none of Our Folks be so deceived. 
Demand an abstract before buying. If 
the title is clear the abstract will be 
readily given. Then have a good law- 
yer examine it. Be sure of your title! 


A Dismal Prospect 
By Walter G. Doty 


** We’re not the men our fathers were !’’ 
How oft we use that trite expression. 

Our faith in that extensive slur 
Amounts almost to an obsession. 


Our great-grandfathers said it, too, 
And thought, like we, they had good 
reason. 
The statement, which was never new, 
Like love is never out of season. 


And yet it can’t be true that man 
Grows duller, viler, less strong-hearted, 

Unless we figure we began 
Degenerating when we started. 


If each new outfit shoots the chutes 
More swiftly than the one before ’em, 

Our great-grandchildren will be beauts 
With brains too few to make a quorum! 


Blues That Are Blacks 


You have what folks call the blues. 
But you do not need to advertise the 
faet. Everybody knows it; every look 
on her face shows it. 

hat was the matter with the old 
dog just now when he went around the 
corner, his tail between his legs, his 
head ’way down toward the ground, a 
sorrowful look in his eyes? 

**What makes father look so, moth- 
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er? And why does he speak to us 
children as if we had done something 
go We haven’t, have we?’’ 

ther knows, and she whispers softly, 
‘* Never mind, dearie! It is just because 
father’s got the blues. Don’t you care, 
it will be all right by and by.’’ 

When you went to the barn, the old 
horse hustled to get as far up into the 
stall as he could; he looked around and 
gave a queér sort of a snort. Didn’t 
you hear him say, the best way he 
racy oP ge master’s got the blues 

to- a ? 

But what have you really gotten, old 
friend of my heart? Blues don’t mean 
anything. What have you gotten? Ah, 

ou know. It isn’t blue color at all; 
it is something of a deeper hue. You 
haven’t the blues !— nobody ever did 
have them, nobody ever can have them; 
you have the blacks—a black streak 
somewhere. 

There is only one way out of it, and 
that is to go right off and do something 
white. Be good and kind to somebody! 
Gather the little fellows to your heart 
and love them as you never have loved 
them before. Kiss the dear wife and 
ask her to forgive you. Pet the dog. 
Then go out to work with a new song in 
your heart. 


Red Paint 
By Walt Mason 


Red paint is pretty as pickled beets ; 
of rich red paint let the poets sing! Red 
paint is good for the rustic seats, and 
excellent for the garden swing. We put 
red paint on the barn and fence, and 
know full well it will hold them down ; 
red paint is good—but there is no sense in 
using it on the sleeping town. Red paint 
is wholesome and safe and sane, I sing 
its worth on the stage and stump; it’s a 
splendid thing for the weathervane, and 
fine as silk for the cistern pump. It can 
be used when you’d décorate the stable 
roof or the kitchen floor ; oh, put three 
coats on the wicket gate, and spread it 
thick on the hen-house door. It’s earned 
the praises of tongue and pen, it is far 
better than green or brown ; it is a boon 
to the sons of men—but it’s no good for 
the sleeping town. 

[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 








$1 Make Your Own Will $1 


Lawyer’s fees unnecessary, ** Will-Forms,”’ a! - 
in any State with copyrighted a Instruction Book, 
SAFETY WILL FORE CO., 5088 Springfield Ave., Phils., n: 


) OWNERS 


Worth Dollars, Costs 
You Nothing. 


Tells how to Drive, Overhaul, Repair, 
} Bonner tare, abe. Shows improved 












Here is the first real, practical idea& for a 
-perfect home-made conerete mixer ever yet 
produced. Endorsed 4! all farm papers, by: 
concrete engineers and by hundreds of users. 
You make it with a few 2x6’s, an oak 

and a few castings. Send. —_ name 

end get full instructions 





Biue Print FREE 
It will mix 2% cu. 
has eelf-tilting 4 Abe rons Lag = han 
engine, pe See Beees 5 SoS men busy. 
wont equal to say $200 mechine--and costs you almod 
drop me your nam: a 
post card today. ‘Pallinstrectioas and Bue print plane 


d oribo. 


SucLoeu MaberaCTonme C8., Ber 1424 Rehawks, Heb 











OTTAWAE NGINES 


Kerosene om, Gasoline and Gas 


You Don’t a" Pay War Prices! 


H-P, $74.95 12 H-P, $191.50 
FHP i 101.50 H-P, 265.50 
BP. 446.50) HP, oe. 200.00 


low prices. All F. 0. B. 


DIRECT FROM MY Be FACTORY 


for longe reg. Thavebetselling engines di direct from the 
man in the or . 
as bolero, any besent has Oe bee on 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Every e I send out must make good all I guar- 
antee. No need to pay double = price for any 
,,or take an out-of-date A any 
ce, Let'me show you how to figure 
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_ Deputies to Watch the Highways | 


By Hollister Sage 


HE man who is always making 
money but never saving any is not 
likely to become a capitalist. It is 

the same with the state that makes good 
roads but cares not for those already 
made. This grievance is common in 
towns that are somewhat hilly. The 
main thoroughfares are established and 
maintained, but the side streets, so to 
speak, are forgotten, except that once 
in two or three years they get a “‘lick 
and a promise.’’ Even this would serve 
the public far better than at present if 
these side roads and hilly roads were 
carefully watched and the water turned 
off during storms. 

Every road commissioner should em- 
ploy at least one assistant on each hill 
within his jurisdiction, said assistant to 
watch the road on his hill during storms, 
and turn off water. Water is the chief 
cause of damage to all roads, especially 
to roads where the grade is at all steep. 
Half an hour of hard rain will often re- 
move more earth from a road-bed than 
a team can put on in a day’s work. 
Town officials interested in the highways 
should appeal every six months to all 
users of roads to remember the town’s 
determination not to exceed its appro- 
priation, and patriotically to assist by 
not going mp, eames storms except 
when it can not be avoided, and then to 
be careful not to drive in a rut if water 
is running there. It is not uncommon 
to see wheel tracks that leave the road- 
bed and turn into the gutter and back 
again, letting a watercourse into road. 

It should be part of the duty of each 
deputy or assistant to the road overseer 
to keep open every sluice and other 
waterway, and to inform his chief when- 
ever ea could be saved by immediate 
repairs 0 oe kind. Every deputy’s 
pay should be dependent upon his faith- 
fulness of service in preserving the road 
under his supervision. I have seen 
drain-pipes of abundant capacity, but 
which were incapable of carrying off the 
water because clogged. 


The Honorable Husbandman 
of Japan —— 
By Etsuzo V. Yoshida 


Japanese farmers live in the [ttle 
hamlets and villages, instead of on tke:> 
separate farms, as in America. If you 
watch them early in the morning you 
will see them going to the fields, spades 
on shoulders, like soldiers with their 
rifles. Occasionally some of them look 
up toward heaven and the sun and begin 
clapping their big hands, opener. 
deeply the refreshing morning air an 
saying prayers. They are worshiping 
the sun. : 

The majority of the old farmers are 
Buddhists and the young ones material- 
ists. Old ones inherit their religion as 
their duty to the departed members of 
the family ; and the young ones, with the 
modern education of New Japan,. re- 
volted against anything supernatural 
and old. This has brought a grave con- 
dition in the rural community. Hands 
are getting scarce. Farmers’ boys get 
out to the cities and daughters go to the 
factories, They have gotten just enough 
false knowledge of the world to think 
they would be better off in the cities 
than at theirhomes. Most of the teach- 
ers in the rural.schools are those who 
revolt against the business of tilling the 
land, or those who come from the cities, 
pale faced. _They constitute some of the 
causes for the depreciation of the rural 
communities, 

‘‘Agriculture is the foundation of the 
nation’’ is an old Japanese maxim, and 
it ought to .apply everywhere. But 
Japan is suffering at present because 
the farmers are not satisfied on the fields. 



























How About YOUR Making Money 
This Winter ? 


The same way these men are—the lumber- 
farming way. 
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You, too, can make clear 
with your spare time, your 


gas or steam engine, and a light portable 
American Saw Mill. 
are trees you don’t need waiting to be turned 
into valuable lumber. * In your neighbor’s 
wood lot is more lumber that you can saw 
out for him at a good price per thousand. 
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Over in your wood lot 


A iyi . 
“iil Saw Mill 
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for Free Booklet 
“Making Money Off the Wood Lot” 


It shows how easily, simply and suc- 
cessfully you can make money with an 
American Mill and tells how others 
have. Send at once. There is no use 
losing a day that you could furn to 
profit. 


and then the dollars out of those trees. You don’t have to be an 
poo seht sawyer to by ee good meres a with an American Mill, 
t is simple to rate. ne our cu ers W 
; atte weseieed his American Mill, although he never handled a 
mill before, he turned out in seven hours over 5200 feet 
lumber at a custom sawing rate of $7.50 per 1000 feet. 


Every 16-foot log 14 inches thick makes 100 feet of lumber; 10 such 
logs make 1000 feet, worth $25. to 
The slabs, sawdust and tops sell for enough to cover expenses. 
Hundreds of farmers are making winter a money-makin 
@ money-losing season. You want an American Saw Mill because it 
is simple, strong, fast-cutting, easily portable,—made esp 

farmers and farm conditions. It turns out good lumber for novice 
and experienced sawyer alike. It is the quality mill, honest'y guaranteed. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Specialists in saw milis of any size or capacity 


1382 Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE CENTERS 


ten 
of good 


$40., according to the kind of wood. 


instead of 
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“ American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co. 

Ts 7 s382 Hadson Terminal Building, N. Y. 

Without obligating myself in 


any way, se me your free 
let. 
IDB cise dices isvadevckeuntgscacave 
} Address POeee CREE TOC e re oe 
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A Bundle of. Live Wire 


By Fannie M. Wood 
Ho well-satisfied some of us feel 


with ourselves over saving a dollar, 

and yet it is saved sometimes at 
the expense of something which many 
dollars can not buy. 


Yes, sir! Fresh airisimportant. We 
can live thirty days or longer without 
food, and seven days without water, but 
we can not live ten minutes without air. 
Foul air is as poisonous as impure food 
and water. 


Many of us can not have modern up- 
to-date homes, but we can do the best 
we can with what we have to do with. 
There are many little things a handy 
man can do to make an old house more 
comfortable in very cold weather. 


What matters extensive acres, bounti- 
ful crops, fine stock and new barns, if 
there is sickness or trouble in the home ? 
How thoughtful we should be of our 
loved ones. The poet deserves fame who 
said : ‘‘Man’s dearest things are nearest 
him ; lie close about his feet.’’ 


*‘Forget injuries. You must not cher- 
ish ill-feelings against your neighbor,’’ 
said a good old preacher to a quarrel- 
some woman. ‘‘I try to forget,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but I have a very bad memory 
and I keep forgetting I have forgotten.’’ 
Most of us are like that woman, but let 
me tell you, friends, if we keep trying 
to forget resentful feelings they will 
perish of inanition. 


Honor Birthday Record 
For all Our Folks of seventy-five or over 


DEAR FRIENDS: Here we are, cele- 
brating the birthday of another year. 
May it be the best year you ever had. 
We can well imagine your many early 
joys, but just think how much farther 
one can see from the top of a mount 
than from the bottom! Fifty years ago 
you did not have the perspective you 
now enjoy. 

According to our Record, 202 members 
were born in January. They have our 
birthday love and blessing. If any of 
Our Folks of seventy-five or over have 
not been entered in this Record, we hope 
they will send in their name, date of 
birth, and address, and be enrolled. 

Affectionately yours, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 


**] Esteem It An Honor” 


DEAR FARM JOURNAL : I am in receipt 
of your ‘‘greetings and love.’’ Thank 
ou. I esteem it an honor to be on the 

onor Birthday Record of such a great 
and widely extended family as that of 
The Farm Journal. I passed the eighty- 
two-year mile-post on October * 
‘‘Thus far the Lord hath led me on.”’ 
In 1882 I was postmaster at Highlands, 
N.C. About that time I received a pros- 
—s of The Farm Journal. My son, 
‘lias T. White, then ten years old, took 
hold of it as agent with a vim, and the 
names of Wilmer Atkinson and Jacob 
Biggle were often on his lips. Then was 
my first acquaintance with The Farm 
Journal. I read it, and sometimes I 
read its advertisements; I often find 
myself admiring their 
terse and brilliant way 
of. putting their wares 
' before its readers. Aside 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 

4 SAT IN A CORNER 

= READING FARM JOURNAL ONE DAY; 
AN AD. HE DID PICK, 
AND SAID VERY QUICK— 

NOW I KNOW I'LL GET FAIR PLAY! 





from its agricultural and other import- 
ant reading miatter, I seldom go over 
its pages without finding some bits 
of wisdom which one will do well to 
remember. The Little Paper is great. 
My son is at Athens,Ga. He has two 


boys, and likely he takes The Farm 
Journal. 
Lordsburg, Cal. THOMAS B. WHITE. 


Letter From Peter 


cousin’s paper what you have to say 
about me in your pesky Farm Journal. 
Your remarks are very funny, but don’t 
always hit, and I am not feeling very 
bad about them. I can work when I 
want to. Last summer I got a job of 
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interchangeable. 


park-timing lever; speed- 
changing device. Write for 
new prices, stating size desired. 
JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO. 

Dept. S, Warren, Pa.; U.S. A. 


BY istctcur. 
85 


Suitable ior any general power 
requiremen.. Start 
easily, run smoothly 


: i and have great over- 
DEAR SiR: I read every month in my ii ces eclty Al 














grubbing out brush fora farmer. The 
man agreed to pay me $2 a day, and 
said it would take me about a menth. I 
worked fast, finished the job in eighteen 
my and received only $36 instead of a 
full month’s pay. I tell you this to 
show what I can do. I worked myself 
out of a job before I thought. It doesn’t 
pay to work too fast. I hope to do 

etter on the next job. Should bean 
poles Be pulled in the winter in this cli- 
mate? If so, what is the best way to 
store them so they will not spoil ? 

Yours truly, 
PETER TUMBLEDOWN. 
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The germs are killed by_a chemical process in 
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Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Hliminates the sf et. toor 
rivy, © vault and cess- 
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ye Abootntey ne. odor. No more trouble 
m than es. oset absolu 

teed. Write for full description and pelon. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG CO, 1804 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
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You can pay 


as much or as little 
as you like 


but whatever amount you put into a 
Hamilton, you get Hamilton accuracy 
and durability. We do not manufacture 
any watch that will not keep good time 
—not time a few minutes slow or fast, 
but time that is correct to the dot. That 
is why the majority of railroad men in 
America carry the Hamilton Watch. 
They know it keeps accurate time. 
Hamilton watches sell for $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the 
Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k extra heavy 
gold case, You can get a Hamilton move- 
ment alone to fit your present watch case 
for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and up. 
Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
**The Timekeeper’’ 
It tells you a lot of interesting things about 


watches and watch-making.. In it, also, are pic- 
tured and described all the Hamilton models, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
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OUR PRIVATE BOX 


GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and pay 
for five or ten years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying for 
The Farm Journal any subscriber may notify us 
to stop the paper, and the full amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subseriber 
order the paper discontinued for any reason, 
or for NO reason, and the unused proportion of the 
amount paid for the subscription will be refunded. 














1916 Index now ready. Send a two- 
cent stamp for it. 


Never mind if you receive printed no- 
tice to renew after you have already done 
ey | no attention to it. With nearly 
1,000,000 subscribers, we can not enter 
every renewal instanter—it takes time. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means 
that this copy is sent you as a sample, 
and that we believe you should sub- 
scribe. One of our representatives will 
call at once, or if he does not turn up 
quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates on the first page. 


We never send The Farm Journal to 
any one who does not want it, if we are 
notified to stop sending it. If any one 
of Our Folks is not able to renew, all he 
has to do is to 


(2 DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO. “@] 


We do not continue subscriptions be- 
yond the time paid for, and never con- 
sider that a subscriber is indebted to us 
should one or two copies reach him beyond 
the date of expiration. We do like to 
give our friends a little leeway, when 
we know that they wish to renew. 





More than 100,000 of Our Folks’ 
subscriptions expired with the is- 
sue for December. If you find a re- 
newal blank in this paper, it means 
that you are one of the 100,000, 
and your renewal should be sent at 
once. If already sent, please dis- 

rvegard this notice and.accept the 
Editor’s thanks. 











The Picture-Name Game 


Are you playing? All 24 pictures and 
all 1,200 titles to choose from have 
now been published 


All Our Folks who are playing the 
Picture-Name Game are reminded that 
they have plenty of time to study the 
pictures and the titles in the official list 
of 1,200, and we urge that the selec- 
tions be made with care and thought. 
Because the difference of only one title 
may make a $500 difference, if you are 
going to try for the prizes offered. So 
tag tf and make no mistakes if you can 

elp it. 

ing the special outfit of Alphabetical 
taini special outfit of Alphabetica 
List and Reply Book which we offer. 
We will not fill any orders postmarked 
later than the last day of this month— 
January 3l—and having the 1,200 titles 
alphabetically arranged is such a labor- 
saving help in selecting titles that our 
advice is not to lose a moment in getting 
it. Remember the date— Wednesday, 
January 31, 1917. 


Committee of Judges 


Here are three of the four eminent 
gentlemen who have kindly consented 
to act as Judges in the contest for the 
$3,000 — the all-important Board who 
will designate, from among ail the titles 
submitted for the nosey by contest- 
ants, just which titles are officially con- 
sidered ‘‘ the best.’’ 
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From left to right they are Judge Ray- 
mond MacNeill, of the Juvenile Court 
of Philadelphia, whose fine insight and 
knowledge of human values have made 
him nationally known; Prof. Paul M. 
Pearson, of Swarthmore College, famous 
lecturer and reader and head of the Chau- 
——- Association of Pennsylvania; and 
the Rev. Christian F. Reisner, of Grace 


Methodist Church of New York, notable 
as pastor, scholar and thinker. 





Committee of Judges 


The fourth member of our Committee, 
Justice John Ford, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, promised us his photo- 
graph ‘‘if he could find one,’’ but did 
not succeed in doing so in time for this 
issue. His presence on the Committee 
adds luster to its attainments, and com- 
pletes a Board of Judges of which we 
are extremely proud. 

When all the sets of answers have 
been sent in, after February 15, we will 
go over them and sort out the different 
titles submitted by all contestants for 
the pictures. This list will be given the 
Judges, and they will go over it with 
great care, and select the best title for 
each picture. In cases where they can 
not choose between two or more titles 
for a picture, they will name such two 
or more titles equally BEST for that 
picture, and contestants will credit them- 
selves, on their checking sheets, with 
each BEST title they have submitted. 


— —-31 
i: Next. Month 

we will give complete instructions as to 
sending in ra selected answers, and 
how to check your titles from the official 
list. In the meantime, bear in mind 
that you ought by all means to have the 
labor-saving Reply Book, which saves 
making seventy-two drawings, and that 
only during this month of January can 
the Reply Book, which is part of the 
Prstuse-diaeas Outfit, be obtained. 

Remember, there is no — for par- 
ticipation in the Game nor for trying 
for the $3,000 cash prizes. (New sub- 
scribers who are not acquainted with 
the Game, send for free Information, 
Pictures and Rules.) Our Alphabetical 
List and Reply Book, sold with a four- 
year subscription to The Farm Journal 
for $1, is a labor-saving short-cut, but 
you do not have to secure it, and your 
chance for the $1,000 prize is precisely 
the same if you choose not to make use 
of the Outfit. 

But, for the last time, remember that 
if you do get the Outfit, on our offer 
above, it must be secured this month. 





Fair dealing follows the Fair Play no- 
tice over on the front page, and this 
tree is the sign thereof. No matter 
what or how you buy, whether throu 
dealer or direct by mail, if a thing 
advertised in The Farm Journal you can 





put your trust in the advertiser. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Property owned by husband and wife 
jointly — Tenant’s right to plants 
and flowers, etc. 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be anewered in the paper, each in 
tts turn if of interest to the general reader ; but 
there will be so many questions that printed an- 
ewers may be long delayed. Those who want an 
tmmediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 
addressed “Law Department,” this offce.] 

A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


ROPERTY Owned by Husband and 
Wife soem & Where pee is is 
conveyed to husband and wife, both 
their names appearing in the deed as 
grantees, what interest, if any, would 
son or daughter have in the property 
upon the death of the father or mother ? 
New York. A SUBSCRIBER. 
A conveyance to husband and wife has 
the effect in NewYork, and in a num- 
ber of other states, of creating what is 
known in the law as a ‘‘ tenancy by the 
entireties”; and upon the death of either 
busband or wife the survivor becomes 
the sole and entire owner of the prop- 


erty, the children of the deceased taking , 


no interest in it whatever. 


Tenant’s Right to Plants and Flow- 
ers: Where a tenant of city propert 
moves away, is he entitled to take wit 
him flowers and shrubs planted by him on 
the rented premises? A. F., New York. 

The general rule applicable to cases 
like the above is that the tenant is en- 
titled to remove from the premises any 
personal property or fixtures placed 
thereon by him, unless they have been 
annexed to the real estate with the 
intention of making them a part of it. 
Under the circumstances stated, there 
is a strong presumption in favor of the 
tenant’s right of removal, as it is not 
to be presumed that the tenant, in plant- 
ing the flowers and shrubs, intended to 
give them to the landlord. 


Reversion of School Property to the 
Former Owner : In 18701 sold and con- 
veyed to the county an acre of land to 
be used for school purposes, with a pro- 
vision in the deed by which the Jand was 
to revert to the grantor when it ceased 
to be used for school purposes. This 
land has now ceased to be used for school 
pu es and the schoolhouse has been 
sold and moved away. Am I entitled to 
take possession of the land, and must I 
return the money I received for it? 

Towa. SUBSCRIBER. 

The provision in the deed for the re- 
version of the sing sme is valid, and the 
condition having happened, you are en- 
titled to take possession of the land, and 
need not return the purchase money. 
The character of the title the county 
was to receive doubtless affected the 
amount of the purchase price paid by 
it, and, in any event, the county has 
received what it contracted and paid for. 


Tree on Boundary Line: Where a tree 
stands on the boundary line between A 
and B so that at the stump the greater 
part of the trunk is on A, but, by rea- 
son of its leaning, the whole is on B 
from a point about fifteen feet from the 
ground, to whom does the tree belong, 
and may either A or B cut it down with- 
out the consent of the other? J, D., Ohio. 

Wherever the trunk of a tree at the 
ground is partly on one side and partly 
on the other of a boundary line, the two 
adjoining landowners are joint owners 
of the tree, and neither may cut the 
tree at the stump without the consent 
of the other. Furthermore, each must 
so use his part of the tree as not to in- 
jure the other. That is, neither of the 
joint owners has thé legal right to de- 
stroy or injure the tree without, the con- 
sent of the other. The circumstance 
that the tree leans toward B’s side of 
the line does not affect the principle 





governing thé rights of the parties, but 
only affects the extent of the interest 
of each in the tree. 


Trespassers: In passing to and fro 
between a public road and a railway sta- 
tion and picnic grounds, people have a 
habit of walking over my private drive- 
way and frequently stray from it on my 
grass and crops, very greatly to their 
injury. What can I do to put a stop to 
this practise, and does it make any dif- 
ference that it has been going on for a 
number of years? P.J., Pennsylvania. 

No right on the part of the public to 
pass to and fro over your land in the 
manner indicated can be acquired by 
prescription or otherwise from a mere 
continuance of the practise for a num- 
ber of years. Persons who ‘thus tres- 
pass upon your property are subject to 
a civil suit for damages for any injury 
committed by them, or in any event are 
liable for a nominal amount of dam- 
ages ; and in addition are subject toa 
criminal prosecution. Your most effec- 
tive method of protecting your property 
is probably the erection of signs at 
suitable places warning trespassers off 
under penalty of a fine. 
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UNCLE SAM SPEAKS ANOTHER GOOD WORD FOR 
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ETERNAL”’ 


other defects . . 


has much to do with 


or warps but little. . 





CYPRESS =... 


Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Bulletin 95, Page 44, issued June 30, 1911, says of Cypress: 


“The properties which fit it for such wide use 
are the freedom of the wood from knots and 
and the Jong period which 
the wood may: be expected to last. To this might be 
added handsome appearance, which frequently 


Further on CY PRESS, the same Government 
Report says: “The wood contains little resin and 
thus affords a good surface for paint, which it holds 
well. . . It is a popular wood where it is sub- 
jected to dampness and heat. It shrinks, swells, 
. For the parts of houses 
exposed to the weather it serves equally well.” 
' 


Both quotations above are from Bulletin 95 (Page 44), U. S. Dept. of Agr. (Forest Service), June 30, 1911. 
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popularizing a wood.” 
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: “The Money You Don’t Have to Spend on Repai 


its or repairs to old ones, just remember—‘‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.”’ 


is ALL PROFIT.” 








WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with full text. 
of OFFICIAL GOVT. REPT. Also Full List of 41 Other Volumes. (FREE on request). 








Let our ‘ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT”’ help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
117 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA, or 117 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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When the Days Are Wintry 


By Farmer Vincent 
Let everything help to make up a 
happy life 

O two days in winter are jus* alike. 

- Some things must be done every 
day, but.each day as it comes and 

goes has its particular job to be done. 
No reason, therefore, to complain of the 
sameness of farm life. Follow yourself 
through just one week if you wish to 
see how true this is. I was recently 
looking through an old diary of mine. 
Here are some of the things I did the 
first week of big 5 . 

‘* Went to village. Took oges ; price, 
twenty-two cents. Sawed and. split 
wood at the door. No snow as yét: - 

Cleaned hen-house ; took out two and 
a half barrels of droppings. Sprinkled 
roosts and floor with kerosene. Put hay- 
rack away. Spent some time working 
at wood: Roads very bad. Bae 

Drew four loads of.stone for hee 
wall. Carried in wood till dark, ‘Uncle 
Chester called. Some flakes of snow. . 

Drew four loads of nicé wood from 
woods. Hurt my right foot; if aches 
some to-night. alked four miles to 
village in morning to get mail. 

Drew wood almost all day; got six 
loads. Put the hams in tosmoke. Began 
feeding hay out of the mow. ‘The corn- 
stalks are gone; ; 

A rainy day, No work outside. Did 
some writing that has accumulated. 

Sabbath day. We went to church and 
were formally admitted to membership, 
wife by letter, I on profession of faith. ’’ 

These are only some of the things for 
those seven days. Think of the thousand 
and one little things in between! But 
they all helped to make up’a Happy life. 


Heroes of the Commonplace 


To you who have achieved, many will 
wish a Happy New Year. For,you whoare 
facing success on a secure upward path, 
7 who are watamed by the sunshine of 

uman intercourse and are strong with 
the joy of life, a happy new year is all 
but assured. To you who face a life 


wstoto wit thw pseepesr~y at] - OF 
success beyond, to you whorni © 
has steeled determination even in the 
presence of the fiercest obstacles, the 
new year promises well. To you others 
whom the angel of grief through the 
passing year has folded in so close an 
embrace that your eyes have not caught 
the gleam of his wings or known that 
they were blessed, the year will bring 
a tender ministration that is Time’s own 
rivilege. But what horoscope is there 
or each in the great army of the un- 
known heroes who face no bracing or- 
deal nor promise of physical or moral 
cheer ; who with faces set toward to- 
morrow see no light, no warmth, but 
the same pitiless world that has been 
their lot for years! And yet these smile 
brightly. hey are the ones who fill 
the chinks of life and shut out for us 
an often chilly world ; they are the apos- 
tles of the de d little things, whose 
sacrifice we accept with as slight thought 
as we bestow on the things themselves. 
Yet they are the links which hold the 
world together.—Colliers. , 


Right Side Up 
Though now and then our feet descend 


to byways of despair, we nearly always 
in the end land right side up with care. 


I’ve seen a thousand frenzied guys de- | 


clare that all was lost, there was no 
hope beneath the skies, this life was but 
a frost. I’ve seen men at the wailing 
place deciare they were undone; no 
more the cold world they could face, 
their course they said was run. Again 
I’d see them prance along, all burbling 
with delight; whatever in their lives 


weep or tear your hair; we nearly al- 
ways, in the end, land right side up 
with care. Some call it luck, some 
rovidence, and some declare it fate; 
ut there’s a kind, o’erruling sense that 
makes our tangles straight; and there 
are watchful eyes that mark our move- 
ments as we roam; a hand extended in 
the dark to guide us safely home. In 
what direction do you wend ?« You’|l find 
the helper there; we nearly always, in 
the atid, | land right side up with care. 


: WALT MASON. 
{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.} 
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The big Ford race at Chicago 
proved that a properly adjusted 
Forde can go more than 60 miles 
an hour. 


Bosch Magneto 


+ was fitted to several Ford cars and they 
won every one of the championship races. 
winners did more than 60 miles an | 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


comparative study of the returns of 

the recent national election would 
almost point to the conclusion 

that the issue of the presidency was de- 
cided by the farmers of the West. In 
that part of the country there appears 
to be less respect for tradition than in 
the more conservative East, and more 
of a disposition to blaze new trails. 
Whether this assumption is true or 
false, it is clear that the farmer has 
become a force to be reckoned with by 
the leaders of all political parties. The 
sudden accession of interest in the far- 
mer exhibits itself in the enactment of 


! 


legislation in his behalf, especially in the | 
line of efforts to improve crops by the | 
spread of knowledge with respect to | 


husbandry. 
proceeds his prosperity will increase, un- 
til he will become a still greater force in 
politics, and so be placed in a position to 
demand still more for his financial and 
social betterment. 


II 


One of the things farmers demand is 
better protection for the sheep indus- 


As the farmer’s education | 





try,—not so much through the-Custom | 


House as by the enactment of more 
stringent laws for the protection of the 
flock. Since the publication in these 
pages of a plea for the revival of the 
sheep industry, The Farm Journal has 
received many letters bearing down hard 
upon the marauding cur. It is true this 
is rather a delicate subject. ‘‘ Love me 
love my dog’’ is a proverb hoary with 
age and respectability. No dog owner 
is willing to admit that his dog is a cul- 
prit, and since the vote of the irrespon- 
sible landless dog owner counts just as 
much as that of the squire in the big 
house, it is extremely difficult to secure 
protective laws that would aid in devel- 
oping the now languishing sheep indus- 
try. Yet the tenor of most of the let- 
ters we have received on this subject is 
4 pes for more stringent laws on the 
subject, as preliminary to any effort to 
restore sheep husbandry to its ancient 
importance ; and what everybody says 
is likely to be true, 
Itt 


Here is the experience of Jokn Alfred 
Winterburn, one of Our Folks in Con- 
necticut, in trying to keep sheep in a 


dog neighborhood. Having in his youth 
avidly read what Horace Greeley knew 
about farming, he says: ‘‘It was quite 


natural, therefore, when I was able six 
years ago to retire upon a farm of my 
own, that one of the first things I thought 
of was the getting together of a small 
flock of Mary’s little pets, but I have 
spent the whole six years in a still hunt 
for a place where I could start an enter- 
ing wedge and for a space large = 
to lay the foundation of my hope. The 
first place which I bought was near a 
very small settlement of four or five 
families who owned from one to three 
or four nondescript hunting or ‘‘ coon ”’ 
dogs. A very short acquaintance with 
the locality convincéd me that sheep 
would be an impossible proposition here, 
so the matter had tobe deferred. Two 
aay later, having increased my dairy 

erd beyond hay and grazing capacity 
of this place, I purchased another purely 
farming section, thinking there I would 
surely be beyond the bailiwick of the 
hunters ; when no sooner had I driven 
my cattle upon the place, than I became 
aware that they were open to attack 
upon three different sides of the pasture 
by three more or less superannuated 
shepherd dogs, which appeared to have 
survived long after the extinction of 
the sheepfold, and which it ap 
were kept. on for the twofold purpose 
of furnishing amusement for chil- 
does and tip tor thea: tn Gardin the 
cows of my three nearest neighbors. 





Old and superannuated as these chil- | 
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Complete line of Gates for every purpose 
< ‘and Seli-Raising Gates too. p 


I want to you a copy of my fine new fence book free. 
Let me quote you my bottom wholesale prices, direct- 
from-factory-to-you, all freight p: wherever you live. 
Let me show you why a half million other progressive 
farmers have bought over 125 million rods of Brown Fence. 


Factory Prices, Freight: Prepaid -sxeximmcescemx’" 


My prices this year begin at 13c per rod, freight prepaid. Let me tell you 
how Brown Fence is made—of Basic Open Hearth Wire—and how it is 
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Get the facts. Get posted on real fence value this year. 
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the community roads, schools, churches, 
ete., to which the mail-order houses con- 
tribute nothing, and that in turn the 
former are deserving of su . The 
Farm J heartily this 
view, as it hasdone for many years. The 
country and village stores are a great 
convenience to their community, not only 
because they provide a near-by and 
ready market for surplus farm ‘ 
but also they are usually able to furnish 
Page on articles at once. There- 
fore, if they should be driven out of 
business it would be a great calamity. 
But new times impose new conditions 
and the country merchant will be obliged 
a bre his oan methods. He may 
compelled to carry a larger stock, 
yeaa tal ae pieesh govt he seit he 
an post must 
prepared to fill ie caienn There are 
other ways that will readily s st 
pas neatnicdn Be the business of the 
country t can be made up to the 
minute toe the benefit of all concerned. 


Vv 


In many sections of the country farm- 
ers, a rey - — — eee 
are 0 to deal with a polyglot popu- 
Setters thay tee het if as some 
observers claim, there will be an enor- 
mous immigration to the United States 
after the war, these difficulties will be 


' greatly increased. A recent step on the 


part of the federal government is in- 
tended to give the alien a working know!- 
edge of the English language, and in- 
struct him in the fundamental principles 
of our plan of government. It is the 
purpose of the Bureau of Naturalization 
of -the United States Department of 
Labor to extend the privilege of attend- 
ance upon the public night schools of 
the country to every candidate for citi- 
zenship wherever he may make his home. 
Heretofore, this work, nation-wide and 
important as it is, has been restricted to 
urban centers. it is now proposed, in 
cooperation with the public school au- 
thorities, to carry this great educational 
compe into the rural communities. 
Wi is end in view, the Bureau of 
Naturalization is suggesting to every 
county superintendent of lic schools 
throughout the United States the ad- 
visability of opening the doors of the 
county sch “at night for alien 
instruction, and stands ready to support 
the movement in every way possible 
in its application to the candidates for 
citize Pp. ‘ 
VI 


In many counties, general or special 
public evening schools are already in 
operation, and to these admission is re- 
— for the adult foreign-born so 

at they may receive instruction in 
English and civics, Where it is found 
impracticable to gather the citizenship 
candidate in the schoolrooms, a plan has 
been mapped out whereby the students 
_ csypee their studies at home. They 
will be able to obtain the course of in- 
struction from the -teachers of 
their respective districts, reporting by 
appointment as often as necessary for 
such further help as may be needed. 
Where no funds are available, it is sug- 
gested that the work be taken up by 
volunteer teachers, and continued until 
such time -as appropriations may be 
made for the maintenance of the rural 
night schools. It is reasonable to assume 
that a practical demonstration of the 
advantages of instruction for the for- 

i in the more sparsely settled 
country districts, will cause the state 
and local authorities to provide funds 
for their future operation. 


VII 


A very successful western automobile 
manufecturer recently announced that 
he will hereafter pay his women em- 
ployees the same rate of wages that 
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the men receive. The minimum wage in 


factory is $5 a day. In the muni- - 


that 
bg plants, where the risk is great and 
men 


As q consequence the farmer is com- 
pelled to pay excessive 
who in many instances fail to make 
Trouble will come when the war 
is over and the munition plants are dis- 
mantied. Wages will then tumble, and 
a revision downward will doubtiess be 
resisté. “In the meantime 
the farmer, unable in many cases to se- 
cure bends his own back to the bur- 
den and the best he can, the while 
he dreams of a universal automatic ma- 
— nt seg og wc of the 
arm, from feeding gs to milking 
the cows and putting in the crops, while 
he controls the operations from a cen- 
tral station by means of a switchboard. 
Possibly his dream may some day come 
true. 





Cooperation 
By J. R. Schmidt 
Farmers alive to their opportunities 


More than 3,000 farmers in Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky have come to the 
conclusion that it is far more profitable 
to them to sell their farm products di- 
reet to the consumer than Lp alle 
middleman, so they have banded - 
selves together into the Farmers’ Union 

rative Supply Company, and have 
established headquarters in Cincinnati. 

At the Cincinnati he these 
3,000 farmers have forty warehouses 
— with goods. Ten poner — -_ 

ept transporting 8 e- 
pots i warehouses, and shipping 
purchases for the farmers back to them. 
A big store has been opened where the 
products of the farm are sold direct to 
the consumer at prices less than the 
prevailing retail market prices. Some- 
times as as twenty-five cents is 
poche on —— 2 potatoes, and er 

uently a barrel o potatoes is quote 
one to two dollars less then the 
market price. Eggs are sold ten to fif- 
teen cents less on a dozen, and butter 
and lard always five to ten cents less. 

The farmers plan to build a carining 
factory so they can put up corn, peas, 
beans and other vegetables. Later they 
plan to grind their grain and sell flour 
and corn-meal. 

In exchange any one of the 3,000 
farmers can purchase his anpelies at 
wholesale prices. He buys his flour 
thus. His canned goods and, in fact, 
anything from a needle to an automo- 
bile, he gets at the wholesale price. 
Thus he not only gets more for his farm 
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products by selling direct to the con- 
sumers, but is also able to make a big 
saving by buying his needs at wholesale 


prices company. - 
Mr. N. Clair Dodds, manager of the 
company, says that the is 
for the farmers is such a suc- 


oining is constantly increasi , and the 
Ce cost of eine is Solan’ sentient 
for both the farmer and the man with 
a family in the city. 


Waste on the Farm 


Italian farmers and the dwellers in the 
Rhine valley, there is nothing in Ameri- 
can farm methods that es him so 
forcibly as its waste. Straw, cornstalks, 
leaves and weeds, which if composted 
would make rich humus, are burned or 
left in open piles uncovered, an open 
invitation for vermin and obnoxious in- 
sects to harbor and breed. 

If the labor of hauling such things to 
some central point to compost them is 
thought too great, a trench can be dug 
and cee can be packed ti , the 
tighter the better, and cov from the 
air, and left to rot in the d. Leaf 
mold so formed goes three 
stages of fermentation, and in the first 
two the partly rotted trash is acid and 
should: not be used on the soil except 
with lime to correct it; but the third 
and last stage leaves the mold alkaline 
when the rotting is complete. The 
writer has made piles of leaves in the 
fall and winter in the South, and cov- 
ered them, leaving the piles flat on the 
top, to catch — rain, i wr Alene: & el 
tled covering spots re ing 
has left air 8; and thus with no 
other work, in the second spring has had 
tons of finest black mold to haul upon 
the land and sup the ever at 
hunger of the or humus. "t 
burn anything on the farm that can be 
rotted. m’t leave brush, weeds and 
trash in fence corners or fields uncov- 
ered from the air, or your ever vigilant 
insect enemies, and field - mice, etc., 
will raise large families to prey upon 
you later. 

Stop this waste of good manure-mak- 
ing material, a waste that is so very 
different from the careful and thrifty 
methods of the European farmers. The 
humus that goes up in smoke on many 
American farms would make the Euro- 
pean farmers weep. 








WONDERFUL EGG PRODUCER 


Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg pro- 
duction of his hens. A scientific tonic 
has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
** More Eggs,’’ and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. A dollar’s 
worth of “‘More Eggs’’ will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish © ye “a Paige ee 
write E. J. er, poultry expert, 
181 Reefer Bidg., Kansas ‘City, Mo ‘ 
who will send you a season’s supply 
of ‘‘ More Eggs’’ Tonic for $1.00 (pre- 
paid). So confident is Mr. Reefer of 
the results, that a million-dollar bank 
guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request, and the ‘‘More Eggs’’ costs 
you nothing. Send a dollar today, or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his Free poultry 
book that tells the rience of a 
man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry. —Advertisement. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than four million, 
are aj] those into whose homes the paper goes— 
father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages 
throughout the land. Our first care is that its 
pages be honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope ; that it may ever help and never harm those 
who read it ; and be a source of information, profit, 
comfort and encouragement to all. The good that 
we can do is the most potent stimulant to our 
endeavor, and we trust it wil] always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we 
try to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb ; 
we strive to know what to leave out as well as 
what to put in; that is, to boil things down; and 
we like a little fun as we go along, and to keep 
the paper young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical 
men and wonen who write with their sleeves rolled 
up, and who briefly and plainly tell the best and 
most profitable way of doing things on the farm and 
in the house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in 
every department, that we are enabled to present 
much useful and acceptable information to our 
readers, and to retain the confidence of our many 
friends, in every state of the Union, from year to 
year, and steadily to increase the number thereof. 
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Light Across the Snow 


From the window of the homestead 
streams the light across the snow 
To guide the féet of others as it did mine 





long ago ; 
It lays a golden pathway over the fields’ 
dim white, 
Cheering the hearts of the homeward- 
bound returning through the night, 
And peering through the darkness 
Ever toward the light. 


It is fairer than the highway o’er the 
water to the moon, 
*Tis more welcome than the harbor light 
through fog and gloom ; 
It means rest and warmth and comfort 
while the wild winds blow, 
It means heaven and home and haven in 
the hearth-fire’s glow— 
This pathway of the homelight 
Out across the snow. 
GEORGIA SIVERLING. 


The Poetry of Life 


It is customary to refer to the ‘‘ prac- 
tical farmer ’’ as though agriculture and 
rural environment were utterly divorced 
from sentiment, and yet nothing could 
be further from the truth. Burns com- 
posed many of his sweetest lays while 
following the plow. Whittier’s freshest 
and most spontaneous songs were writ- 
ten on the farm where his youth and 
early manhood were spent. John Bur- 
' roughs’ charming essays, so redolent of 
woods and fields, were written in the 
solitude of ‘‘Slabsides,’’ and smell of 
the fresh earth. The grand sentiments 
that have most affected mankind were 
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born of the soil, and naturally so. Those 
who regard the business of the farm as 
altogether sordid are ignorant of that 
phase of our national life. There is 
everything in the life and surroundings 
of the farmer to appeal to his finer. sen- 
sibilities, and he is involuntarily respon- 
sive to the spell. Indeed, it has been 
held that he is too much charged with 
sentiment for his own good, and that he 
is therefore too often the victim of the 
hard-headed men of the town whose 
finer sentiments have become atrophied 
by contact with their prosaic and sordid 
surroundings. Nature appeals to the 
soul as no other force does. The woods, 
the fields, the streams, the wide hori- 
zons, have a various language under- 
standable to those who are ‘‘in tune 
with the infinite.’’ Thoreau in the 
quiet of Waldén wood, and Emerson 
in his solitude, were among the great 
interpreters of the rich and fruitful life 
that is lived by every man who remains 
close to the soil and is responsive to the 
call of nature. The poetry and senti- 
ment of life are not in the noisy streets, 
but in the places where the morning 
stars sing together as of old. 





*Tis said that half the world does not 
know how the other half lives, and that 
the first half doesn’t care enough about 
what the other half is doing. That 
makes the outlook seem a little bad; 
and yet, don’t you think the world does 
eare ? Should anything happen to you 
or any of your folks, the front yard 
would be full of people who came to see 
how it was with you, and to offer to do 
anything they could. As long as that is 
so, let’s not worry about the great heart 
of the world not being all right. Let’s 
just see to it that our part is kept right 
and true and kind. 


It is interesting to be able to say at 
the end of a year that we have done the 
best yet. Slipping back doesn’t go well. 
You_can prove this by trying.to pull a 
cat by the tail. He will not like it, and 
you can’t make him like it. You may 
try to argue with him and tell him it is 
all right, but he will not believe it, and 
you can’t wonder at it. So with us. 
When we begin to slide down the hill we 
tear our trousers, get slivers where 
they don’t feel first-rate, and are gener- 
ally uncomfortable. But to keep climb- 
ing—ah, there is the fun in farming ! 

The man who can drink or let it alone 
had better let it alone and be on the 
safe side. 

A husband is known by the sort of 
kindling he provides for his wife. 

The year ends, but the year begins, too. 

- How swift the years roll on, my friend, 
how swift the years roll on! They come 
and make their bow and bend, they smile, 
and then they’re gone. WALT MASON. 














iderate of potty offend- 
pen endiene A tee ip ae vag business.) 








The stingier a man is the more suffer- 
ing his wealth causes him. 


Is the hen-pecked man a mite worse 
off than the rooster-pecked woman ? 


Beware of the real estate agent who 


- asks you to pay an advance fee of any . 
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kind. The time to pay a selling com- 
mission is after the property is sold, 
not before. 


Satan’s most loyal sons may be found 
among those ‘‘ good fellows ’’ who love 
money and won’t work. 


The man who regards his home as 
simply a roosting place is sadly in need 
of a new point of view. 


It isour proud boast that the Ameri- 
can citizen ‘‘ carries his sovereignty un- 
der his hat.’’ No man who permits a 
cheap politician to control his vote can 
make such a claim. 


Think it all over when you feel like 
doing something to get even with a 
neighbor, ‘and then don’t do it. You will 
be glad from the bottom of your heart 
to-morrow that you did not. So will he. 


Lawyers admit there are many abuses 
in court practise, but insist they should 
do the reforming. Did anybody ever 
hear of a calf weaning itself? Why not 
let the farmers help make more of the 
laws? M. A. P. 


If sputtering about heavy taxes does 
not lead to doing something about it, 
there is no use sputtering. Better pay 
and keep still. But what can be done? 


. Pay more attention to the kind of men 


chosen to office. Then there will be a 
lot less sputtering to do. 


The husbandman, when waxing old, 
well supplied with yellow gold, remarks, 
“*I’ll quit the farm ; I’ve had my fill of 
honest toil ; this thing of wrestling with 
the soil has sort o’ lost its charm.’’ And 
so he buys a house in town, and thinks 
that he will settle down to soft and 
downy ease ; but ere a year has gone its 
way, he’s yearning for the bales of hay, 
the piglets and the bees. He finds the 
urban life a bor. ; his feet are cold, his 
soul is sore, time drags on leaden feet ; 
so he resolves to travel back and build 
the tall alfalfa stack, and shock the 


bearded wheat, WALT MASON. 
(Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service. } 


The Outlook 


A new door opens to the fresh sweet air 
And one swings shut behind us. 
Sing cheer to the glad New Year! 
Come, blend your voice in the chorus. 
Ho! what care we where the shut 
doors be, 
Here’s an opening door for us. 
T. A. DALY. 

Raw cotton prices are soaring, and it 
is predicted that the upward flight is 
not yet ended. 


Corn and potatoes have been running 


@ race to see which is the greater mort- 
gage lifter. 


The past few months have been one 
of those rare seasons when the farmer 
has been caught with a portion of the 
goods on him. Usually higher prices for 
his products come after he has parted 
with them. 


Eggs have been selling at fancy prices . 


for goods that will bear inspection. 
There appears to be no limit to what is 
asked and eagerly paid. In due season, 
however, ‘‘ humpty-dumpty’”’ will doubt- 
less get a fall. 


There are all kinds of dire predictions 
as to the future of business, but they 
should not be allowed to distract atten- 
tion from the golden present. Every- 
body should hasten to make hay+and 
save it—while the sun shines. 


It is coming out that high food prices . 
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are not due to shortage, but to the 
greed of a few concerns that are hold- 
ing vast quantities of food products for 
the purpose of forcing still higher prices. 
The President is preparing to go after 
these harpies with a big stick. 


Topics in Season 

Every spring some folks have difficulty 
in getting grass-seed when they want it. 
The trouble is, they do not want it till 
the very day they plan to sow, and then 
maybe there isn’t a spoonful tobe had 
Sor love or money. Pays to begin to want 
seed early. 


At present prices bull-power is cheaper 
than gasoline for sawing wood. 


The man who helps his tenant-farmer 
to do his work better is helping himself 
as well as the tenant. 


Do a bit of thinking and see if it is 
not true that the potatoes which start 
to rot first are the ones you put in wet. 


The time you devote to laying out 
plans for the coming season is not spent 
for nothing. You could not be in a 
better business just now. 


Before you try to make a diagram of 
the farm and the new crops, lay out a 
map of it in your own mind. Think out 
what you want to do and then put it on 
paper. 

The commercial Turkestan alfalfa has 
been tested quite thoroughly in all parts 
of the United States, and in nearly 
every case has proved inferior to Ameri- 
can-grown strains. 


For good or ill most farmers are tied 
to the cow’s tail. It is therefore highly 
important for dairymen to stand together 
for better prices. In union there is 
strength and likewise profit. 


It doesn’t pay to sow cheap clover- 
seed and not half enough of it, hoping 
that every seed will grow. The only 
way to economize in this matter is to 
sow the best and plenty of it. 


A good stout hand-sled is a handy 
thing to have onthe farm, and yet how 
seldom we see one nowadays. Get 
some nice material and let the boys 
make one. They will enjoy it and be 
the better for it. 


The fellow who is trustworthy and 
careful, even if he is a bit slow with his 
work, is more valuable help than the one 
who rushes the work through, but must 
be watched all the time. Keep this in 
mind when choosing a hired man next 
spring. 

What you would have to pay for a law- 
suit over a disputed line fence would 
more than build the fence and maintain 
it for years. Better do it, too, rather 
than go to law. Help to make you and 
your neighbor good friends, if anything 
in the world can. 

Every time we farmers leave the farm 
tools out in the rain, and in the sun- 
shine which is sure to follow, a little 
bit of paint peels off somewhere; and 
it is this peeling-off process that opens 
the door to rot and rust. Let’s think of 
this side of it; ’twill be money in our 
pockets. 


Last winter the snow came three feet 
deep on many farmers’ ponds before 
they got a pound of ice. There was a 
good chance before the snow came, but 
they were not ready, so the crop was 
short. Was that the way with you? 


Let’s not let the same thing happen — 
\ this winter. Let’s drop all other work 
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and get ice the first chance we have. 
Then let it snow if it wants to. 


Keep your flail. It is handy to thrash 
out beans and such things. Then, too, 
it has many pleasant memories of the 
days when farmers thrashed out buck- 
wheat cake timber by hand. So give 
the old flail a new string of eelskin and 
hang it up in the barn where you will 
see it often. 


If you can not buy or rent more land, 
sell off the poorest stock on the farm 
you have, make the barns more com- 
fortable, feed the cows, pigs, sheep and 
poultry better than you have, fix up the 
tools to do better work, sow better 
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years before setting out the plantation. 
This will result in a better growth of 
the plants the first year, and the planta- 
tion will yield a crop much sooner than 
if no such preparation is made. 


Stir up the fire, turn up the light, and 
settle down to a long winter’s session 
with the Biggle Berry Book. There’s 
fun and profit for you! But perhaps 
you aren’t fortunate enough to own a 
copy of the Judge’s book ; if so, send us 
50 cents and we’ll quickly remedy the 
lack. Or send us $1.25, and we will in- 
clude with the book a five-year subscrip- 
tion to The Farm Journal. 


Personally, I think strawberry means 





*‘A solemn peace envelops hill and plain, 
And there is strength in winter’s frosty air.’’ 


seed, work the plows and harrows more 
effectively, and think more. Do this 
and you won’t want any more land. You 
will then begin to wonder if you hadn’t 
better sell a little off the southwest 
corner of the place, because there is so 
much to do! 


Almost every farmer, sooner or later, 
is calléd upor to ‘‘ make a few remarks’’ 
in public. Perhaps at the schoolhouse 
or maybe in some other meeting. When 
it comes your turn, don’t try to use big 
words. You will get swamped if you do. 
Just talk right along as you naturally 
would, and have something to say. Say 
it as if you meant it. Clinch every 
point, good and hard—and sit down. 
Then folks will want to hear from you 
again. 

Small Fruits 

The charms of the strawberry do not 
all end in the eating of it. No fruit is 
so soon produced after being planted. It 
aXords employment—pleasant, easy and 
profitable—for poor men with little land, 
Sor old men with little physical strength, 
Sor women, boys and girls who love to 
till the soil and delve in mother earth. 


The early order gets the goods. 


Don’t prune grapevines in the North 
until late February or early March. In 
fact, all pruning had better be delayed, 
if possible, until the severe winter 
weather is over. 


Dewberry plants are usually set dur- 
ing the winter and early spring in the 
South, and in early spring in the North. 
As they occupy the soil for several 
years, the land should be well prepared 
beforehand. The use of cover crops to 
add humus to the soil is frequently a 
desirable preliminary, and much better 
results are usually secured if the land 
is planted to cultivated crops for two 


the straying plant that bears berries. 
The old Anglo-Saxon word was streaw- 
berie. It was so called from its runners 
which stray from the parent plant in all 
directions. This characteristic caused 
Latimer to designate the early English 
clergy as strawberry preachers, because 
they strayed from their parishes, return- 
ing to them only onceayear. C.F. J. 


The Orchard 

If you’re feeling kind o’ blue—eat an 
apple ! 

It will cheer you through and through 
—eat an apple! 

It will put your stomach right, soothe 
your liver over night. 

Operations? Calm your fright—eat an 
apple ! 

Happy New Year! 

We’d like to drop in and shake hands 
with you—indeed we would. 

Water is all right for lots of things, 
but not for the orchard. If water stands. 
in yours, plan to drain it off. 

Some things have to be done thor- 
oughly. Cutting out black-knot from 
plum and cherry trees is one of them. 


Experts now claim that applications 
of lime are really not beneficial to apple 
trees, except indirectly as a help to the 
growth of leguminous cover crops. 


It is a fact that there are thousands 
of apple trees in this country that would 
make first-rate fire-wood, but as fruit 
bearers they are miserable failures. Cut 
down all such. If any have material for 
handles for tools, of course save the 
timber. Use the rest to keep your 
family warm these blustery days. 

When you have gathered the walnuts 
on that ‘‘Experimental Farm,’’ don’t go- 
to the trouble of hulling them, and get 
all stained, but pour them some place. 
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in the barn out of. the way (I put mine 
in an empty stall right on the ground), 
amd they will keep indefinitely. I have 
taken to market when two years 
old, and oe thought I was joking 
when I told them they were not new. 
H. B. Best. 


I thought I would drop you a line just 
to let the people know what I have found 
out about young trees being spoiled by 
the mice. I trimmed my young orchard 
last winter and threw some of the smaii 
branches down on the ground near the 
trees. The mice ate the small branches 
and did not touch the trees. My neigh- 
bor’s trees were gnawed very badly, 
some to the first branch. 

New York State. W. G. Cross. 


Mice are likely to make nests around 
the trunks of trees, provided they have 
loose material at the base of the trees 
in which to make a nest. If the y 
orchard is plowed, the loose soil tu 
up against the base of the trees makes 
an excellent hiding place for mice. Soil 

t to be sc bare and smooth 
around the base of the trees, so that no 
loose soil, weeds, grass or litter can col- 
lect and enable the mice to nest close to 
- trunks —— they can - — 

e growing layer, thus ing the 
tree. This precaution should be taken 


whether tree wrappers are used or not, . 


as mice tly burrow beneath the 
wrappers, if the soil is loose, and thus 
find shelter behind the wrapper. 
Peach trees vary in winter hardiness. 
The Victor, Amsden and Arctic varie- 
ties of peaches seemed more hardy than 
others at the Ohio Experiment Station 
last winter, according to results given 
by Paul Thayer. That winter was un- 
usually severe, because of low temper- 
atures and a thaw in January which 
started the buds to grow. The Victor 
trees had about ninety per cent. live 
buds in the latter part of March, while 
the other two varieties had about eight 
per cent. Champion, Engle’s Mammot 
and Mayflower were also hardy, and 
considered better commercial varieties. 
Gold Mine, Chair’s Choice, J. H. Hale, 
Elberta, Nina and Brackett varieties 
suffered most.. Much of the profit in 
growing peaches may come from select- 
ing varieties resistant to winter killing. 


In explaining the origin of the stone, 
Luther Burbank advances the idea, for 
example, that the peach and the almond 
are not only closely related, but off- 
shoots of the same identical plant. 
When trees, in their evolution, an 
to bear seeds, these were undoubtedly 
unsheathed. To tect their seeds and 
consequently their offspring from de- 
struction by the birds, an armor was built 
up around them and, finally, through- 
out the ages, this stony armor was 
covered with a flesh and a skin for fur- 
ther protection and as an inducement 
for birds or animals to carry away the 
seed within to a new environment. So, 
while in wild environment fruit and 
nut-bearing trees had a justification of 
self-protection for developing a stone 
around their seed, now, since man prop- 
—— these trees by cutting instead 
of by seed planting, the necessity for the 
stone has disappeared. It is Mr. Bur- 
bank’s belief that almost all the fruits 
of the future will be stoneless. 


Y trees should have their trunks 

‘ wrapped to protect them from mice and 
rabbits. Perhaps the most economical 
wrappers are the veneer wooden wrap- 
pers, which are thin slices of wood of 
the kind used in berry boxes. They 
should be fastened loosely around the 
trunk with a wire attached to the edge 
of the wrapper. If not thus attached, 
- the wire ring may slip down and eventu- 
a} girdle the tree. Approximately one 
inch of space should be allowed between 
the wrapper and trunk of the tree to 
‘give aeration and prevent injury to the 





bark. Wooden wrappers are perhaps 
the most economical. A still better 
wrapper, but more expensive, is screen 
wire such as is used for window screens. 
it may be cut to accommodate the size 
of the tree. In small orchards old news- 
papers, cardboard, corn-stalks or other 
available material may be used. In 
addition to keeping out rodents, these 
wrappers shade the trunks of the trees, 
prevent absorption of heat, especially 
on the south side during sunny days, and 
—a prevent what is called ‘“‘ sun- 
scald.’’ 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to anadvertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal. it is to your interest to do so, 








STRAWBERRY Plants. $1.50 per thousand. Catalog Free. 
L. G@. TINGLE, Box 24, Pittsville, Md. 
TRAWSBERRY PLANTS. 60 varieties. $2 and 


1000. Guar. Ist class, true to name. Cat. q 
BUNTING’S NURSERIES, Box 4, SELBY VILLE, DEL. 




















orexpress charges te your station. Nota dissatis- 


PEACH & APPLE 





RE 

TO PLANTERS. 
Small or Lots by Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Small ts, Strawberries, Vines, 
Nuts, ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from be J. 4. 


8. Genuine Delicious Apples. Catalog E. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Geox 20, Cleveland, Tenn. 





HALE TREE 
CLOVERS2-: 


of Bind unt ou see our 
samples and prices. We To on Guaranteed quality, 

















Spraying Made Easy 


By Using 


and Prepared Mixtures 


Save your tr vines and 
pm by from “the ravages of | 
; id he 9 ne thus insure an increased 
























F Sig Brey in Prices. Buy nowfrom us. Also millions of 
trees, shrubs and plants. New a ee 
The Westminster Nursery, B, Westminster, 



































Gives helpful cultural directionsand 
offers stri i at fair 
prices. Write for your freecopy to-day. 


The Livingston Seed Co., 105 igh St., Columbus, Ohio 













£. GARDEN FOOLS ; 
nswer ‘armer’s big questions: 
oe Sparta 3 
les for 

labor ? * 

Combined Hill 
, IRON AGE and Drill Seeder 
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~ YOUR SPRAYING PROBLEMS | 


BA\ are solved in our handsome book ‘‘Orcuarn Success.”*| 


\¢; lutely reliable 
ONG 4, other vegetable 


Mittin SS 






Sent FREE. Tells how, when and with what to spray. Abso- 
. Valuable hints on small fruit, potato and 
growing. A post card brings it free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Dept. 4, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Hickory Nuts Older Than the 
Pyramids 
Are to-day in excellent condition 


MONG the fossils recently discov- 
A ered by the United States Geolog- 

ical Survey, are remarkably well- 
preserved impressions or casts of leaves 
of several ‘extinct varieties of ash, oak, 
beech and hickory, which were found, 
along with three present-day species, in 
states bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although the leaves themselves have 
rotted and gone, here and there some 
were buried in soft clay by sediment in 
such a way as to leave perfectly pre- 
served impressions. The nuts, on the 
other hand, neither decayed nor petri- 
fied, but. fell into pools of stagnant 
water, which is one of the best preser- 
vatives in nature. and sooner or later 
were also buried under silt and clay. 
Owing to their hard coats, those which 


' fell into places favorable to their-pres- 


ervation are to-day in excellent condi- 
tion, though slightly flattened by the 
long soaking and the gentle pressure of 
the clay. The deposit in which the 
leaves and nuts are found is not less 
than a million years old, or at least a 
hundred times as old as the pyramids 


of Egypt. 
Too Bad! 


A well-known New York business man 
was en route to California. In Chicago 
he discovered a fruit store in the railroad 
terminal. Thinking he would like to eat 
some apples on the journey he entered 
the store. 

‘*Got any Niagara county apples?”’ 
he asked the manager. 

‘*Got some,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but 
I’m almost ashamed to offer them for 


. sale; you can look at then, however.’’ 


The man looked into three barrels of 
Northern Spys which were withered and 
wrinkled like the cheeks of a man of 
ninety. Some were spotted, some were 
wormy, while all were bruised. 

‘*Two for a nickel,’’ said the dealer. 

Near by were Oregon apples,— full- 


Frigates @ Loree in iae.oee 


separate sheet of tissue paper, and all 


placed together in a weii-built box with»). 
splendidly illustrated and printed labels. 


ey sold at sixty cents a dozen. 


Controlling Fire-blight 


‘*Fire-blight at the present time is 
our most destructive disease on apple, 
a and quince trees,’’ says Sheldon W. 

nk, farm adviser of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. ‘‘It is a 
bacterial disease and spraying is of very 
little fpractical value, the only method 
of control being to cut out the diseased 
branches. Fire-blight works in differ- 
ent = on a tree and is known under 
several names. When working on the 
branches it is frequently calied- twig- 
blight ; on the blossoms, blossom-blight ; 
and when on the trunk at the base of 
the tree, collar-blight” - ~ 

Some varieties are far more subject 
to this disease than others ; trees grow- 
ing too vigorously aré also more liable 
to attack. Where fire-blight is preva- 
lent, it is important not to feed the 
trees too heavily with manures or other 
nitrogenous fertilizers. Endeavor to 
keep the trees growing well without 
forcing them. In the case of pears and 
gy it is oftentimes wise to grow 
them in sod. - 

In the past, summer cutting of blight 
has been advised, but experience has 
taught us that this is usually not suc- 
cessful; the practical time to cut it out 
is during the fall or winter. This month 
is a time of the year to do it, be- 
cause the blighted twigs can easily be 
found. The essential point to remember 
is that the blighted branches should al- 
ways be removed before the spring of the 


Strawberri 





a At that time the blight bacterium 
comes active and you will notice a 
sticky. material extding around the old 
blight cankers. This material is filled 
with blight bacteria; bees and other 
pollenizing insects work on it, and in 
that way spread the disease to the twigs 
and blossoms. In cutting out the blighted 
wood be sure to cut at least six inches 
below the dead portjon. . 

To cure the cankers on the trunk or 
larger limbs of the tree, cut out all of 
the diseased bark and paint the place 
with lime-sulphur mixture.’’ 








STRAWBERRIES fe nonthe fh the 


ear from your own F geen Campbell’s Forty. greatest 
‘or money-making, varieties, 3,000, 

Mid-Season, Late, Everbearing. f 

and book on Strawberry Culture. Nurseries at Bridgeton. 

J. T. GARRISON & SONS, - Weedstown, N. J. 


Fertile Virginia Farms 
ALONG CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
at $15 an acre and up. Easy terms and quick profits. 
Mild climate, rich soil, abundant rainfall, plen and 
ec labor.’ Convenient to Eastern, markets also to 
schools and churches, _ Write for free illustrated 
booklet of farm homes just far enough South. Address 
K. Ss LRAWEST, indus. 
oom - - 



















EVERBEARING AND OTHER 


Currants, 




















for tenant more 
money for owner, in our 
Active Fertilizers. 
ust ask nearest office for 
booklet. wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


elphia, Boston, Detroit, 
reat Cleveland, etc. , 
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URPEE’S SEEDS are 
grown not only to sell but 
to grow again. 


The fact that 1916, our fortieth 
anniversary, proved to. be our 
banner year, shows that confi- 
dence in the House of Burpee 
continues to grow just as surely 
as Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 

Each packet contains the re- 
sult of our forty years of exten- 
Sive operation and intensive 
investigation, 


Much more opportune than 


anything we ourselves_ may say 


the many remarkable things our 
thousands of customers ~ and 
friends have said and continue to 
say about them. These custom- 
ersreturn tous year afteryear, not 
because seeds cannot be found 
elsewhere, but because of our 
superior quality and service. 

wad meyrtctare Baia ets 


money back 
for sac le the oxi 
who 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is brighter, better and bigger 
than ever before. We have added 
twenty-two pages, making in all 
204 pages, and best of all, you will 
find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color. Never be- 
fore have we issued a catalog 
with so many accurate color 
illustrations. Burpee’s Annual 
is mailed free upon request. A 
post card will bring it. 


Write for your copy today and 
mention The Farm Journal. 


'W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


CALE insects may be very injurious 
to different kinds of household 
plants, such as ferns and Vining 

asparagus, which, because of the na- 
ture of the plants, demand ‘special 
treatment. The best remedy for such 
pests on these plants is to cut off the 
worst infested fronds or stalks and 
bufn them, and spray or wash the re- 
mainder two or three times a week 
with a dilute decoction of tobacco. A 
quarter of an ounce of commercial to- 
baeco decoction and an ounce of soap of 
any kind dissolved in a gallon of water, 
used as an occasional wash with a 
brush, or better, as a spray, will de- 
stroy the pests without injuring the 
plants. 

Scale insects are often very destruc- 
tive to foliage plants with thick leaves, 
such as orange, lemon, rubber, oleander, 
bay, aspidistra, etc, For these plants 
the remedy is to dissolve an ounce of 
ordinary soap in a pint of warm water, 
let it cool, and add a teaspoonful of am- 
monia. With a soft cloth or sponge rub 
the stalks of. the — and the petioles 
or blades of the leaves on both sides. 
The scale insects will be loosened and 
removed. Where the plants are large 
and this operation becomes too tedious, 
apply the material as a spray. Wash 
or spray the plants afterward with clean 
tepid rain-water, or spray with ‘the to- 
bacco decoction mentioned above. ‘Reé- 
peat as often as the pests are present. 


Foot Notes 


Root-worms often afte the cause of 
trouble im soil. Repot the plants en- 
tirely, using clean soil, 


To kill roaches oy a mixture of 
parts of ~ a 

sugar, all fine - It may be 
that starch and plaster Oot Paris alone 
would do. €.-W. 


For aphids or plant-lice, as er as for 
many other insects on plants, a good 

lan is to fill a wash-boiler with water as 

ot as one’s hand can stand. Hold the 
earth in the crocks and turn the entire 
plant with the top upside down, im- 
mersing the plant in the water for two 
or three seconds. Aphids can also be 
killed by spraying or washing with the 
tobacco decoction or soap solution men- 
tioned for scale pests. 


ge bugs are little white woolly 
pests often seen on geraniums, fuchsias 
and many other plants. Where there 
are but a few infested plants the pests 
can be killed by dipping a fine brush into 
kerosene, and touching the insects with 
the point of the brush. Do not wash the 
plant with kerosene, but merely touch 
the body of the mealy bug. Where 
there are many f «exc to treat use tbe 
soap solution and ammonia spray, or 
tobacco decoction spray with soap added, 
or dip a sponge into the solution of soap 
and ammonia and sponge the plants as 
for scale insects. 


That the Insecticide and Fungicide 
Act of 1910 has resulted in marked im- 
provement in the quality of insecticides 

and fungicides enterings 
> interstate commerce, is 
, shown by the annual re- 
avs of the Insecticide 


equal 






and Fungicide Board for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1916. Persistent sam- 

pling of four of the leading substances 
mee $e in spraying shows a marked re- 
duction in the number of violations of 
the act, compared to preceding years. 
In 1915 only eight per cent. of the 


a3 of Paris and~* 





samples of lead arsenate taken were 
in violation of the act ; whereas in 1911- 
12 sixty per cent. violated the law. 
Similarly the violations found in lime- 
sulphur solutions had fallen from ninety- 
four per cent. to fourteen per cent., and 
Bordeaux re from ninety- eight per 
cent. to t ea percent. Only nine- 
teen per ce e shipments of Paris 
green exam showed any violation ; 

whereas in 1911-12 twenty-eight percent. 
of these shipments were objectionable. 





PLANTS at Reduced Prices. 
Write today for free 
Cc. & PERDUE, Bex 10, 


catalo; N 
SHOW ELL, 











Strawberry Plants 


Fine stock of the wonderfu) EVER- 
Of All Kinds. oo ininG Plants, at RIGHT PRICES. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, etc., everything for Farm or Garden. Catalog Free. 


ere? Box 8, eee 











S Tested Seeds 
saat pani ower 
““Eberle’s 1917 Seed Annual Free 


Is fflustrated and Fvoe a haters information on 


concerning ‘Th 
Sulbens evar aeené unden ‘andes Kew 


plete 
—- itunes Sr., Acsanr, W. Y. 
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1917 
ge ig het catalog 
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~ Seeds, Trees, Shrubs 


grown A oat. complete seed 
and nursery establishment. 




















The Seaboard Maceazine Free 












PEACH 
Dwarf Trees are best 
for the home garden; 
they need less room, 
Bear Quicker, and pro- 
duce finest fruit. You can grow them as 
bushes, pyramids, cordons or_espalier 
forms, as described in our FreeCatalogue. 
THE VAN DUSEN: NURSERIES 
C. C. McKay, Mer. Box J, Geneva, N. Y. 



















.. It sows any kind of 
will pay for itself over and over. 
‘our dealer will not y 

Dp 


‘arm 
ae If 
you, Sera ee or enclaee § $3, 50, and we will 
ere 


but A 


Goodell Company, 31 Main St., Antrim, N. H. 
seen: Coren 


SEEDS sii"setpies only 10e 


We will mail the following hy Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable V: and Flower Seeds for l0c. 
Money pte ere Eppes tb may 

BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best. sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, New Beisneca best — is 
ABBAGE. Danish Po idest fi 
ARROT, Perfect, H Sect tabl ble sort 

fe 


SELERY,  auaees 
CUCUMBER, Emerald white spine, great favorite. 
Phas Cream Butter, t heads. 




















ME st Geom, best melon, 
eee] Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 , 1000 bus. per acre. 
ARSLEY, T Curled, enemen ee 
PARSNIP, Improv arene Guernsey, ——. sweet. 


soap oor a. © sweet. 
RA! white tel lelecle — , tender. 
TOMAT Seg Battimore, best, lanes, smooth. 


White Globe, 
ASTERS, Show mixed. WAVES OF GOLD, fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 


cosmos Giant. 
foliage. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. 
DEPOSIT ‘SEED 


20 Packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10c 
STVACCUANGLTEAUTRDOLOEREDASEA TEAS GUETOCLESEREDULEEELOEEESO CAEL AGE HQOUURCH DOE EE EGE DO EELEE EG EHH I UHEESERES 





























FIELD SEEDS 


once and be convinced. Everything sold Guarantéed Satisfactory or money 
profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds are sold subject to Government test. Have new recleaned Alf 


bu. » $2.25 ; Clover, $8.40 ; Sweet Clover, $3.90 ; Alsike 
Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Barley, Geet Millet, Cowpeas, oot he Vetch, 


At WHOLESALE PRICES 


We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for 
our Special Money-Saving Price List and get our 
reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. 

You should know about our low prices. Write at 
refunded. Don’t 
a, $6.90 
and '» $4.00. Have low oaie on 
Grass, Potatoes, Arti- 


chokes and all Farm and Garden Seeds. Write today for 1 ‘ree samples and special low. 
prices on seeds you require. Will send de oneee book on ee a Ata ‘a Ne 7 thcas who wish it. Write 
at once, as we can save you money. BERRY SEED 209, CLARINDA, IOWA 








pu of the 
..4000 

of information 
bodies the res 


Ten Cents we will mail the 





is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful a cont ete horticultural 
-year—really a book of 208 pages, 32 color 
showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine 
everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and 
ts of over seventy years of practical ¢€ weeny: To 
catalogue the largeatPobeible distribution we make the f 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will C7 we this advertisement was seen and who encloses 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 





plates and over 


em- 
ive this 


lowing unusual offer : 


And Also Send Free of Ch 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


By E. R. Jinnette 


Culled from the daily experience of a. 


trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


HE old year with its successes and 
failures has gone the way of the 
countless years since time was. 

Its record is closed, and we stand at the 
door of a brand new year. It is well to 
scan the record of the old year and ask 
ourselves some pertinent questions. Did 
we do our level best in everything we 
undertook? Did we plant and cultivate 
at the right time? Did we use the best 
seeds of the varieties best suited to our 
locality and market? Did we grade and 
pack our products honestly and attrac- 
stuff on top 
and trash in the bottom? Did we use 
brains in marketing, or did we dump 
everything on the market regardless of 
the demands of the market? Did we 
discharge our civic duties faithfully, or 
were we too busy to go to the polls and 
vote? Did we really try to give the 
other fellow a peers deal? Finally, are 
we living just for ourselves and work- 
ing for the almighty dollar only? Let 


us think of these things, be honest with - 


ourselves, and try to answer them can- 
didly before forming plans and making 
resolutions for the new year. Then let 
us keep in mind the fact that the wisest 
plans and the best resolutions made 
now will profit little unless carried out 
faithfully. 

Grit is as essential to success in mar- 
ket gatdening as in any other business 
enterprise. Trucking is not always eas 
sailing. Diseases, insect enemies, hail, 
frost, freezes, excessive rain, drought, 
scorching suns, scarce and unreliable 
labor, delayed transportation, tricky 
commission men and glutted markets, 
test the skill and metal of the best and 
bravest tillers of the soil. Grit is the 
thing that counts. It never knows when 
it is licked. It hangs on in spite of 
difficulties until the goal is reached. 
Market gardening is no place for the 
quitter. 

The sooner definite plans for both home 
and commercial gardens are made, the 
better. It is up to the grower to decide 
what crops bad ant,where to plant them, 
the order of planting, the matter of fer- 
tilizing and the method of cultivation. 

In order to decide intelligently what 
crops to plant, the grower must know 
what crops have paid best and which 
have failed to pay a profit. This is a 
vital question and one of the hardest for 
the orerege grower to answer. He may 
think he knows, but he may be badly 
mistaken unless he has kept an accu- 
rate account of all expenses incurred in 
growing the crop. 

In deciding where to plant crops next 
season, attention should be given to rota- 
tion and the requirements of the differ- 


_ ent crops in regard to soil and exposure. 
' Because of diseases and insect enemies 


it is safer to change the location of the 
crops every year. Some crops do their 
best in a quick warm soil. Others prefer 
a cooler heavier ‘soil, while others will 
thrive in any good soil. These are some 
of the things to be considered in plan- 
ning the location of the crops. 

Hotbeds for starting early cabbage 
and tomatoes will soon be needed in 
some sections, and it is not too early to 
begin — the manure ready for 
them. sh horse manure, one-third of 
which is either straw or leaves, is best 
for heating hotbeds, although some cow 
manure mixed with it will do no harm. 
It is not safe to use shavings manure. 
It heats slowly even in piles before it is 
there is always 
danger of the fermentation stopping as 
soon as it is tramped down in beds. 
‘The last of January is a good time for 


$7.00 BU.SAVED Clover Seed 
Wi 








sowing seeds for early cabbage in hot- 
beds in the North, but it is too early for 
lettuce and cauliflower. 

The time for buying seeds is close at 
hand. Don’t try to economize by buying 
seeds because they are cheap. Cheap 
seeds are dear at any price. Insist upon 
having the best and don’t fret if the 
price seems high. It costs something to 
grow hi b-grade seeds that are true to 
name, If all growers would demand that 
kind and be willing to pay the price, 
dealers in cheap worthless seeds would 
soon be driven out of the trade. 














on 
This seed is 9974 Pure and I can save you money. 
rite quick. To-Day’s Prices and Samples Free. 
WILLIAM D. BURT, DALTON, N. Y. Box J. 


GLOVER °4.:: 


AND TIMOTHY 
DECIDED BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save Money 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—the standard 


=F for 
ae just right to sow. 


















Bateman M’f’gCo,, Box 12-3, Grealoch,N.J. 








Clover, Sweet Clover all id Grass 
Seeds.’ Write today for free samples and 100-p. catalog. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 609, CLAR’ 1OWA 
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Pick Bees Beavine Strawberries 
This Summer— Until Frost’ Comes 


From the Plants You Set Out This Spring 


These wonderful plants produce a good crop in the fall of 
the same year they are set ‘out. The next year they beara 
age crop early in the season, and another big crop in the 
fall, but under favorable conditions, they ects it all 
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summer long. . 


Bring 35c to 50c Per Quart 
Make a good profit on straw- ni for 37. }-2 conte per quart, whole. 


berrieaen there are no other small felts, our free catalog er- 
Mr, J, V. Bailey, Minnesota, standard 
50e per quart forall we could grow.” in new beds. You can raise 


1914, “By berries sold fa Philadelphia this ‘Thedemandisveey hosts erder ohne: 
Send for Wm. P. Stark’s New Fruit Book—Free 


those ur New whose all- 4 om, ree actual experience. 


Our New 1917 Fruit Book has-160 pictures. It contains only /. 
‘ ‘round worth ed by VA 
It tells size, color, quality ; best money-makers for your section ; picking, 4 
ripening and storage dates for apples, ete. The information is so com- 4 id 
plete even the beginner can select the best Pd / 
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An Effective Snow-plow 
By Laurence W. Griswold 
It can easily be made at home 


FARMER who is a firm believer in 
4 roads in winter as well as in 
summer, could not get any satis- 
faction from his town superintendent 
when snow blocked the six and one-half 
mile way to town. So instead of going 
to the town-father and bawling him out, 
the farmer knocked together a snow- 
plow and started out. work done 
with the plow that day made it easy for 
a team to trot all the way to town and 
not get in trouble when it was forced to 
turn out for another rig. And the job 
was over before a gang of men with 
shovels could fairly have started. 
Directions for making the plow are as 
follows: Takea2x8 Ang ank, eight 
feet in length (A in the accompanyin 8 
ture), and use it for the side whic 
is to travel flush against the side of the 
bob runner. A ten-inch plank might 
work, but a twelve-inch one would not 
beeause it could not swing ahead of the 
rear bob when making turns. Take an- 
other eight-foot plank and saw off two 
feet for a brace (C) and spike this brace 
at right angles to the longer plank. It 
may be necessary to let out the reach 
so that the outer end of the brace will 
not be too far forward on the mold- 
board (D). The brace should be raised 
an inch or two so that the snow which 
falls in the triangle will _ out readily. 
When spiked together the plow shou 
have a comparatively small spread, say 
four feet. A wide spread means too 
heavy a drag and unnecessary labor. 
To hitch the plow to the bob use two 
clevises and a ring attached to the end 
of the left side of the plow (point 
marked B). In order to do effective 
work a man should ride the plow. 
One distinctive feature of the 
construction lies in the fact that 


low’s 





the right side. 
The left side - made so 
it can be snugly attached to the outside 
of the right-hand front runner of an 
ordinary pair of bobs. When traveling, 
the left (longer) side parallels the run- 
ner and the right (shorter) side forms 
the whole plowing surface. 


Willows “Along Streams—Objection 
By George B. Thompson 

I notice an item advising planting wil- 
lows along creeks and other streams to 
prevent washing. I hope you will be in 
no hurry to follow this vice on that 
*‘Experimental Farm.’’ A good many 
years back wm 4 father ined the same no- 
tion, and he planted the willows. They 
t-oe! and for the past three years 

have doing all I can to get rid of 
them. They have choked up the course 
of the stream, in one place causing a 
new channel entirely ; and now the old 
one is filling up and there are thousands 
of willows along each bank and nearly 


to the —— of the old bed. 

They — and catch everythi 
that washes , and dam u eb 
of the nals me "cause overflows, new 


channels, ete.; and if a person makes 
the mistake of cutting one off there 
will be from ten to twenty to take its 
place. The only way to get rid of them 
is to commence about two feet up and 
pull the bark clear down to the roots, 
and then let them stand until they rot 
po which will be in about three or four 


1“The princip pees of most washing 
can be preven by seeding to redtop 
grass. have places that at one time 


were branches from two to six feet in 





Lyn ae 


depth, that have been filled with brush 
worked down, and that are now in 
redtop and can be mowed across any- 
where. At times dirt will wash over 
part of it, and toa depth making it im- 
— to tell there’s any grass there ; 
t it finally comes up through and 
wore the land int of and better than 
before. This kind of filling leaves no 
brush nor trees in the way, is far better 
than using willows, and is ‘tle best use 
I have found for redtop. Though the 
redtop hay is better than a snowbank 
for winter, good old timothy is far 
ahead of it for ney. Illinois. 
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APPLE TREES 2778 19,7, 85 
All of the best and leading varieties. Guaranteed 
true to name. Fresh dug and Dansville grown. 
ame ey Se ieee free ilustrated cx Senate, 
Box 50, N.Y. 


"BaRE lowa p>." a eee 


VERS SS 
Free isepage ioreratad = 
BOW 
eibed t St ecine fas doen ceases 
conse quan & COMPANY 
Des Moines, towa 


Hoffman’s “s2xe"" 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. 
chee dln —strong germination. 


"Rie ae a testing, be- 
tees cout time. We allow return vf unsatisfactory 
seed—refund money May we send you 
our 1917 Drew Sow Seed 


with sam: les? Both 
free if you mention “* 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lencsster Co., Po. 
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e left | 
side of the plow is two feet longer than | 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
Box 758 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Potato 
Planter 


More accurate 
Opens furrow, 














Works automatically. 

than hand planting. 

drops seed right depth and distance 
= covers, marks next row. 

Steel and malieabie, 

| enone order. 3 sizes—for 1 or 2 rows. 


Fertilizer attachment when desired. In 
stock near you. Send for catalog. 
Eonexa Mower Co., Bex 645, Urea, N.Y. 





CLOVER: S TIMOTHY 435. 


“¢ Stent Grass Seed Value — Alsike ever 
mothy mixed—one of rr finest roe pp grown for 
. One of the best seedings you can 


— ores where. me will ie, lreplag an on Jor 
ars Guide, writina, for toys saitae  fe taa 


American Mutual Seed ah aha. Chicago, UL. 








TREES ¥-Orchard-~! Garden 
PLANTS Direct from Grower 
PM dere goo agg yt deserves New 
Rochester Peach, Early Crimson Beauty 

list of fruits and 
Send us your address today. 


ee tty. 
Bidg., Rochester, New York. 


SPECIAL pARGAING-WHOLESALE PRICES. 


FRESH DUG 
FULLOF LIFE 














MAULES SEE 


ONCE GROW 
' BALWAYS GHOWN, 












SPECIAL. Send 10c. for a packet 

of Maule’s Success Tomato Seed, tested for 

like all Maule seeds, The Suc- 

cess is the heaviest for its size of any variety, 
firmest meated with fewest seeds. 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 page catalog and book 
of gardening information F; ree 


‘Economy and fresh seeds insured by our 
direct-to-you selling method, ’ 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2106 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Give your farm a chance, 
is hardy Northern Grown, fully matured, vigor- 
ous, pedigreed stock. Twenty-five years of 
specialized breeding make Salzer’s types in- 
vincible producers. 


Oats, Barley, Wheat, Speltz 














Salzer’s seed corn 


Send Today for 


Samples and Catalog 


Salzer’s Northern Grown Sudan and Billion Dollar 
Grasses are wonders of the age. Salzer’s Alfalfa has 
put many a farm on a paying basis. 


America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds 


49th Year 


pane mg of stand field seed = are interested in 
and big 184 


~page catalog FREE. Send now. 
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Cleaning Up Rocky. .Places 
By Harry A. Packard 
A novel, inexpensive method 


N almost every farm is one or more 
places where there are many un- 
sightly and bothersome rocks. Not 

wishing to go to great expense to haul 
these away, the farmer is often at a loss 
to know how to clean them up. If there 
is a wet place or hollow handy, you can 
~ kill two birds with 

one stone by cleaning 
up the rocks and fill- 
ing the uneven place 
and making comfort- 
able mowing possi- 
ble; the cost of mov- 
ing therocks you can 
easily get back in a 
few years by the use 

a 





of the ditional 
land. If there is no 
hollow, however, a pyramid may solve 
the problem. Secure a small derrick 
and the assistance of a helper. 

First sink a few of the rocks and fill 
in small-sized rocks about them, makin 
a solid foundation three feet deep. I 
necessary move the derrick once or twice 
to gather the rocks near the foundation. 
Then, beginning with the largest rocks, 
build a solid circular tower or pyramid. 
This may be thirty or forty feet in cir- 
cumference—depending on the quantity 
of rocks to be utilized. Make the tower 
smaller as you pile the rocks up, and 
have it come to a point, topped off with 
some picturesque or fancy-shaped rock. 


The Poor Man’s Friend 
By Hollister Sage 

That friend is clover, if you can get 
the lime, somebody astutely remarks. 
But some of us can not get the lime, and 
we need to do the next best thing. This 
is to prepare the soil thoroughly, fer- 
tilize it as fully as possible, and sow 
clover-seed when the time comes. 

Many grass fields are unproductive 
merely because they lack seed. One can 
not cut a first and second crop of clover 
and feed down the rowen year after year 
and expect to keep clover-seed in the 
soil. If the land can not be plowed and 
prepared as it should be for seed, clover 
should be sown in early summer with 
liberal hand. It will pay its own bills. 

Land that produces clover spontane- 
ously should have clover-seed sown upon 
it, whether one can afford lime or not. 
The more clover is grown the more it 
may be grown. No feeder can have too 
much of it. 

Clover far surpasses in value all kinds 
of corn, oats or millet silage, and cows 
that have clover put into their ration 
respond at once with an increase of milk 
flow. Clover surpasses silage in another 
respect: It is cut, cured and harvested 
more easily than green corn, and with 
the regulation haying machinery. If 
the argument is brought forward that 
clover requires more space than silage, 
let us remember that it may be stacked, 
or housed perfectly in low-cost hay 
shelters. Its tendency is to increase 
continually the fertility of the soil that 
grows it. , 

A clover sod for plowing under is 
equivaient to a heavy manuring, and all 
crops thrive upon it as it decays. Plan 
to sow clover and grass-seed and keep 
down weeds next season. 


Improve This Blessing 
Farmers, husbandmen, and fellow 
toilers of the soil, let me congratulate 
you on the prosperity and happy circum- 
stances of the last year, and endeavor 
to excite you to acontinuance of your in-. 
dustrious, temperate and thrifty habits. 
May no war or battle’s sound attend 
ou, and may no system of tyranny, 
spotic knavery or superstitious i 





ism ever oppress you. Yours is the God 
of Peace; and yours the God of Plenty, 
Liberty and Independence. The farmer 
walks forth amidst the music of his low- 
ing herds and bleating flocks, a dis- 
tinguished proof of the wisdom of that 
primeval sentence pronounced by Him: 
‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.’’ Go on, then, thou lord of 
this beautiful creation, and improve this 
blessing. —From Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
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as you please 


“expense, . Ww 
dozen; 90c f: sive very ng “plants, at 
Pall postpaid. CATALOGUE " sepealeary 

Wursery Co., Box 400, Osage, lowa 








HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 

with cross bar, blind 

c tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints, Glass, $1.90 per Box. 
Dept. 7 Baltimore, Md. 





C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 


VICK’S.in-.GUIDE 


For 68 years the leading authority F 

on Vegetable, Flower and Farm or 

Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better '1917 

than ever. Send for free copy today. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
14 Stone Street The Flower City 


20 Packets Seeds—10c 


We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c now—before you 
forget—for this mammoth collection. We send you 
20 separate packets finest varieties—one each—of 
Beets, Carrot, Cabbage,Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce,Cress, 
Muskmelon, Watermelon, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Rad- 
ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant ixed Poppies, 
Cal Cosmos ; also Children’s Botanical Garden, a 
collection of flower seeds. With this collection we send re- 
bate check for 10c. and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 
Harris Bros. Seed Co., 128 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


ALFALFA LANDS |} 
In the South at Low Prices 

























The attention of alfalfa producers on high- 





00 to $25.00 per ton in the 
Seuth; it sometimes drags on Western markets at $6.00. 
One million acres of these Southern alfalfa lands, one 
Ititude, ae fenced and 











OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


Describes our famous h: 







y 
in —and tells 
how to grow them. The instructive book of its 
kind published. It’s FREE. Tells how we prper 
express charges Of Toses abywhere in the U. 


HELLER BROS, CO., Box 126 , New Castile, Ind. 





. Cute ditch to4 ft, Grades roads. 

ditches, cuts and works out dirt at same time. 

Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co ot Bae Se 











Burns Kerosene 
“ALLWORK’ TRACTOR 


Successful at al! large Tractor 
~“ Demonstrations this year Two 
years’ success with a host of 


satisfied and enthusiastic users 


cao Cae 






Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 


4 cylinders, 5-in.bore, | Weighs 5000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 lbs. 
Develops28 draw-bar pall and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 tbs.on iow gear. 
bar. Two-speed trans- | Pulls 3 plows under 
mission working inoil; | adverse conditions — 
automobile type front | 4 plows under favor- 
axle; self-oiling steel | able conditions — 

dust- burns kerosene. Rans 














are of Highest Quality. None i} f nytt 


better at any price. World Beatin 

Prize Winners at all County and State " 

| COLLECTION Wsdsjopuie 
Union Golden Wes | 


BUMPER CROP 
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Watch your end of the scales 


ON’T let the dealer weigh his hand. 
Don’t let the dealer tear off a 
heavy piece of paper weighing a 
half-ounce and put it on top of the scale 
before weighing you a half-pound of 
boiled ham at forty cents a pound, 
thereby short-changing you over one 
cent on a twenty-cent transaction. 

Don’t let him put a heavy wooden 
dish on the scale and then put in butter 
or lard without allowing the weight of 
the dish. 

Don’t let him throw the meat on the 
scale and then grab it off before the 
scale is through vibrating, and say,. 
‘‘ Forty cents,’’ when it is only thirty- 
five cents’ worth. Insist on reading 
the weight yourself. 

Don’t let the dealer send you sale slips 
marked: Sugar, twenty-five cents ; 
rice, twenty-five cents; roast of beef, 
sixty cents, without the weight bein 
the slip. You have no come-back t 
But if the weight is on the slip you 
can reweigh the articles and find out 
if he has short-changed you by short 
weighing. 

Don’t leavethe trimmings of your meat 
with the butcher. Many butchers are 
very accommodating about trimming the 
meat, especially on orders by telephone. 
If you complain to the butcher that you 
have been short - weighted, he will 
pameee tell you that the difference 
etween the weight of the meat on his 
scale and the weight on your scale was 
that he trimmed the meat and deposited 
the trimmings in a box beneath his 
counter. Doing that, he removed all 
necessary evidence in a short-weight 
case. If you have him trim the meat, 
insist on the trimmings going in your 
package. Otherwise he sells those same 
trimmings the next day and they mean 
a source of profit to him. 


January 
[From an Old Farmer’s Almanac] 


Kill your winter pork, which I pre- 
sume by this time is fat and plump from 
good keeping. 

A farmer can be as happy as any one, 
if he hath a disposition for it. This sea- 
son affords him a fine charce to enjoy 
life in the society of his friends and 
neighbors —but good economy must 
never be forgotten. 

Lay in a stock of firewood while the 
sledding holds good. Attend to break- 
ing = and suffer no charge of nig- 
gardness to be thrown out against you 
by your neighbors. 

Look often to your granaries, lest rats 
and mice rob you of your hard-earned 
possessions. 

Visit your barn early in the morning ; 
your presence will be welcome to your 
cattle, who have fasted over the cold, 
frosty night. Do not trust this busi- 
ness to your boy unless you have proved 
him to be remarkably faithful. 

Your barn should be kept clean, that 
your cattle may not be smeared with 
filth and be obliged to stand with their 
heels much higher‘ than their horns, as 
is the practise of some, through laziness 


and inattention. There is no better evi- 
dence of a good farnier than a neat 
well-attended barn. 


Road Work for Prisoners 
By Governor Capper 
To my mind, our present system of 
handling city ‘and county prisoners is 
entirely too e ive, not aaly to: the 
ublic but to the prisoners themselves. 
e public is out the money which it 
costs to maintain such prisoners in sloth- 
ful idleness, and the prisoners suffer 
because of lack of nen A for 
physical, moral and mental de 
ment. Criminologists 





a tule, tity and county prisoners are 
worse when they leave our prisons than 
when they enter them. Many of these 
prisoners are prisoners from:other states 
who would rather serve time in jail than 
expend yen men tc agra Under our 
present system they are really pensioned 
for vagrancy. The public now virtually 
says to them: ‘‘ You are vagrants and 
rron’t work, therefore we will put you 
where you can’t work—and a a ere we 
can pay your board and lodging: while 
you plan more crimes to commit.’ 

[The National Committee on Prisons 
has made a careful study of road work 
for misdemeanant prisoners, and agrees 
with Governor Capper that it will go 
far to solve the labor problem in county 
and municipal institutions. The Com- 
mittee is in hearty sympathy with the 
Governor’s undertaking, and has offered 
him any assistance possible. ] 











DAHLIAS 1400 kinds. Catalog free. Gro. L. STILLMAN, 
Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R.I. Box B-7. 
ree Everything needed to 
T s beautify your heme Ten 
Shrubs =~ garden, direct from © a integ 
R to 18 in. tee 7 million ‘frat fruit 
oses ott qe ot Ty Each 
Second Size be sold under 


guaran- 

tee of first-class stock, true to name, free from 
or money refunded ed without q juestion. We can give hi; 
cat bank references. Titustrated cata’ por 


varie at aatng ovr 10 =~ he N ¥. 


You Can Farm 
365 Days in the Year 


in California 


Think of that, you who now live where 
winter shuts you in five or six months. 

In sunny, summery California— 

Stock don’t eat their heads off. 

Furnaces don’t burn up tons of coal. 

Heavy clothing is: not 

No snow-blocked -roads. 

Fingers, ears and toes don’t freeze. 
Go and see for yourself what California is doing 
while there's * nothing doing "’ at home. Go this 
winter on low excursion fares, with nine months’ 
limit. Go with:one'of the Santa Fe ang 

conducted tourist-car carne, leaving yom ae 
a week. . See Grand Canyon of Arizona 

See Southern California and the San , srl 
Valley—California’s heart. Irrigated lands on rea- 
sonable terms for raising alfalfa, oranges, vereta- 
bles, grapes, etc. Grazing lands for dairy cattle 
and sheep. Poultry, hogs and bees do well. Our 





San Joaquin V books have the details. 

Tell us what kind of farm you ae we we will = ie 
get you the fullest possible informati 
cultural agents who ho help to loca locate int. in grodeative 
sections and assist them in selecting the right to in- 
sure Jamey success after they are located. Santa 
Fe’ in you continues and the service is free. 


Send postal today and say, “ Send California books.’’ 
Commissioner 





) CRSERY SALESMEN Wanted. Hosne Tenritory, 
missions, payable weekly. No investment, re ie ana ang 
collect. Perry Nursery Co., Rechester, N.Y. Estab’d 21 years. 


We GROW IT f epeceantully. 
We TELL YOU how to w it. 
LFA: wane bee zt WHY YOU FAIL, 
ALFA free_ folder and our 
plan. The Farmers Ma lfalte Weoseme bag fe Pa. 
100 EVERBEARING STRAW- $1.00 
BERRY PLANTS, peetently 


Guaranteed to fruit from 4 to 6 months this year. Town- 
send’s big 20th century berry book FREE, quoting every- 
thing in small fruit lent at wholesale prices, worth its 
weight in gold. A postal will bring it. 


E. W. TOWNSEND PLANT FARMS, SALISBURY, MD. 


CLOVE CHEAP 


Now is the 
PR apt m8 te Buy 

vance and ee money. Get = wns New Lay ning 
samples of our ae me ty wn, 


short 
os before ad- 
ee | 
all field seeds: eed. ieep 
ve 
ERRY SEED CO., Box : 106, eneeres iowa 
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is properly prepared. 


The KRAMER 
Rotary Harrow 





hod DIOW- —Dises, levels and 
even stand — Quicker 
THOUSANDS izes at one time. Quicker 
IN USE. bigger yields. 
Low price. Address— older Free — Write. 


remy a ROTARY HARROW CO. 
MORTON, ILLINOIS 









My New 1917 
Tolsten stele) ames 







° rorseyesrs I have 

nished seeds of Mchost 
quality. Thousands of cus- 

tomers attest to this fact. They 

know my ppesle-thale growing and yielding 
qualities. They know of my honest meth- 
ods. My seeds must make good or I will. 
30th annual catalog now ready. 


Lists All Kinds Farm, 
Garden and Flower Seeds’ 


The best arranged, most comprehen- 
sive and easiest catalog to order from ever 
issued, Offers the best. 


ay 
_ ae 


will include a packet of § 
choice Flower Seeds. 
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Booming Rural. Power 
By Robson Black 


HE province of Ontario, Canada, 
has pledged itself to give the farm- 

ing population equal treatment with 
their city brothers in the distribution of 
public owned power generated at Niag- 
ara Falls and other points of convenient 
development. 
resent is well under way, guided by the 
fi dro-Electric Power Commission, one 
of the most extensive and successful 
public ownership projects in any part of 
the world. With a system of trunk 


lines now comprising 285 miles of high 
tension service and 500 miles of low 





Demonstrating Car— A Small Tool 
House on’ Wheels 


tension, affording an ideal source of 
electrical energy to thirty-eight munic- 
ipalities, and gst ewe J a capital 
expenditure of $4,000,000, the Commis- 
sion linked to its programme, about 
three years ago, the involved question 
of rural distribution. The manner in 
which this is being worked out follows a 
composite plan derived in part from a 
painstaking investigation of methods 
adapted in Utah and other American 
states. Hon. Adam Beck, chairman of 
the Commission, devised through his 
engineering staff a somewhat unique 
scheme which Ontario looks upon as 


more precisely related to its require- 


ments than any other. 

One of the novelties in the Commis- 
sion’s plan of reaching the farmer is a 
demonstrating car, resembling a small 
tool house on wheels, fitted with a 
twenty-five horse-power motor and suf- 
ficient equipment to place it for action 
in a barn-yard with wires running to the 
nearest power pole. Although twenty- 
five horse-power is the standard of the 
Ontario demonstrating cars, it is in- 
tended that a three or four horse-power 
motor should serve all the purposes of 
the average ruralist — thrashing, feed 
cutting, grinding, pumping, etc. 

Under the direction of an experienced 
engineer these cars have been sent u 
and down the province, heralding their 
approach by public notices. So enthusi- 
astic has proved the interest in their 
coming that crowds numbering into the 
hundreds have given up a day or two in 
busy seasons to the attraction, mani- 
festing real delight at the results. In- 
deed the rural curiosity has been of such 
‘‘high tension’’ as to earn for the 
demonstrating car and staff the soubri- 
quet of ‘‘ Beck’s Circus.’’ 

While Ontario is in the preparatory 
stages of rural power delivery (for the 
main problem of enlisting cities and 
towns had first to be overcome), it is 
significant that scores of rural munic- 
ipalities have declared their anxiety to 
become customers of the Commission. 
The reason of this flood of petitions is, 


primarily, that no commercial power 


company has so far interested itself in 
the problem of the farmer. There ex- 
' ists, moreover, an overwhelming public 
confidence in the ideal to which the 
government has. devoted its best men 
and fullest means; the scientific sound- 


ness of the Commission’s methods has 


never been brought into question; and 
there is the tangible testimony that the 
advent of ‘‘ Hydro”? in - 


Such an undertaking at- 





other centers forced the commercial 
monopolists to cut their rates from 
twenty to thirty-five per cent. 

The insistent demand from agricul- 
tural districts was followed by a bill 
pears in the Legislature enabling the 

ower Commission to distribute power 
“‘locally,”” and obliging municipal 
councils to forward all applications 
received from rate payers, and to enter 
into an agreement with the government 
—if they chose—for power ata cost to 
be agreed upon. In each case the list 
of subscribers must admit of further 
additions, and the rate of charge must 
cover the municipality’s investment with 
sinking fund and interest. It is the 
practise of the Commission to handle 
its power supply as a wholesaler, de- 
livering tothe municipality at its borders, 
but undertaking no local distribution or 
construction, although all local matters, 
management, equipment, rate of charge 
and even the disposal of the annual 
profits, are under the dictation of the 
central body of Commissioners. 

An interesting illustration of the 
eagerness of the Ontario farmers to 
procure power is shown in a northern 
township. <A body of rate payers liv- 
ing. on yng separated lots agreed to 
finance the local distribution of elec- 
tricity from the Commission’s trunk 
lines, and they cut down scores of poles 
in the swamps and dragged them across 
country where the linemen of the gov- 
ernment superintended the more expert 
operations. 








MILLIONS .OF FRUIT TREES! 


Plan now for spri' 
Hons of genuine es 2 
peach, le, pear, ready for 
prombt shipment. Vigorous, har , free 
disease, We ship them by ight, 

» Or parcel post. or smalj 
onlers. Send at once for 1917 catalog and 
prices. Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 12, Berlin, Md. 








It is different from the usual seed cata- 
logue in that it gives detailed instructions 
as to the culture of plants and flowers. Jt 
treats ina thorough and up-to-the-minute 
wayhow the best results can be obtained. 
Send for Your Copy Today—It’s Free 


Make your 1917 Garden a real producer—profit by 
the experience of others by planting Buist’s Seeds, 


Free flower seed with each order. 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. N, Philadelphia, 
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Davis’ New Crop SEEDS 
Clover, Timothy, BlueGrass, Red Top, 
Orchard Grass, etc., at reasonable 
prices. Samples free. Write To-day. 


ZACK DAVIS CO., Box 10, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


00 
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ALS IKE 4c: 


One of the Best and Cheapest Known. 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 Alsike, a big 
in. A 7 ond pasture combination. ‘Write 
fz oes ~vy ye Bea‘ ae rcs ce ae 
ana, ridiowlonst cheap. W dle on Best tasted recleaned 
seed guarantees. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Sox 6098, Clarinda, lowe 


Which Spreader 
Will You Buy? 
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"THE popular call today is for 
a low down wide spread ma- 
chine. Farmers who have had 


experience are all turning to the wide 
spread. As a general thing, experi- 
enced farmers have a good reason for 
wh Fs they do. Ask any of your 
neighbors who is using a Low Clover- 
leaf or a Low Corn King spreader why 
he bought it. Does he find it more eco- 
nomical? Does it do better work ? 
Are his crops heavier where he uses it? 
What is there about it that makes it 
worth what he paid for it ? 


- A Low Cloverleaf or a Low Corn King 

spreader is worth more than any other 
kind. Spreaders like these cannot be 
made to sell for little money, but they 
cost less in the long run than any 
cheaper machine. 

There is a dealer in your neighbor- 
hood who handles one or the other of 
these machines. If you know him, ask 
him to show you the features of the 
machine he sells. If you do not know 
him, write to us and we will tell you 
where you can see the. spreaders. 


- International Harvester Company 
, of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
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VALUABLE BOOK FREE telling all about planting and care of fruit trees, vines, 
roses, etc. It pays to buy direct—no middleman’s profit, Write for your 


OODLAWN NURSERIES, Allen L.Wood, Prop. 880 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. 
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Green’s Trees are hardy, 
name. We sell direct to 
For more than 35 years we have been 

and orchardists with our stock and prices. 
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because you get u 





ific and absolutely true to 
QU ; there is no agent to pay. 
pleasing farmers 


Buy Direct From Us and Save Half 


We have anything want ina selected list of fine stock. Apple, Peach, 
7 n ion aaa Trees. Currants, 
You Ppa kg wrong when you 


need ttalog. In selling di 
to you we wholly eur Our entaleg: "haad fee Peat “Don 
40 Wall Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Care of a Range 
By Laura E. Barnum 


HE most important thing is to keep 

the range well cleaned out —top, 

sides and underneath—at the clean- 
out door. Familiarize yourself thor- 
oughly with the uses duties of the 
damper and different drafts, so you can 
obtain the heat and different temper- 
atures necessary to cook ard bake. 

A chimney that is open to rain and 
snow permits the moisture to run down 
the flue, mix with the soot, and get 
into the back-flue of the range; this 
results in a mixture of soot and mois- 
ture, which forms an acid that eats out 
the range flue, thus doing away with 
half its life. 

A range is very often condemned be- 
cause it will not draw well. As a rule, 
upon investigation, you will find the 
flue clogged up with soot ; this is a job 
for the men folks, although the cleaning 
up, a not overly pleasant piece of work, 
generally falls upon the housewife. In 
some cases the soot may safely be 
burned out. Sometimes a tinner can 
correct the faulty draft, but not often. 
’ Another common error in operating a 
range is the filling up of the box to 
the top. This means wasting fuel, over- 
heating the range and burning the plates. 
This, in time, will warp the lids and 
make the top uneven. e best way is 
to use just enough fuel to keep the fire 
ng eer fire-box about half 
full. e air is drawn up through the 
fire, and as it becomes heated it mixes 
with the fresh fuel-gas, and what would 
be a black smoke is immediately ignited 
toa bright flame. This flame is burned 
and utilized and gives the oven the best 
heat the fuel is capable of giving. Thus 
a little fuel given more frequently affords 
more heat, with a saving in many in- 
stances of at least one-third in the fuel 
bill. When you understand the relative 
value of the damper and each draft, you 
can keep the temperature of your oven 
to any degree desired and for an in- 
definite period. 

Try not to poke the fire from the top; 
shake it with the shaker. See also that 
the ashes are not permitted to accumu- 
lateantil they entirely fill the ash cham- 
ber, as they choke off the free circulation 
of air to bottom of the grate. 

It is safe to say that two or three 
minutes of time, now and then, in look- 
ing to the proper condition of the range, 
will save many a baking, not to speak of 
the housekeeper’s valuable time and 
disposition. 

Nellie’s Dog 
By Robert E. Hewes 
Neither kicks nor stones could keep 
him away 


He was a lonely — beggar 
with a wishful sort of le 


body, he was a disreputable appearin 
dog as he trotted down the dusty ro 
His tongue lolled out and his sides 
heaved from ting. 

But his rough looks hid a heart of gold. 
Any one could see that by looking into 
his eyes, which were pleading and trust- 
ful. But no one ed into his eyes; 
Se tees so ma ne 2 and 

appearance 
stones and clubs at him. The 





distrust and caution to his fe pa and he 
began to crawl into the weeds along the 
roadside when he saw any one approach- 
ing ; and when he came to a farmhouse 
he would stop at the gate to the yard, 
ready to run at the first hostile move. 

Sometimes people sicked well - fed 
home dogs on him. When these were 
his size, or smaller, he would back away 
with teeth half-bared defensively. He 
made no move to fight. It was not in 
his nature to fight unless he had some 
one other than himself to defend. When 
the dogs were larger than himself he 
would run as well as the limp in his leg 
would allow. Twice he had been over- 
taken by dogs—huge, fierce fellows that 
mauled him mercilessly, while their 
owners encouraged them. But always 
— had allowed the little dog to go with 
his life. Even dogs have codes of honor. 

It was just at sunset one evening when 
he limped into the yard where little 
Nellie was playing. e gazed into her 
eyes with a pleading, homesick look, 
and she smiled. ‘Then she threw her 
arms around his neck and caressed him 
tenderly. He fawned on her-in a very 
ecstasy of joy, and his scarred, thin 
little body wagged from end to end. 
And so the pact was sealed. He was 
Nellie’s dog and she was his mistress. 
There was just a trace of Airedale blood 
in his veins, and although one of that 
breed may be friends with others, he 
always selects some one person as the 
idol of his undying love and faithfulness. 
Nellie was to him the one person in the 
world. 

Nellie’s father was a big man, and 
abrupt. He became excited when he 
saw her playing with the little dog, and 
dragged her away. He decla that 
she might have been bitten by the cur. 
Despite the little girl’s protests he 
kicked the dog from the yard and stoned 
him, sending him, a whimpering, heart- 
broken little piece of misery, limpi 
up the road. Nellie cried and destaaal 

at she had always wanted a doggie 
and that no ie but the little stray 
dog would do. But her father was firm; 
he would have no stray dogs about the 

lace. No telling what the dog was, or 

ad been—he might be dangerous ; for 
the father had not looked into the fittle 
dog’s eyes as had Nellie. 

Nellie took sick. A raging fever col- 
ored her face and sent he~ pulses bound- 
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ing. For many anxious hours her tearful 
father watched by her bedside. Then 
Nellie began calling for her ‘‘ doggie.’’ 
The doctor, who was already grave, be- 
came graver. He told the father that 
if Nellie’s doggie was not found—— 
great pain came to the father’s 
heart, and his face twitched in misery. 
He would have given all he possessed to 
have back the little stray cur to save 
her—the little dog that he had stoned 
and sent bipennate the road. 

Evening came. e doctor, who had 
been holding little Nellie’s wrist in his 
hand, laid it very gently on the bed, a 
misty look in his eyes. Suddenly he 
turned toward the door. There, just 
within the threshold, with tail drooped 
fearfully and a loving, pleading look 
fastened on the little figure in the bed, 
stood a stray dog. The doctor looked 
into the little dog’s eyes, and under- 
stood. He knew it was Nellie’s doggie. 
Swiftly he caught the dog up in his arms 
and placed him on the bed. 

With a glad cry little Nellie half-raised 
from her pillow as her hands found the 
dog’s shaggy hair and felt the warm 
touch of his tongue. Then she lay back 
on her pillow, a new color in her cheeks 
and a new light in her eyes. She 
breathed easily and sighed contentedly. 
The doctor smiled tenderly and. her 
father cried tears of joy. 

The little dog curled against little 
Nellie’s pillow and licked her hand lov- 
ingly, for of all thé people in the world 
she alone was his mistress, and neither 
ue ee stones could keep him away. 

10. 


A Gray Day 
By Emma A. Lente 
It was a day to make one think of all lost 
things,— 
The clouds hung low over the sodden 
earth, 


There was no gladsome sound of song | 


or mirth, 
Even the gray gulls flew on listless wings. 


It was a day to brood o’er futile years, 
And faces hid in graves, and fruitless 
plans ; : 
The surge of sullen waves upon the 
sands 
Burdened the air, and hurt the tired ears. 


It was a day to think of failures sore, 
Of fading hopes, and faiths with smoth- 
ered fire ; 
For all one’s daily tasks to lose desire, 
And long for treasures lost forevermore. 


Then sudden, swift, a lightening of the sky, 

A stir of wind from out the clearing 
West, 

A pleasant trill of birds aroused to zest,— 

With quickening of life all hearts beat high. 


The sails far out at sea turned gleaming 
white, 
The clouds rolled past, the sun shone in 
the blue— 
The blessed sun—it made the world 
seem new, 
And life again was good and glad and 
bright! 


The Danger Car 


The auto, as a grim destroyer, is dif- 
ficult to beat. Just yesterday I killeda 
lawyer, while scorching up the street. 
When first I got ~~ car I uttered a vow 
that I’dgoslow. “This speeding mania,” 
I muttered, ‘‘is what brings death and 
woe.’’ But I got going fast and faster, 
like many another scout ; and now there’s 
always-a disaster, whenever I go out. 
When home I come from some brief 
journey, my wife asks, “Who was slain ?” 

say, ‘‘Three clerks and an attorney lie 
dead upon the plain.’’ I go kerwhooping 


every morning, o’er valley, weald and 
wold, all rules and regulations scorning, 


would like to pinch me, but can’t get 
close enough ; some day a bunch of men 
will lynch me, and that will be the stuff. 
And while for such a stunt they hanker, 
I’m scorching, far and near, to-day I 
crumpled up a banker, and maimed an 
auctioneer. WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


VERY one should become a mem- 
ber of this Club and help save the 
birds. To join; copy the pledge, 

. sign your name and 
dress, send it to 
us, and your name 
will be enrolled and 
the Club button and 
twenty-page Guide 
sent you free. There 
are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments, 

Ask the school- 

teacher to organize a Bird Club. Note: 

If two-color Certificate of Membership 

is desired, send ten cents. 

Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
tse to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what Ican for 
the Club. 


Monthly Chat 


DEAR MEMBERS: Another birthday ! 
Four years old and doing nicely. Able to 
talk ; but, best of all, te work. What 
would the world do without the work- 
ers? Talking is at times necessary, but 
it’s something that can be easily over- 
done. Not so with work. Four years 
ago only a few gts really believed 
another bird club was necessary. In 
the words of G. B. Shaw, ‘*‘ You never 
ean tell.’’ There are two things that 
are always fatal to. new movements— 
one is self-satisfaction and the other is 
lack of enthusiasm. 

We are well pleased that more than 
736,000 men, women and children have 
signed our pledge, put up bird-houses 
and done so well; but we are not goin 
to lie down on our job. No, indeed 
We're up and doing. Why don’t we 
have a million? Have you, as an indi- 
vidual member, done your duty this 
pest year? Let each ask himself or 

erself that question, then go ahead 
and work for the future. Last year is 
dead, but a glorious new one is at hand. 

It’s enthusiasm that moves the world 
and makes it a real dweliing- place. 
Don’t give up. If you did. not win, 
take a brace; make a fresh start and 
something will happen. We want every 
member to be an enthusiastic worker 
for the bifds. Of course we know that 
birds are not the only things in this old 
world, but when you are talking bird 
conservation, do it witha vim. An en- 
gine is not much aecount unless it goes 
some. 

No, friends of ours, this is'not a ser- 
mon, just a warm -clasp ; and with 
it ge a good brotherly slap on the 
back, the hope that you will not grow 
weary of bird work, and a great big 
wish that each oné of you will have a 
Heppy and Prosperous New. Year. 

Address The Liberty. Bell Bird Club, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE BILL OF A BIRD 

In studying birds, ey particular at- 
tention to the bill. It will help identi- 
fication and also give you a clue to its 
food. A bird’s bill is very important 
and performs many offices. Ali birds 
use it as a brush and comb to make 
their toilet. Some use it in climbing, 
others as a weapon in fighting. In con- 
structing the nest the bill is a wonder, 
as it becomes almost any tool needed to 
make these wonderful receptacles. Its 
most important office is that of procur- 
ing food and, as Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
says, it then becomes “a forceps, lever, 
chisel, hook, hammer, awl, probe, spoon, 
spear, sieve, net and knife.’’ The shape 
is ted to the bird’s food, as follows: 

1, Short and stout for cracking seeds 
—sparrows, purple. finch, indigo - bird, 








junco, snow-bunting, Hk peed 
and grosbeak. 2. Sei? = an a 








ed for getting the seeds out of spruce 
and pine—crossbills. 3. Long and slen- 
der for holding worms—thrushes, war- 
blers, brown creeper, kinglets and ori- 
oles. 4. Hooked at end to hold insects 
—vireos and flycatchers. 5. Long and 
heavy for drilling holes— woodpeckers. 
6. Slender and delicate for reaching in- 
sects in flowers — humming-birds. 7 
Large and long for holding fish—king- 
fisher. 8. With sharply serate wend + 
bles for holding fish—mergansers, gan- 
nets and other birds that catch fish by 
pursuing them under water. Many of 
the shore-birds have peculiar shaped 
bills adapted to their food habits. 


RESULTS WITH FEEDING STATIONS 


Our school Club made a bird feeding 
table and fastened it to a tree. We also 
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rvice in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Here we have: 


Continuous. service in prac- 
tically all. exchanges, so that the 
telephone is available day and 
night. 


A telephone to one person in 
ten. 


3,000,000 miles. of interurban 
or long-distance wires. 

Prompt connections, the speed 
of answer in principal cities av- 
eraging about 3?4 seconds. 


Lines provided to give im- 
mediate toll and long-distance 
service: 


In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges 
are closed at night, and in many 
cases, at mealtime. 


Not one~person in a hundred 
has a telephone. 


Not one-eighth as many miles 
in proportion to population and 
territory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 


No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


Asto cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 


in Europe, even before the war, at 
Europe, despite its inferior quality, 


any price. And exchange service in 
cost more in actual money than here. - 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 
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put up suet. The birds that came were 
chickadees, juncoes, blue jays, sapsuck- 
ers and nuthatches. 

Ohio. REBECCA B. STEER. 


The birds’ lunch-counter is a box on a 
stump, four feet high. I have to watch 
the cat closely. I feed the birds chaff, 
broken rice, bran, pumpkin-seed, musk- 
melons, lettuce, cabbage, beet - seed, 
bread-crumbs, one and chicken grit. 

Kansas. EORGE W. VANATTA. 


I made e y fae bird-houses, one bird 
bath and a feeding table. The table was 
visited January 9th by four bluebirds, 
one song-sparrow, two redbirds and one 
mocking - bird. Twenty -one species of 
birds were seen on my January census 
walk. Davip F. SCHROEDER, Maryland. 


» The Guide has heiped me ; so have the 
bird pages in The Farm Journal, which 
I am ages: in book form. I have a 
feeding shelf on the window-sill, and 
suet on a tree nearby. They are vis- 
ited by hairy and downy woodpeckers, 
chickadees and nuthatches. I also have 
a bird shelter. 
New York. RHEA MCCLELLAND. 


My ‘feeding tray is a large square 
roasting pan, set on a box beneath two 
shrubs, which are decorated with Christ- 
mas tree branches and holly. I put ashes 
in the pan, and on it cracked corn, oats, 
barley, whole wheat, sunfiower - seed, 
cracker-crumbs, fruit, meat, potatoes 
and fine poultry grit. I tie to the branch- 
es bacon and ham fat, and scatter lots 
of cracked nuts for the chickadees and 
nuthatches. 

Philadelphia, Pa. L. E. PEQUIGNOT. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL LIBERTY BELL 
BIRD CLUBS 


We want the name of the Club and the 
name and address of the director of 
every Liberty Bell Bird Club. This a 

lies to school Clubs as well as to Clubs 
ormed elsewhere. If school Clubs, 
kindly so designate. Please attend to 
this at once, as we wish to have a com- 
plete list. 
OUR CLUB ROOM 


This picture shows just a part of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club room in The Farm 
Journal building, Washington Square, 
Seventh street below Locust. Here we 
show man 
kindsof bi 
houses, feed- 
ing devices, 
and bird 
baths. We 
have also a 
collection of 
birds and 
birds’ nests. 
When you 
are in Phila- 
delphia come 
in to see us, 
and -we’ll not only. give you a hearty 
welcome, but also tell you something 
about protecting the birds. 

Remember, The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club is your Club as well as our Club, 
and the closer we a together the bet- 
ter work we shall 

GOOD EPIGRAMS 

Here are some excellent ee 
used on display cards at the Nature 
Study Exhibit of the Utah State Fair ; 
they were written by Dr. Charles B. 
Plummer, one of our a8 bird conser- 
vationists : 

‘*Let the hawks and owls hunt the 
rodents for you.’’ ‘‘ A bird in the bush 
sings sweeter than: two birds on a 
woman’s bonnet.”’ ‘‘ Which shall it be, 
the alfalfa weevil or the song-birds ?”’ 
*‘Wormy fruit proves a lack o comrade- 
ship with the birds.’’ ‘‘ Insects destroy 

$800, 000,000 worth of crops in the United 
States annually. Birds eat insects.’ 











*‘ Saving a bird’s life helps to save your 
own life.” ‘‘ Buy a bird-house and 





the birds to enjoy life.” ‘‘Do 
fer destruction by insects to 
of birds ?’’ 


ABOUT CLUB CHRISTMAS TREES 
Every year I have a Christmas tree 
for the birds. I put suet, bread and 
pop-corn on it. Snowbirds and chicka- 
dees come and eat. 
Virginia. KATHERINE BARBOUR. 


We had a Christmas tree for the birds, 
and also a feeding table near our din- 
ing-room ews Our members (Boise, 
Iowa, L. B. B. C.) have put up many 
bind hanseas: Mrs. A. BAYHOUSE, Jowa. 


My birds’ Christmas tree was a great 
success. I had on it strings of Pop- 
corn, suet, and a box containing bre 
crumbs, rice, rolled oats, cracked wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts, almonds, dried canta- 
loupe, - mpkin- ‘seed and wheat. Apples 
cut in half are greatly relished by rob- 
ins, thrushes and flickers. I have five 
bird-houses and secured eight members 
for the Club. Mary E. RAKER. Oregon. 

QUESTIONS ASKED BY MANY 

1. ‘‘Do you believe that children should 
kill English sparrows?’’ No, children 
should never be taught to kill. If Eng- 
lish sparrows are to be reduced in num- 
bers, it should be done by adults. 

2. ‘‘ Judging from Club letters, what 
are the greatest enemies of song and in- 
sectivorous birds?’’ English sparrows, 
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cats, pot hunters, red squirrels, crows, 
blue jays, magpies, blackbirds, snakes. 

3. “‘ Have og an ignations from 
the Club? ”’ ayy Som r, 1916, only 
two, both boys. One gave no reason ; 
the other said that he was compelled to 
shoot birds to g ont lumber camp run 
by his father. embership in The Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club is for life. 

4. ** Does The American Ornithologist 
Union publish a magazine?’’ Yes, the 
Auk, published every quarter. Price 
$3 a year ; this also includes an Associate 
Membership in the Union. We shail be 
giad to nominate all bird lovers for 
membership, and to forward their sub- 
scription. 

FOURTH JANUARY BIRD CENSUS OF 

THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 

We h every member that possibly 
can oil wa om a list of birds seen in 
his or her district on any one day from 
the first to the fifteenth of January. 
Make out your report in this style and 
send it in by February Ist: 


Place SS 
| owe "a eG ET 
_ Hours to 


Weather. 


. (give names of species and number of each 
Birds (r" Hom cutee 4 chicadece, 0; ate} 


Total No. of Birds. No. Species ___ 


wl 























Address. 


Several members can go together ; 
try to have the school-teacher or some 
one familiar with bird life as a leader. 
Have a note-book, a soft pencil, and 
write down the bird’s name as soon as 
you see it, then make a line for every 
one of that species seen. May every 
state be well represented. 


THE BARN-SWALLOW 


Length : Six and five-tenths to seven 
inches. Color: Male, ee -e es 
shading to black above. vhin, breast 
and rneath, bright chestnut brown 
and —— =, * — 7. = or 
sunlight. Tail: Very deeply fo an 
slender, with white spots near the end 
of the feathers. Female, smaller and 
paler with shorter outer tail-feathers. 

Young, duller and 

— than adults. 

e: Through- 

out North America; 

winters in tropics 

of both Americas. 

Migrations: April 

and September, summer resident. Song: 

A continuous rapid twitter. Nest: A 

structure in barns, attached 

to sides of rafters or under eaves of 

houses orsheds ; made of pellets of mud, 

cemented with the birds’ saliva and lined 

with feathers. Eggs: Five to seven, 

white, dotted and spotted with reddish 
brown. 

Barn-swallows are classed among our 
most beautiful birds, and are of the 

atest economic value. They are true 

irds of the air, flying swiftly and grace- 
fully in beautiful curves. Their food 
consists almost entirely of insects cap- 
tured in mid-air or picked from the tops 
of tall weeds. They eat enormous quan- 
tities of smal! species of beetles, thou- 
sands of uitoes, flying ants and 
many other flying insects. At bale 
Island Sanctuary barn-swallows build in 
bracket houses, on tops of porch sup- 
oats, and on three nails that were 
en in a triangular manner under the 
eaves of the barn. These slender a 
ports enabled them to build in all ki 
of weather. Encourage the barn-swal- 
lows; they will keep your barns free 
from flies and insects, on have 
many good qualities and no ones. 
In dry seasons make a mud puddle so 
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that these birds can get material for 
their nests. 
BIRD PLAYS 


These are easy to produce and will 
prove very entertaining. Designs for 
costumes sent with each play: 1. ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Return,’’ for young children. 2. 
‘*The Workers,’’ for older children. 8. 
‘*The Birds’ House Hunting.’’ Price of 
Nos. 1, 2 or 3 three two-cent stamps. 
Additional copies, five cents each. 4. 
‘*The Blind 1 See,’’ in four acts. 
Suitable for adults or children. Price, 
15 cents. 


COBB ISLAND, MARYLAND, LIBERTY BELL 
BIRD CLUB SANCTUARY NO. 4 


Our latest sanctuary is situated on 
Cobb Island, in the Potomac river, 
Maryland side, about seventy miles 
below Washington, and opposite Wake- 
field, Va., the birthplace of George 
Washington. It is about three miles 








are 


Cobb Island Sanctuary in the Potomac 
River 
long, covers 350 acres and is heavily 
wooded. On the east is Neals’ sound; 
south, Wicomico bay; and north and 
west, Potomac river, which is eight 
miles wide at this place. The island 
looks a tropical forest. The owner, 
George E. Vickers, a well-known writer 
of iladelphia, is a great lover of 
nature, and generously allowed the Club 
to use the island as a bird sanctury. 
The dense forest, the great number of 
flowering plants, shrubs and vines, make 
it an ideal bird resort. An unusually 
large number of birds live there, many 
are resident, and the mocking-bird is an 
ever-present delight. In the winter 
many wild ducks and geese visit the 
island. In. October thirty-five bird- 
houses were erected, and many more 
will be put up in the early spring. A 
census of the birds will be taken, the 
bird enemies eliminated, and a 
ible done to attract the — 
insectivorous birds. Much valuable in- 
formation will be secured there for the 
benefit of our members. 


WEEKLY CLUB STUDIES FOR FRIDAY 
CLASSES IN JANUARY 


January 5th. Describe the different 
shaped bills of our birds. For what pur- 
pose besides eating do they use them? 

January 12th. Give the results of 
your January Bird Census, How does 
it com with last year? How many 
birds do ‘you know by sight ? 

January 19th, Are there any starlings 
in your district? Describe their actions. 
What have you seen crows eat during 
the winter? 

January 26th. Describe the barn- 
swallow. Is it a very valuable bird? 
How can we attract it? What special 
bird work have you done this month ? 


The Hired Girl 
By Mrs-Phil. M. Crow 

What has become of the hired girl 
of half a century ago? The kind that 
washed on Monday, ironed on Tuesday, 
mended and brushed up the house on 
Wednesday, swept up-stairs on Thurs- 
day, down-stairs Friday, and on Satur- 
day cooked, baked, and had the 
whole house in order for Sunday? 








She came and stayed weeks or months, 
diust_as you wished or needed her she 
. , ee ae act 
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helped to do all the work, from feeding 
the pigs, milking cows, making butter, 
boiling soap, rege worsted and wax 
flowers for the parlor, and helping to 
entertain the company. During house- 
cleaning, harvesting, butchering,or when 
any extra work was to be done, she was 
always ready and willing to help out. 

- She was the first to rise in the morn- 
ing and start the fires ; and usually the 
last one to go to bed, after seeing that 
all the doors and windows were securely 
fastened. In her time the lurking germ 
had not been discovered, and it was then 
an undisputed fact that if you left a 
window open at night you’d be sure to 
have a cold in the morning. 

You could go away for a day, a week 
or a month, even longer, and she would 
look after the children and assume 
all household respons:bilities ; she ruled 
the house in your absence, and at your 
return she did not resent being bossed. 

We still have the hired man who 
looks after the garden, the stable, and 
does all kinds of farm work; but out- 
side of the dictionary who ever now 
opens or hears of the hired girl? Was 
she kidnapped and is she held for ran- 
som ?—or what unspeakable crime did 
she commit, that her very name is ban- 
ished from polite conversation ? 

She was the truest person that ever 
lived. Every hat ought to go off at the 
mention of her name, for she had a 
large share in the bringing up of our 

parents, and even our parents felt 
er kindly influence and sometimes her 
heavy hand. 

My mouth waters to this day as I 
think of her pies, cookies, fried chicken, 
and dumplings light as a feather; and 
I sometimes think I’d live forever if I 
could only have the good things that 
she alone knew how to prepare.” In 
those days there were no such things as 
appendicitis and other fashionable ail- 
ments of the present day, and the reports 
of operations that reached the country 
were seldom believed. 

She never asked for Thursday and 
Sunday off. She took an interest in all 
the affairs of the family, shared all 
their joys and'sorrows, helped bear their 
troubles, and — to be and was 
treated as one of the family. In the 
homes of our neighbors and friends she 
received as hearty a welcome as was ex- 
tended tous. She served us faithfully 
when we were well, and uncomplain- 
ingly nursed us when we were sick ; she 
rejoiced in our recévery, and in case 
we had died she sincerely would have 
grieved and wept tears of real sorrow. 

I wish that she could be with us again! 


Shabby Genteel 


How poignant is the lot of those who 
would conceal financial woes, and to 
make their neighbors think their for- 
tunes are not on the blink! They live 
on crusts and cabbage soup, and have no 
comforts in their coop, they have to 
save and skimp and pinch, still slipping 
backward inch by inch; in want’s 
lessons they are schooled—and think 
they have the neighbors fooled! Their 
front is brave, but all in vain; in vain 
the pinching, and the pain that’s sharper 
than a serpent’s {tooth—the neighbors 
always know the truth. The neighbors 
say, ‘‘They are so poor the morrow’s 
grub is never sure, and yet you’d think 
them millionaires, the way they put on 
foolish airs. They are so proud that 
they would die before they’d take an 
offered pie, or we would send them 
things to eat—they’d throw such hand- 
outs in the street.’’ How happy are 
the abject droves, who huddle ’round 
their empty stoyes, and make no secret 
of their grief, but loudly clamor for 
relief, compared with hty folks like 
these, who try to gild their miseries ! 

WaLt Mason. 
(Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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It is the World’s Liniment. 


Many Presidents have been chosen since 
Sloan’s was introduced to humanity. 

Our greatest industrial development took 
place during this period, the most wonderful 
inventions conceived by man were brought 
out or put into general use. 

In the age of Sloan’s Liniment these events 
have become history : - 

Washington Monument dedicated. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened to traffic. 

Statue of Liberty erected. 

North and South Poles discovered. 

The first international yacht race held. 

Maud S. made her record of 2.08%. 

Queen Victoria, General Grant, Emperors 
Frederick, William; Popes Leo and Pius, and 
a long list of world figures died. 

Telephones became part of our daily life. 
Linotypes operated the modern a4 °* 
Electric = pn illuminated our cities. The Pan- 
ama was dug. Motion pictures arrived. 

Drivers of horse cars, who used Sloan’s Linj- 
ment for aching muscles and stiffened joints, 
became motormen on the pioneer trolley cars. 

In the span of years covered by this remedy 
the automobile has taken the place of the 
horse ; the flying machine has carried the bat- 
tles of men into the skies; wireless teleg- 
raphy has made captive the ether waves of 
space; the phonograph was born; the age of 
concrete and steel came, and sky-scrapers 
fillnd the land. 


Sloan’s Liniment went through the Cuban 
war, Spanish war, the struggle between China 
and Japan, the Russo-Japanese war, the Boer 
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’ HIRTY-FIVE years have sli 
ridor of time since Sloan’s 
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war, the Baixan wars, the rebellions in Mexico 
and South America, and ao most stu- 
pendous struggle ever waged between men— 
this World War. 


Sloan’s brought relief to the victims of the 
Charleston earthquake, the San Francisco fire, 
the Johnstown flood, the terrible blizzard of 
88. It was —— when Oklahoma was 
opened to settlers, and it was in nine Terri- 
tories when they were admitted as States. 


Baseball players were using it when Billy 
Sunday quit the diamond in 1889 and started 
upon a career as the greatest évangelist of 
modern times. 


When Nellie Bly made her trip around the 
world in seventy-two days Sloan’s Liniment 
might have been in nearly every 
large city she ed. 

As the nation ee, Sloan’s grew. It sawa 
nation increase 55,000,000 population to 
118,000,000 ; wealth increase from fifty billions 
of dollars to nearly two hundred billions; 
100,000 miles of railway lengthened to 250,000 
miles ; scientific farming produce ten-billion- 
dollar crops; modern trusts multiply million- 
aires; tremendous strides in medicine; a 
transformation in social conditions. 

It was in this —— that Sloan’s Liniment 
was introduced. It has proved its worth. 

And time has brought its reward. 

Sloan’s Liniment is for pains and aches of 
rheumatism, gout, lumbago, neuralgia, stiff 
neck, lame back, sprains, strains and bruises. 
It penetrates kly without 2 gee! and 

ives prompt re to sore muscles stiff 
joints following exposure or over-exertion. 
At all druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00, 
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iniment was introduced, ———————- 
As each year went out it found this family medicine — 
in an increasing number of homes until to-day Sloan’s 
Liniment is the most widely sold and most 
liniment on the globe. There is not a civilized land where it is not 
known, hardly a race that has not felt the magic of its touch. 
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Apply freely. Do not_rub if skin 
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HOW TO DRESS 
That suit is best that fits me 


HOSE who are acquainted with the 
ways of sailors, are wont to tell 
how the men who follow the sea 
have a way of going over their posses- 


. sions from time to time, especially on 


Sunday. 

The habit is worth copying, for we are 
apt to forget just what our possessions 
consist of, and in looking them over from 
time to time we find supplies and odds 
and ends which can be pressed into ser- 
vice with more or less saving of money. 
With the upward trend in prices, the 
saving of ey peney counts. So form 
the habit of looking through your 
“things ’’ ; you will find that it pays. 

For sometime the tendency to -use 
the patterns which belonged distinc- 
tively to Paisley shawls has been no- 
ticeable. It probably ap ared first in 
beaded bags, beautifully wrought in 
Paisley patterns; it then appeared in 
silks, ribbons and velvets. is year 
the shawls themselves have reappeared, 
as well as the scarfs of fine wool in black, 
old blue, rich red or cream white, edged 
with Paisley borderings, narrow along 
the sides and more or less deep across 
the bottom. 

The shawls are mostly worn in auto- 
mobiles, or made into evening wraps, 
while portions of an old shawl, com- 
bined with black, have been made u 
into a most artistic dress, and small 
pieces make really pretty hand-bags. 

There is considerable rivalry between 
blouses and one-piece dresses, and as 
both are indispensable new designs are 
eagerly sought. We show two pretty 
dresses this month. No. 8115 has the 
new basque waist and three-gored skirt, 
joined at a normal waist line, with 
pocket-like tabs, a narrow girdle, and 
collar and cuffs of a contrasting fabric. 

Somewhat fuller in cut is the dress 
shown in No. 8120, here shown in a 
checked material, with collar, cuffs and 
girdle of plain goods. The diagonal clos- 
ing and el front are pleasing fea- 
tures, and the model is as good for wash 
fabrics as for woolens. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 8111 is cut on smart 
lines, the front laid in plaits, the back 
is slightly gathered to a raised waist 
line. Buttons and a decorative belt trim 
the front. 

Skirt No. 8181 has four gores, the 
front and back eo es. There 
is a plait at each seam. 

Shirtwaist No. 8116 combines grace 
and simplicity. Especially adapted to 
soft or thin materials, the trimming 
bands may be braided, embroidered or 
beaded. In waist No. 8110 we have a 
model intended for heavier materials. 
The collar is prettily —— and there 
is a box plait on either side of the front 
and back. 

Quite new in cut is apron No. 8104 
with a bib front which continues down 
below the waist line to form kets. 
There is plenty of fulness in the skirt 
section, which is joined to a belt. 

Misses’ dress No. 8099 is cut on one- 
piece lines, the fronts gathered at the 
shoulder seams, the fulness drawn in to 
the waist line at the sides by straps. 

Dress No. 8135, like the one above, is 
intended for misses and small women. 
Simple in cut, the plaits at the side give 
fulness, and the wide belt and rounded 
collar are sufficient trimming. 

For younger girls, No. 8121 is an at- 
tractive model, loose and full, with a 
vest in front, turn-back cuffs and a 
collar cut on new lines. 

Child’s dress No. 8112 obtains a quaint 
eifect by adding a tab over the belt at 
the top of e box plait. The collar 
and cuffs are prettily with braid. 

Cut in one piece, child’s dress No. 
8117 has box plaits front and back, the 
belt passing underneath ; the belt, col- 
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lars and cuffs, are of a contrasting fabric. 

A cunning little dress for a wee girl is 
shown in No. 8114, with a yoke which 
laces up the front, the dress slipping on 
over the head. The belt confines the 
fulness at the back and sides. 

In spite of other styles, the Russian 
suit for small boys remains the favorite. 
In No. 8133 we are shown a new closing 
outline, the collar cuffs and ket are 
of contrasting goods, the It is of 
leather, the trousers are straight. 

A good crocheted edge for various 
articles of household use is shown in 
the Hlustration. Threads are drawn a 
half-inch back from the edge ; fold this 
edge over once, then mark with a lead- 
pencil just where the scallops are to 
appear, as they should occur at regular 
intervals. Then, with thread sufficiently 
coarse for your material, work over the 
folded edge with single crochet until 
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you reach a pencil mark, where you 
make a picot ; after this picot, stick in 
four times, then chain ten stitches, take 
out needle, slip it into the fourth stitch 
before the picot, draw the last stitch of 
the chain rouge this stitch to form a 4 
loop, into this loop work eight single ~ 

















crochet, then a picot, then eight single 
crochet and the first scallop is completed. 
The finish is excellent for scarfs or run- 
ners of linen or linene, table mats, tray 
covers, etc. It makes an inexpensive 
finish for scrim curtains, and is a lacy 
finish for collars and cuffs of net. 








are the best in the 


The Farm Journal Patterns 23: = 


order. Full directions, 


including quantity of material, accompany each pattern. In ordering, be sure to give number and size 


of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of 
the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper gar- 
ments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measure- 
ments. For children give age, breast measurement and length of back. Childrén of same age .vary 
in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, 
but there are many young children of ten years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such 
case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 cents for any pattern. The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 


Be careful to give size and correct measure. Keep this page for future use. 
Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern.. For 2 cents we will 
send a copy of ‘‘The Fashion World’’; and for 25 cents our new booklet, 


**Dressmaking Self-Taught.’’ 


Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 8117. Child’s Dress: 4 sizes, 4, 
40, . 
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' THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








‘*Oh, the value’ of diffcalty—ail great- 
ness is built on difficulty daily encoun- 
tered, daily conquered. Or, if not con- 
quered, the value of the struggle abides.” 


There is"song if you will sing it, 

There is joy if you will bring it ; 

There is love if you inspire it, 
Knowledge, if you will acquire it. 
There are echoes if you wake them, 
There are pleasures if you make them ; 
There are fruits if you will plant them, 
Kindnesses if you will grant them. 
Fame is yours if you deserve it, 
Character, if you preserve it. 


The policy and purpose of this paper 
‘*Ever to Help and Never Harm Its 
sveaders,’’ 


OMESPUN 


By The Tennessee Lady 








We are all quick to sym- 
pathize with the starving 
wherever they may be ; we 
send food and money for 
their relief. But all around us may be 
people starving for a loving word— 
starving for a kindness which we could 
render if we would. 


It is much better to keep the.n2igh- © 


bor we already have, than to treat him 
80 shabbily that he will want to sell out. 
If he leaves we must adjust ourselves 
to the new order of things, and maybe 
the new neighbor will have even more 
traits that don’t suit us. If we do our 
part, then our neighbor will do his ; if 
we act as we would wish him to, there’s 
not much danger that we won’t get 
along all right. If we go to looking for 
flaws in others we are sure to find them; 
and.very likely if we turned the search- 
light on ourselves we’d be ‘surprised to 
find .several imperfections in our own 
lives. 

I used to knowa farmer who kept a 
large calendar hanging in his kitchen, 
with the spaces surrounding the num- 
bers full of writing. If you looked 
closely you’d find that he had jotted 
down things he wished done and things 
already done, and with each the date 
he wished-the work done, or when it 


was done. He seemed to keep up his , 


work ‘better than his neighbors, so his 
plan must have been a good one. 


. Often in the dark hours of night we | 


waken, out minds wander back over 


‘days of long ago, and we think of the | 
‘pchoolmates and friends scattered far 
We 


and wide over our broad country. 
loved them as sisters and brothers in our 
youthful days, and we resolve that when 
morning comes we’ll drop a card or a 
letter to some of them whose address 
we know. But when daylight comes 
with all its cares and trials, we allow our 
good résolves to slip away from us, and 
we neglect to do these little things that 
would cost us so little and which might 
brighten the lives of our old friends far 
more than we realize, for it is sweet to be 
remembered by friends. How much 
‘we all miss by neglecting the little 
things of life! There’s nothing that 
keeps us young like keeping in touch 
with old'schoolmates, for thus we renew 
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youthful memori*s and forget how fast 
the years have slipped by. 
Some poor farmers think that they 


‘can’t do their work as it should be done 


now, but that if they were rich they 
would farm just right. They wouldn’t! 
A farmer who farms for the love of it 
will do his very best at all times, regard- 
less of poverty ; while one who doesn’t 
love it will not do any better when rich 
than when poor. 

I once knew two men who had started 
in life poor. By hard work and economy 
they managed to get a good start. One 
of them raised twelve children; the 





A Puritan Maid 
By Emma A. Lente 

A fair New England lass was she, demure 
and quaint and sweet ; 

Her sleeves were puffed, her bodice high, 
her gown dropped to her feet. 

Her time was set to homely tasks—to spin, 
and bake and brew, 

To mark the sampler, sand the floor, and 
search the Scriptures through. 

To idle be, or frivolous, was thought un- 
seemly then, 


For maids must listen to the old, and rev- 


erence the men. 

And so this dainty Puritan trod in the 
strictest way, 

And pure and winsome 2° a flower she 
graced her name and day, 

But wine of youth thrilled in her veins— 
she could not help but sing ; 

And from that narrow, hedged-in path 
her fancy oft took wing. 

And now her great-granddaughters trace 
with pride their lineage back, 

Yet pity her, because of fun. her life had 
woeful lack. 





other, two. ‘The one with the twelve 
taught.his children to work; from the 
time they could toddle they helped with 
the work, and seemed to enjoy it. They 
were given a good education, and to-day 
are a family known far and near as the 
best workers in the country. Some are 
school - teachers, some farmers, some 
traveling men; whatever they under- 
take they do the very best they know 
how. When there is a difficult task to 
be done they are the ones people turn 
to, because they know how to work and 
never fear work. This family has ac- 
cumulated wealth, and enjoy it, too; but 
they work just as if they were poor. 
The other man’s children were never 
taught to work. They were given an 
education, but to-day they do not know 
how to do anything well. It is whispered 
that their father is about to fail in busi- 
ness. If he does, these children will be 
practically helpless ; and with their ex- 
pensive tastes it will take no small sum 
for them to live on. People criticised 
the father of the twelve for making his 
children’ work when he could have af- 
forded to raise them in luxury; but 
wasn’t it far better to teach them to 
work, so that if they should ever lose 
their money they’d be equipped for 
making their own living? 

Now is the time to plan for next year’s 
crops. If you put it off till spring you 
will be too busy to do lots of things you 
could do now. Is therea little patch of 
bushes shading some valuable piece of 
land? Ora few stumps standing in an 
otherwise well-tended field? If so, plan 
to clear them out, thus increasing your 
yield next year. There will be many 
bright days this: winter when you can 
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attend to such small matters, and thus 
fill your bins next fall. 

Are we farmer folks half thankful . 
enough that we can look out over our 
own fields and woodlands, instead of 
having to look through a smoky window 
at other people’s roofs and chimneys? 
There’s nothing like being independent, 
although, of course, we are all more or 
jess dependent on neighbors and others; 
but if we have.our own farms and our 
own products, we are just as independent 
as we need to be, and should be very 
thankful that it is so. 

“*If I were in her place I know I could 
do better than she does.’’ How often 
we hear that remark! We are all so apt 
to think such thoughts ; why don’t we 
try to do better in our own place ? None 
of us are living so well that we couldn’t 
live better ; and if we tried to straighten 
our own tangles and leave our neighbor 
to straighten hers, no doubt we’d all get 
along better. . 


Brightening Silverware 


Our Folks should know that it is an 
easy thing to clean silverware without 
the usual rubbing and scouring. 

Take a graniteware cooking utensil 
deep enough to allow the silverware to 
be covered by the solution. The solution, 
consisting of a teaspoonful of baking or 
washing soda and a like amount of table 
salt to each quart of water, is next 
brought to a boil in the graniteware 
utensil, and a clean sheet of aluminum 
is dropped in. The tarnished silverware 
is then immersed in the solution so that 
it comes in contact with th ‘1eet of 
aluminum. The tarnish ws _isappear 
in a few seconds. The silverware should 
then be removed from the solution, 
rinsed, and dried with a soft cloth; 
this gives a satiny finish. If a bur- 
nished surface is desired, the silverware 
must from time to time be polished 
lightly with some abrasive polishing 
material. 

We want all Our Folks to try this. 
We know that it is all right. It is also 
recommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 
The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 

Whose deeds; both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken 

thread, 

Where love ennobles all. 

An old-fashioned lantern — the kind 
your grandfather took to the stable to 
put the horse away when he had taken 
your grandmother out sleighing—is the 
very thing now to hang on the porch, 
with a candle in it. Some people slip 
in an electric light and pretend it is a 
candle, and it certainly is less bother. 

People often wonder what is the mean- 
ing of the odd terms used in the meas- 
urement of electricity. They are the 
names of the four great men—Watt, 
Ampere, Volta and Ohm—whose re- 
searches revolutionized the industrial 
world, and whose names will live as 
long as the watt indicates the amount 
of electrical energy being used when 
one ampere of current is flowing under 
a pressure of one volt through a resist- 
ance of one ohm. 

In some country neighborhoods,’ by 
unanimous consent, the telephone is 
common property for about five minutes 
each morning. The telephone rings five 
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times, which is the news signal, and 
every interested subscriber takes down 
his or her receiver. Then the central 
operator gives the weather report, a 
condensed market summary, important 
news, and the correct time. It takes 
but a few minutes to give such infor- 
mation to every subscriber, and the line 
is tied up only a little while. 


Young men, and girls, too, ought to 
be very careful about their manners— 
which may make a big difference in 
their future life. I heard a fine girl say 
the other day—one who will make the 
man she marries a splendid wife: ‘‘I 
like John, I’m very fond of him, but I 
wouldn’t marry him for anything ; noth- 
ing would induce me to. hy, he blows 
his nose with his fingers! I’d be so 
mortified continually by little things he 
does, that I’d end by disliking him.’’ 

Ruta Brown. 


A Colorado correspondent says that 
when our subscribers send recipes to 
The Farm Journal they should give not 
only the state but also the elevation at 
which they live, for a recipe good in 
Philadelphia might be useless in higher 
altitudes. Where she lives in Colorado, 
owing to the altitude and the resulting 
rarity of the atmosphere, water boils at 
a lower temperature, so that it takes 
potatoes longer to boil there than on the 
plains ; and a different amount of ingre- 
dients would. be needed for cakes and 
other foods. She also requests exact- 
ness in stating amounts,—for instance, 
whether a spoonful or cupful is intended 
to be level, rounded or heaping. 


-Homely Wrinkles 


Let the wild wind rage without, 
Everything is fine ; 

This old_ world and I are friends, 
And happiness is mine. 

2 * * * * * * * * 

Keep the fires a-burning bright, 
And never mind the storm. 


Daylight is cheaper than kerosene. 
wad in bed half an hour longer these 
ays. 


An old. piece of carpet at the back 
door will save many a mud-track into 
the clean kitchen. 


_A bit of lemon dipped into table salt 
and rubbed on stained ivory handles will 
take out the yellow look. 


Gather up some of the old bran sacks 
and other things of that kind, and sell 
= They run into money fast these 

ays. 


Linoleum will wear longer and look 
much nicer if gone over with a coat of 
floor varnish or linseed-oil once or twice 
a year. 


‘*Your mother has a headache, Mattie, 
can’t you help her get dinner?’’ ‘‘I 
can’t, father; I have to learn this table 
of food values.’’ 


A use to make of the parcel post 
is to have it serve a circulating library. 
Even widely separated clubs can use the 
same books and keep them rotating. 


One thrifty farmer’s wife crochets 
mittens out of carpet rags, cut fine from 
new material, for her men folks. They 
are nice for doing rough work, and for 
driving during cold weather. 


Give a woman $20,000 and she probably 
will be in want in a few years; give her 


HE WAS ONLY A BABY YES- 
TERDAY, 
SO WARM AND SMALL AND 
DEAR; 
TO-DAY HE’S CREEPING! 
TO MOTHER IT SEEMS 
. THE TIME OF MANHOOD 
Is NEAR! 


$1,000 annually and she will be short of 
money before the end of the year ; give 
her $100 a month and she will prosper 








and take care of al' her obligations. 
W. K. Harper says it. 


A worn-out carpet-sweeper makes a 
handy floor polisher if the brush is taken 
out and a weight, such as a brick, put 
in its place ; then cover with heavy car- 
pet. The play of the handle makes the 
job an easier one. 


See if the wood above the furnace or 
behind the stove is charred. If it is, a 
shéet of zine or tin should be put there, 
not in contact with the wood; a sheet 
of asbestos is better yet: Clean the 
pipes and look for cracks. 


Make a list of all the spring sewing 
you must do, then check off each gar- 
ment as it is made and put away. There 
is no time to stop and make a forgotten 
garment after housecleaning and other 
spring work has commenced. 


Vain Fears 


Why should I fear the hour of going? 
I’ll venture forth, like some good sport, 
upon the silent tide that’s flowing to an 
unknown, uncharted port. The world 
jogged on before my coming, as it will 
jog when I am dead, the spheres will on 
their course go humming, the stars will 
glitter overhead. Man fears his passing, 
but he’d ortn’t; the vine that to yon 
trellis clings is just as valued and im- 
portant, in old Dame Nature’s scheme 
of things. Am I more craven than the 
creeper that shades the doorway of my 
coop? Shall I be coward, doubter, 
weeper, when these old vines don’t 
care a whoop? The roses do not fear 
the weather that puts the finis to their 
bloom ; they scent the summer air to- 

ether, and unprotesting meet their 

oom. Have I less courage than the 
roses, shall I forsake my cheerful grin, 
when some old saw-bones grim discloses 
the solemn fact that I’m all in? The 
lovely roses and the lilies, the boys and 
damsels all must go; it’s natural; why 
have the willies? It’s no excuse for 


fear or woe. WALT MASON. 
(Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


How To Do Things 


As the New Year comes-and gently 
beckons 
And bids you journey yet another 
mile, 
I hope that tear and sorrow, fear and 
shadow, 
. Will be forgotten for a little while. 
For God is wise and good, and all things 
blessed 
Will surely come to us, some soon, 
some late, 
If we but learn each morning’s holy 
lesson, 
And in the evening smile, and hope, 
and wait. 


Soap and water rubbed on zine only 
make a bad matter worse. First wipe 
off the zine with a dry cloth. Next rub 
with kerosene. Let that stay a few 
hours. Go over it then with a cloth wet 
— kerosene, and polish with a dry 
cloth. 


Seems natural to leave the wet um- 
brella wide open till it dries. It isn’t the 
best way, though. First thing you know 
the covering will be stretched all out of 
shape. Shut it and stand it up, knob 
down, till the water runs off and it 
dries out. 

In rym 4 a custard of any sort, the 
whites of the eggs are not necessary. 
I use the yolks to thicken the milk, in 
the proportion of one yolk to a cupful 
of milk. The whites of the eggs may 
then be used as a meringue for the top 
of the custard. M. A. P. 

Did you. ever try making your own 
extracts? I make an orange flavoring 
which is far superior to that sold in the 
stores, and it costs much less. It is 


made as follows: Shave off, thinly, the 
yellow rind of three oranges. Put the 
rinds into one-half pint of the best grain 
alcohol. Cover closely and let stand 
about four days, then strain. This is 

















“Send Me Six 
of Each” 


Thousands of women order 
National Biscuit Company 
products in quantity. They 
know that better crackers 
and cookies, wafers and 
snaps cannot be baked. 


Nourishment and appetizing 
flavor make N. B. C. prod- 


ucts favorites with all. 


Keep your pantry well 


stocked with them—Uneeda 
Biscuit, ‘N. B. C. Graham 
Crackers,Social Tea Biscuit, 
Zu Zu Ginger Snaps, 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 





The wonderful Coast-to- 
Coast delivery service of the 
National Biscuit Company 
assures biscuit always crisp 


and oven-fresh. 


NATIONAL 
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strong and good, and only a few drops 
are necessary to flavor. 7. 


When making thickening for gravies, 
mix the salt to be used in with the flour. 
This will make the flour mix without 
becoming lumpy, and if the gravy is 
made from milk it also prevents cuales, 
as it would be apt to doif the salt was 
boiled in the milk. 


Has some part of the cook-stove, or 
its pipe, a crack in it through which a 
spark might escape? Is there danger 
of the pipe slipping out at the top? Is 
the pipe protected with a collar where it 
enters the chimney? Did you renew 
that fire insurance policy ? 


Breaded chicken: Cut a young chicken 
in pieces, roll in beaten egg and bread- 
crumbs, and season with a Jittle chopped 

arsley, pepper and salt. Place in a pan, 
ay on each piece a small lump of butter, 

id a little water, bake slowly and baste 
often. Place in serving dish. To one 
cupful of cream add about a quarter of 
a cupful of bread-crumbs, and when 
boiling hot pour over the chicken and 
serve at once. 


Nuts and Raisins 
New Year, good-morning! Come and 
bri ‘ 


ng 
Us days that smile and days that sing, 


Out from the drifts of swirling snow 
That through the winter midnight blow. 


Never use ‘‘ pacifiers ’’ for the baby ; 
they are unwholesome and may cause 
adenoids. 


If you have a soldering iron and know 
how to use it, you can mend graniteware 
with it just as you would tin. 


‘* Who was here to see you last night, 
Dora? ’’ ‘‘Only Myrtle, father.’’ ‘‘Well, 
tell Myrtle that she left her pipe on the 
piano,”’ 

‘‘This transfer expired an hour ago,’’ 
said the conductor. ‘‘ And no wonder, 
with not a ventilator open in the car,’’ 
replied the old lady. 


Don’t imagine you’re the most un- 
lucky person that ever lived. Other peo- 
ple have had troubles and setbacks to 
overcome that the world never knew 
about. You can do as well as they. 
Keep on trying. ; 

Do not brush the teeth straight across. 
The outside of the upper teeth should 
be brushed downward from the gums; 
the lower teeth upward. Clean the in- 
side of your teeth—next to your tongue 
—in the same way. 


Fresh air, fresh water, and the light 
of the sun, are nature’s at prevent- 
ives of disease and remedies for illness. 
If the babies are pale and you are ner- 
vous, don’t shut yourself and them into 
the house. Get out’ get well ! 


When there comes a long rainy spell 
do not make the children stay indoors 
until they and you are cross. Dress 
them for wet weather and let them 
play in it till tired, then, when they 
come in, change all of their clothing 
for dry things. 

When some people have sickness or 
other trouble to contend with, they seem 

we to lose all the common 
: sense they ever had, and 
straightway commence 





1 ASKED A CANDLE ONCE, IN SCORN, 

“‘ WHAT GOOD WAS EVER DONE BY 
you?” 

“*] MADE A SICK-ROOM LESS FOR- 
LorN,”’ 


, 
THE CANDLE SAID, —“‘MY BEST 
1 pol” 


to practise all kinds of superstitious ab- 
surdities. It is well to remember that an 
ounce of common sense is better than all 
the superstition in the world. E. S. T. 


A grumbling farmer was always com- 
plaining of the weather and the crops. 


At last came a year when everything 
united to bring a record-breaker of pro- 
duction. His neighbors told him they 
thought that for once he must be sat- 
isfied. He was nonplused for a moment, 
then said: ‘‘ Yes, but I want to tell 
you that such crops are mighty hard 
on the land.’’ 


Sickness 


If we were never stretched in bed, 
with sickness of some standard brand, 
with influenza in the head and boils and 
buhions in each hand, I fear we’d never 


realize how good and kind the people are; | 


for to the house where sick man sighs, 
the village trots, with jug and jar. I’ve 
been an invalid this fall; all known 
diseases climbed my frame, and others 
climbed the garden wall, and waited to 
get in the game. And people came from 
here and there, to see if they could help 


me out, to try to lighten my despair, 


and place large plasters on my gout. 
They sawed the: wood, they milked the 


‘cow, they fed the hens and wound the 


clock, they packed in water for the frau, 
and shied at any thankful talk. They sat 
all night beside my bed, until the morn- 
ing hours were struck, and held me down 
when, seeing red, I only longed to run 
amuck. They brought me chicken soup 
and pie, and all the things the sick re- 
quire, and kindness beamed in every eye 
—the kindness that no wealth can hire. 
When I recovered from the gout, the 
mumps, hay fever and catarrh, { said ‘‘It 
beateth all get out, what thoroughbreds 


the neighbors are!’’ WaT MASON. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service. ] 
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Uni-Lectric lighting plant 
oe stan 110-volt 
t.current; operates from 

one to 50 lights, electric mo- 
tor, electric iron, vacuum cleaner, 
electric toaster, force pump, churn, 

washing machine, etc. 

No Batteries—No Switch-board 


WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 
119 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Write today for 
full descrip- 


tion and 
low price. 





















a “A Telephone 
i Sd On the Farm” 
W if tells how you can 
get market and 
weather reports, 
news, election 
returns, etc. 
How your wife 
=m can sell her but- 
ter and eggs, 
order house- 
hold necessities, 
get the aid of 
neighbors, call the doctor, veterinary, etc., 
etc., hag interrupting farm work. 
Ow ev i 
bulld end fan its independant telephone atin 
very cheaply. Gives rules, by-laws, and organ- 
ization of companies. 

Write today for the Bulletin. Address Dept. 1-C. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
Independent Telephones 
Chicago, Il, Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Me: 
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Advice te Working Mothers 
By One of Them 
Seme things I have learned 


RAIN your children while they are 

very young to take care of their 

clothing and toys. In fact, it is 
easier not to let them suppose there is 
any other system than ‘‘ having a place 
for things.’’ My five-year-old hangs up 
his cap and coat when he comes in from 
play. He has a special place for his 
toys. Mothers, you may be saving your- 
self and some other mother’s daughter 
a great many steps if you will train 
your boys to “ pick up after themselves.” 

Don’t start in to ‘‘ clean house”’ with 
the school-teacher the minute anything 
goes wrong. There is generally method 
in her madness, if you will take the pains 
to discover it. Leave your anger at 
home, and in a friendly spirit visit the 
school. Don’t put all your faith in 
hearsay. 

Don’t store rubbish and old clothes 
for fear you'll need ’em sometime. 
Chances are, you won’t. Give the clothes 
to some one who will make use of them. 
Give old magazines to some poor person 
who is fond of reading ; to an inmate of 
a county poor-house, for example. 

Every woman who sews knows how 
diffieult it is to get a skirt to ‘‘hang 
even”’ when she has no help in fitting 
it. This is my method: Put the skirt 
on wrong side out. Turn up the hem in 
front to the desired length, and pin. 


Now select a table the top of which’ 


comes to a line below the hips. Place a 
little flour on the table edge, and turn 
slowly around so that the flour leaves a 
mark on the skirt. Next you measure 
from the mark to the bottom of the 
skirt in front. Say it is thirty inches— 
then measure at each seam and gore 
thirty inches down from the white mark ; 
turn up the hem at that point and your 


skirt will ag oom. 
Just before ming — anes. girl’s 
wash-dress, puta tuck w. ngthened 
stitch within a quarter-inch or half-inch 
of the bottom. Then hem as usual and 
the tuck will be on the underside of the 
hem. Rip it out when the dress gets 
too short, and there will be no stitches 
to show, simply a wider hem. 


See for Yourself 
What Susie and Johnnie are doing 


Have you visited the school this term ? 
If Foo ’t quite like going alone, and 
father hasn’t time, you might call up a 
neighbor and ask her to go along. Some 
knitting or fancy work will help to pass 
the time, and maybe teacher will feel 
more herself than if her visitors have 
nothing to do but sit and look on. 

However, take some interest in teach- 
er’s work, too, and learn first-hand what 
your Susie and Johnnie are doing. Does 
teacher have time to do as much for 
them as she might ? If not, is it because 
the school is a mixed one and there have 
to be too many classes ? Is the school- 
room comfortable and pretty and the 
seats adapted to the size of the pupils? 
And is the air pure and the light good? 
Try the drinking water, and see if the 
children have goed comfortable facilities 
for washing faces and hands. See if the 
outbuildings are clean and sanitary. 

Teacher is doing some good things, at 
least. Speak all the true words of en- 
couragement you can; and if some of 
the conditions are not so good as they 
might be, offer to help her with the di- 
rectors, or otherwise to improve them. 
If the schoolhouse needs new paint, 


or 
the heating or eae ing is poor, or 
new desks are needed or better books, 
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get father interested when you go home, 
and ask him to go along next time and 
see for himself. Who knows but that 
it may all end in a better looking and 
more serviceable house and grounds next 
year, or even another room added? W. 


Bread and Rolls 


My husband and children were patient, 
and said they hoped I would learn, and 
that the only way to success was to 


keep on trying. Well, I ‘‘kept on k 
ing a ie night I thought I did 
much better, my husband said, 


‘*Yes, Mary, this is fine.’’ But almost in 
the same breath he asked if there were 
any crackers in the house. All of these 
trying situations and discoura ents 
only made me more determined. Each 
time I was so careful with measures 
that I would almost swell with pride 
over the thought of the appearance of 
my table, only to note another signal 
eon h f 

ce I was going to have company for 
the night, ot rushed to the pantry 
and started some rolls (I wonder at my 
nerve). My husband and his friend came 
in much earlier than usual that evening. 
My rolls ‘had not risen one bit. I hur- 
ried one of the children to the bakery 
for some bread, only to find that the 
bakery had sold out all bread and rolls 
for the day. The child came back and 
was tired. I hastened another off to 
the little grocery-store about two blocks 
down thé street, only to find the store 
closed. That child came back tired, too. 
The third and last child was sent off 
a = in a fruitless search for the ‘‘ staff 
of life.’’ 

In the meantime I had decided to make 
waffles for supper. So I had them under 
way when my errand girl returned. Very 
soon a splendid evening meal of fried 
a waffles, coffee, milk and 
home-made butter and syrup was ready. 

Ww ! Oh, so weary ! I did not enjoy 
a bite, but the appetites of those hun- 
ery men made up for me. I kept the 
rolls with the hopes that they would be 
ready for breakfast. 

Next morning I was upa little earlier, 
and slipped down the back stairs quietly 
for fear of waking..some one. 
at the batch of rolls and they were too 
low down for anything. They had no 
ambition whatever to rise. By this time 
I was mad, but made up my mind that 
if other women I knew could make good 
rolls, why not I? 

In desperation I went from one per- 
son to another who was a good cook, 
and asked for hints along this line. One 
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neighbor gave me a recipe for liquid 
yeast that had never failed her. I copied 
it and was soon home again getting into 
my kitchen togs to start. reminded 
myself of a litttle book my neighbor’s 
boy was reading, called ‘‘ Bound to 
Rise.’’) The potato yeast was prepared 
according to directions. The next day 
with renewed courage I made rolls that 
were really and truly the genuine arti- 
cles, and since that experience I feel 
master of the situation and can make 
just as good rolls and bread as anybody. 
it took perseverance, patience, and un- 
limited nerve and nee in my own 
ability. Anyway, I won out! 
Selma, Ala. S. K. 


The Dish-towel 


Even the genteel barred variety, called 
a tea-towel, is in bad repute. Ever sinee 
men began to look through the micro- 
scope and think in terms of the micro- 
scope, its fate has been sealed. Only 
when freshly washed and boiled and 
used in clean hands to wipe the rims of 
already scalded and drained dishes, is it 
to be admitted into a modern kitchen. 
Used in dirty hands till grimy, carried 
on the arm of a waiter and used to pol- 
ish a plate or wipe a table, it belongs to 
the dark ages, hygienicall gw me ? 
In dish-washing the household should 
more and more approach the practise of 
the laboratory where glassware and 
porcelain are washed, rinsed in boiling 
water and placed to drain. No cloth, 
no matter how well known its anteced- 
ents, is allowed to touch them, for they 
are now absolutely clean and must re- 
main clean. 


After Thirty Years 
The best time of his life 


He left the little town thirty years 
ago, and did not return to it until the 
other day. Then he went back and 
spent a week with his friends of the 
barefooted days, and now he does noth- 
ing else but talk about it. He tells how 
he met boys with whom he went in 
swimming—and how they have changed; 
and girls whom he played with in sa 
piles and the mud—and how they have 
changed. 

Several of his chums who were reck- 
less daredevils when they were kids 
have sobered down and are running 
businesses of their own; several others 
who were considered the pride of the 
village have disappeared, and nobody 
knows what became of them. And he 
had the best time of his life, although 
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there were tinges of sadness in the 
meeting with some of his former com- 
nions, and ii, the absence of others. 

e talks of-the return as if he had 
been away from -the village for a thou- 
sand years or more. 

Thirty years is a brief span of time. 
It doesn’t amount to much in the rec- 
ords of the world. One can hardly tell 
whether a tree is 300 years old or only 
270—the thirty years making so little 
difference. The scientists are uncertain 
whether certain strata of the earth’s 
crust were 30,000,000 years in the mak- 
ing or 60,000,000—30,000,000 years be- 
ing such a short length of time in the 
making of the world. But thirty years 
away from your boyhood life—thirty 
vears’ absence from the familiar scenes 
of youth—aye, it is an eternity, it seems! 

ray hair has come into the heads 
of all, your own included. It came so 
gradually into your own that you failed 
to take note of it. But in the head of 
the young man you knew thirty years 
ago—jet black then; snowy white now— 
you wonder how it happened.—Exchange, 


A Friend 
By B. J. Paimer 


A friend is a person whois ‘‘ for you’’ 
always, under any circumstances. 

She never investigates you. When 
charges are made against you she does 
not ask proof; she asks the accuser to 
clear out. 

She likes you just as you are. She 
does not want to alter you. She likes 
your moods and enjoys your pessimism 
as much as your optimism. She likes 
your success, and your failure endears 
you to her the more. 

She is better than a lover because she 
is never jealous. She wants nothin 
from you except that you be yourself. 
She is the one being with whom you can 
feel safe. With her you can utter your 
heart, its badness and;its goodness. 

There are many faithful wives and 
husbands; there are few faithful friends. 
Friendship is the most admirable, amaz- 
ing and rare article among human beings. 
Anybody can stand by you when you are 
right ;.& friend stands by youeven when 


yUe arw wivug: 

Like the shade of a great tree in the 
noonday heat, is a friend. Like the home 
port, with your country’s flag flying, 
after long journeys, is a friend. 

A friend is an impregnable citadel of 
refuge in the strife of existence. It is 
she who keeps alive your faith in human 
nature, who makes you believe it is a 

ood universe. She is the antidote for 
espair, the elixir of hope, the tonic for 
depression: . 
en. you are vigorous and spirited 
you like to take your pleasures with her; 
when you are in trouble you want to 
tell her; when you are dying you want 
her near. You give to her without re- 
luctance and borrow from her without 
embarrassment. + 

If you live fifty yéars and find.one 

absolute friend-you are fortunate. 


Good and) Evil 

The poet got his faets awry, concern- 
ing what lives after ‘death; the good 
men do lives on for aye, the evil passes 
like a breath. A noble thought, b 
thinker thunk, will live and flouris 
through the gears: a thought ignoble 
goes kerplunk to perish in a pool of 
tears. an dies, and folks around his 
bed behold his tranquil, outworn clay. 
“*We’ll speak no evil of the déad, but 
recollect the good,’’ they say. Then one 
recalls some noble trait which figured in 
the ice-cold gent. ‘‘ He fixed the Widow 


Johnsing’s gate, and wouldn’t charge a | 


doggone cent.’’ ‘‘Oh, he was grand 
when folks were ill ; he’d stay and nurse 
them night and day, h them the 
bolus and the pill, and never hint around 
for pay.’’ ‘*‘He ran three blocks to 








eatch my wig when April weather was 
at large.’’ ‘‘He- butchered Mrs. Jag- 
way’s pig, and smoked the hams and 
didn’t charge.’’ Thus men conspire to 
place on file and make a record of the 
good, and they’d forget the mean or vile 
or which, rhaps, in life you stood. 
The shining heroes we admire had faults 
and vices just like you; when they 
concluded to expire, their failings kicked 


the bucket, too. WALT MASON. 
(Copyright by The George Matthews Adams Service.] 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you caw 
is card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


his 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 


Finest Quality White Clover Honey, {5° 2." 03? 
two or more cans, $3.45 each. Semple. Oc. Satietection 
guaranteed. list free. M. V. FACEY, Preston, Minn. 
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Freight Paid—A Year’s Trial 
Ny po aio omy A ye p Sen 4 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 





9 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 


GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 








AGENTS 


Makes Any Stove 
A Gas Stove 


Burns Common Coal Oil (Kerosene) 


Sells n Every Home 





Makes a gas range out of your old cook 
stove or heater. toi —just shove 
it into the fire box. No trouble to operate 
or keep clean. Just supply it with fuel. 


No Coal—No Dust—No Ashes 
Burns Just Like Gas 


Cuts down on the housework. No kindling 
tocut—no coal to carry—no ashes to empty. . 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


away with 
asoline stoves. 
crogas is better and 


vento sic betterthen Pico 
Insurance. 
Clean, Odorless, Cheap, 


Wonderful Labor Saver , 


The Kerogas pays for it- 
in a very short time 
it will save. 
high cost of 
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HEART PROBLEMS 
Bv Aunt Harriet 

[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
tn trouble, but her correspondents have beecome so 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only 
such answers ag will benefit the largest number of 
people will be given. here. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


N_the threshold of another year let 

us pause and take thought of things 

as they. are and as-they may be. 
We are alt -painfully aware -of -world 
conditions and their effect on the human 
race. In the United States scarcity of 
labor and a rising scale of pricés for 
almost all commodities are undeniable 
facts. “Of course these conditions ob- 
tain elsewhere, but in the countries most 
affected by the war they are met by 
strict econdmy -and the. Centuries: old 
habits of thrift and conservation. - It is 
sometimes hard to define: the bou 
line between miserliness ahd thrift; but 
that line — our et te and:n “ 
it now. -Our country has “been ‘se ric! 
* in resources that we.havé. lived prodi- 
gally, the habit has be¢ome fixed and we 
know no other way; but. we have come 
to the crossroads in our ‘natjonal life, 
and a change in direction is necessary. 

Take fuel, for instance. The price of 
coal goes up and up, and. we pay, not 
without’ grumbling to-be sure, but we 
haul the coal and pay thé bills: while 
fence posts and uprooted tréés lie rot: 
ting on the ground, and railroad ties are 
burned by the roadside to get them’ out 
of the way. It is not so many years 
since wood stoves were in general use. 
They are still used where coal is not 
available, and there are few farms (in 
the East) which could not’provide enough 
wood to ruh at least one stove. A large 
percentage of our old farmbouses had 
open fireplaces which were closed up to 
make way for the air-tight stove. It is 
admitted that the he fire is a fitful 
one, but it is beautiful to look upon, it 
will glorify the simplest room, and only 
around the open fire can one realize the 
real meaning: of a family heartnstone. 

Those who must buy cord - wood 

find such a fire a luxury; but where 
orchards are trimmed, fences repaired 
and shingles replaced, the open fire 
spells thrift. In extreme weather it 
supplements the coal fire, between sea- 
sons it gives the warmth so frequent! 
supplied by oil-stoves, and at all times it 
serves you well. Once the children have 
tasted of its joys, they will save the 
nutshells and cherry -stones, bind the 
orchard trimmings into fagots, and ap- 
preciate the possibilities of a piece of 
wood. 
In food we are equally prodigal. Ig- 
nerance as to food values and proper 
combinations, poor cooking, careless 
buying and perverted appetites, add to 
the cost of living. 

The best dentists in the world are 
found in the United States, because we 
eat the most white bread. If we ate 
more rye, Indian-meal, bran or whole- 
wheat flour, we should have better teeth 
and our dentists would not have become. 
so skilful. Bread made from these 
meals.is far sweeter, r“re nutritious, 
and therefore more satisfying, than 
white bread ; it is a marvel, then, that 
they are not more used, ey, as rye 
can be grown where wheat would fail. 

Is it not a pity that one has to 
have rheumatism in order to learn how 
little sugar one really needs? It has, 
of course, great value as a fuel, but we 
overestimate its importance, and every 
housewife could, if she had to cut down 
its co tion, improve her family’s 
health. Plain cakes, simple desserts, 
and restraint in the use of sugar at the 
table, are conducive to health and reduce 
the grocery account. 





The proper use of ‘leftovers’ pro- 
vides an endless subject for debate. 
The average American family wastes 
enou food to support a Rare ean 
family; but they will not be able to do so 
much longer if present prices prevail. 
To be sure, the chickens enjoy the table 
scraps, but there is such a thing as over- 
feeding, and might not the hens be better 
off sometimes if they were obliged to 
** seratch for a living ’’? 

Let us, then, take account of stock, 
as the business man does, plan a more 
careful year and stop the leaks. It can 
be done, and the family still live in a self- 
respecting manner and without real 
deprivation as to necessities or legiti- 
mate pleasures. 


Belle: New Year’s resolutions ma 
be made into a game by passing blan 
cards and pencils to each guest. Require 
all to write a set of *‘ Resolutions, ’’ 
each resolution beginning with an initial 
of the writer’s name. CoHect the cards 
after ten minutes and read them aloud. 








ATRRNITY Corsets, $1.50. Infants’ layette. lus. Cata- 
M log sent free. Marie T. Stuart, 57 W. 89th St., New York. 
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Medlin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


Better than Leather 





S the Modern Grain-Drill 

is to Sowing by Hand— 

So is Nedlin to the Leather 
Sole. : 

Here, at the top is the 
modern grain-drill which sows 
in the modern way. Here 
also is Nedlin which soles in 
a modern way. 


Ne3lin,thebetter-than-leath- 
er shoe sole. Nedlin which 
gives what leather fails to give. 


Nedlin, which gives wear so 
dependable that. rough fields, 


sharp stones. ard pounding> 
tearing work cannot force it 


down until it has forced your 


shoe-bills down. 


Nedlin, which gives water- 
proof quality in sodden roads, 
or wet-soaked fields! 


Nedlin, which gives comfort 
and grip-ground tread and 
springy buoyancy to feet 
which stiff leather has made » 


tender feet. 


Nedlin, which has the ap- 
proval of the government itself, 
after the severest Navy test. 


And remember: Nedlin cuts 
the children’s shoe-bills down 
particularly. And its looks for 
Sunday wear are what the 
women like. 
in black, white and tan— insist 
upon it. Ask for Nedlin with 
the accent on the “O”. And 
to beware imitations, mark 
that mark: stamp it on your 
memory: Nedlin— 


the trade symbol for a changeless 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . 
Akron, Ohio. 


y 


Nedlin comes>. 
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Another game is called ‘‘Train of 
Thought.’’ The leader begins by an- 
nouncing a word which the players write 
at the head of their cards. Then each 
player writes below it, in a straight line, 
words representing the different places, 
things, persons or subjects jon 
by it. An example of a train of thought 
and the distance it can cover in a few 
moments would be: Washington, diplo- 
mats, war, copper shortage, pennies, 
price of paper, rags, Italy, Rome, Col- 
iseum, martyrs, wild animals, Africa, 
Roosevelt, New York, immigrants, short- 
age of labor, etc. At the end of fifteen 
minutes collect: the papers. The. dif- 
ferent tracks followed by the train of 
thought will be very enlightening. 


“One of the Family,’’ Denmark; 
Europe: It is too bad that you did not 
send me your full. name and address so 
I could have written to you. Wedo not 
find it expedient to take up the subject 
you are interested in, but:if you send me 
your address; I will mail you a list of 
books which will help you. - Right here 
allow me to say that a great many let- 
ters are returned to me because of in- 
correct or insufficient addresses. - You 
are quite safe in signing your real names 
to anything sent me; no use will be made 
of the names whatever. It is impossible 
to answer all letters in this column, so 
the right to choose which shall go in and 
which shall not, is reserved. A letter 
can not possibly be answered in The 
Farm Journal under two months, and if 
@ personal reply is desired, allow at least 
two weeks, and by all means give correct 
address, written plainly. A self-ad- 
dressed envelope is best in every case. 


Pollyanna: You are not true to the 
name you have chosen or you would not 
have allowed the attitude of your old 
friend to annoy you. To have come back 
to the old pars. lene Wel on business, to 
express a desire to see your family, 
and when the opportunity was granted 
talk of nothing but himself, failing 
even to inquire for those of your fam- 
ily who were absent, indicated too much 
ego on his part. So the only way to get 
along with so self-centered a person is 
to put up with it, if necessary, but avoid 
a repetition. On meeting old friends, we 
are sometimes so eager to tell what has 
happened in our own lives that we forget 
that time has not stood still with them, 
and that they might have something 
interesting to impart. I have seen an- 
ticipation turned into bitter disappoint- 
ment over such meetings, just because 
some one was selfish. Time brings some 
changes to us all, and the friends who 
can meet after a long separation with- 
out disappointment are worth holding. 


Mrs. ‘‘Oldtime’’: There is no doubt 
that. the world is moving very rapidly, 
and the thing which seems of vital in- 
terest to-day is forgotten in a month; 
but this one fact remains—that to a cer- 
tain extent one must ‘keep up with the 
procession. What was good enough for 
you and sand husband when you were 
young will not do for the children, be- 
cause times have changed and you did 
not get along with the same things that 
your parents used. Given the means, it 
is your duty to see that your children 
have all the advantages of education, 
decent surroundings, sensible and be- 
coming clothes, and the privilege of 
entertaining friends in their own home. 
The lure of the city is so great, and op- 
portunities for work so many just now, 
that it is a difficult thing to keep our 
young people on the farms. Therefore, 
everything which ‘makes country life 
agreeable should be encouraged. Instead 
of that, we too often find the parents 
objecting to innovations, allowing no 
freedom, finding fault with the craving 
for pleasure which is natural to youth, 
and giving whatever they may bestow 
with a grudging hand. Unquestioning 








obedience is all very well, if the parents 
are jae ; but boys and girls can do some 
hard thinking, and the results do not 
always make for family happiness. 
Many a much-loved son or daughter has 
left the home nest because conditions 
became intolerable, and the absence is 
not always just a sorrow, it is some- 
times mixed with shame. So while 
we all agree that there is much at the 
present time of which we can not ap- 
prove, our parents found it the same 
when we were young, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Oldtime must change their name to 
‘‘Newways’’ and keep in touch with 
their children and the times. 





A New Ironing Cabinet 


Our new ironing cabinet is one of the 
handiest equipments about our farm 
home. In the kitchen wall we cut an 
aperture through the plastering, in- 
serted a wood frame ceiled up on the 
rear side, and fitted cabinet doors to it. 
The real secret is inside of it. A light 
wooden ironing - board folds up and is 
hidden when the doors are closed. This 
cabinet contains everything for ironing 
day ; opening the doors and folding out 
the board on to its folding leg at the 
outer end, is all the preparation neces- 
sary. At the back is a rack a which 
the ironing sheet is hung, shelves upon 
which the irons_are stored, and a small 
drawer in which are kept ironing wax, 
laundry starch, etc. C. W. B. 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that saw hi: 
card in The Farm Journal. Tt te t0 your interest 0 does. 





NO MORE TIRED FEELING | 

if have a Terrifi Perfect Washer—a time 

labor saver for every home. Washes 

} all clothes sweet and clean without the use 
of the washboard. 

The Terriff Perfect Washer 

is absolutely guaranteed. Sold direct te 

you. Write for free booklet. Get washer 


\ without cost. some wanted. 
Terriff Perfect Washer Co., 60 St., Portland, Mich. 





Quick Shipment 
Direct from 
Manufacturers 


Wholesale Prices 


| catalog and ourquick — 
> shipment shed on this Kala- 
mazoo Pipeless Furnace. 


We eu reviive Vue 
Direct fa) Yo 








B. Altman & Cn. 


DRY GOODS 


FIFTH AVENUE-MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Thirty-fourth- Street 


Thirty-fifth Street 








THE JANUARY FOLDER OF 


WHITE SALES 


(c) 


containing illustrations of specially - priced 
merchandise 


WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





The articles mentioned in the Folder will be 
on Sale through the Mail Order Depart- 
ment, or may be selected in person 
on the Sixth Floor, from 





JANUARY 2nd TO FEBRUARY 10th 


All charged or paid purchases will be forwarded 
free of charge to any point in the 
United States 


Out-of-town residents desiring to receive the Spring 
and Summer Catalogue (1917) when issued, are 
invited to forward their names and addresses now 
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A Yankee Woman’s Notes 
By Edith Wallace 


AUGHTER is a agg. 

If you laugh when, ife myself, 

you have used powdered borax in- 
stead of minute tapioca in making a 
pudding ; if you laugh when the pie is 
about ready and you find there isn’t 
ee ee to e the u crust ; 
or just as you have decided on a 
quiet, restful eoy, Joe get a telephone 
message that Dan and the 
family are en route for your home,— 
then you are never going to be downed 
by circumstances, nor succumb to ner- 
vous prostration. A sense of humor wins 
out, every time. 

Mother’s Day is all right, but why 
not Mother’s and Father’s Day? Father 
does not figure up quite sohigh an aver- 
age when the sen- 
timental side is 
considered, but he 
is mighty hand 
to have around. 
Let’s add father’s 
\ name to the part- 
4 nership. 

The contented 
cow is a comfort- 
able cow, and she 
is the one that 

ys the biggest 





Edivth Wallace 


price for her board, anole because she 
likes her boarding-place. Therefore it 


pays to be to her and keep her 
mind easy. ere is money in humane 
dealings with animals. 

Plant your waste land with trees. So 
— our state forester, and he knows. 
Almost any land will support a growth 
of pines. Pines now mean money some- 
time. So sure is our forester, that he 
is planting much waste land to these 
trees. Even if you do not live to gain 
a profit, isn’t that son or daughter 
worth the effort? Or the little grand- 
son? Plant pine trees wherever nothing 
else will grow. 


I like to travel. I like to watch the 
varying landscape and see the villages 
nestling in hills and valleys. But one 
op always offends—to see the daubs 
of advertising on fences, barns and out- 
houses. I can not understand why they 
exist. Most things have some excuse 
for being, but these hideous devices are 
without any that I can find. Every rural 
town has its newspapers, and it should 
resent in them the intrusions of these 
bits of ugliness in the neighborhood. 


The Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., has issued a twen- 
ty-seven page bulletin describing the 
various foods that children should eat 
during school attendance, and how such 
lunches and meals may be prepared in 
the most healthful and sanitary ways. 
It is called Farmers’ Bulletin No. 712, 
** School Lunches.’’ Every farm mother 
should send for it. Also for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 717, *‘ Food for Young Chil- 
dren,?’ written by Caroline Hunt and 
containing information that will help 
pees to raise strong, happy, healthy 

oys and girls. 

Many cars, nowadays, hold signs ask- 
ing, “‘Have you left anything?’’ It 
would be a good plan to apply some 
similar rule to letters. For instance: 
‘*Have you signed your name and ad- 
dress legibly?’’ The body of a letter 
can usually be pieced out, no matter 
how poor the writing, but a name is 
less easily unraveled; and yet it is the 
name and address which are often so 
illegible as to be almost undecipher- 
able,—I suppose because they are so 
familiar to the ewner that he forgets 
they are absolutely strange and myste- 
rious to the one receiving the letter. 

Let the children in our schools par- 
tici in the management, and they 
will be better pupils and the work of 
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contrel will be greatly lessened. The 
care of the school fpeperty should be 
theirs ; the care of the younger children 
should be placed fin their hands. Let 
them beautify the school em. They 
will respond. It will not be long before 
they will say with proprietary pride, 
**Our school,’’ and make suggestions of 
their own for its profit. en when 
they go out into the world around them, 
they will understand what citizenship 
means and what its advantages are. 


I know of at least one school which 
combines cooperative agriculture with 
its school course. It is a high school. 
The students have four home tasks for 
which they receive credits at school. 
If a pupil cultivates a field he re- 
ceives credit for it. It is done under 
instructions and he must make written 
reports. Another year he may take the 
care and charge of cows. far, the 
idea has seemed to keep the boys at 
school. Many who have thought of 
leaving have decided to keep on. The 
interest of these tasks takes away that 
monotony which drives so many hi 
school lads into activities foreign to 
ordinary school routine. 





Mrs. Clayton’s Invitation 
By Mary Currier Rolofson 


Mrs, Clayton was convalescing from 
an attack of the grippe. As is usual in 
such cases she was greatly at a loss to 
find food that she could relish. 

**Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed to her 
husband ; ‘‘ what shall I get for dinner ? 
I don’t feel able to cook a dinner, and I 
can’t think of anything that I want.”’’ 

‘*You ought to board for a couple of 
weeks,’’ said he. 

‘* Board!’’ she echoed. ‘‘ Hasn’t it 
cost us enough already? I’d like to 
board if it wasn’t for two things—the 
cost and the trouble of dressing up. It 
would be a biessed relief to have my 
meals not only cooked but planned for 
me. Possibly I could develop an appe- 
tite in the course of a week or two under 
such circumstances.’’ 

**It would be worth the money if you 
could,’’ he argued. 

**Oh, well,’’ returned she, woman- 
like, ‘‘ I’m not going away to board, and 
that’s the end of it.’’ 

Her husband, being a wise man, said 
no more, but he began to think about 
the matter more seriously. She would 
not board. He knew that from past 
experiences. She needed to board, for 
she was in no fit condition to cook for 
herself. Obviously there were two ways 
of helping her against her will. One 
was to invite company, the other was to 
secure an invitation for her. Either 
way presented pee. If he 
invited company, the probabilities were 
that she would undertake to act as 
hostess, which would make her daily 
tasks harder than usual. If she would 
only be reasonable he could ask Aunt 
Jane Hooker to come for a*couple of 
weeks; and Aunt Jane, who was a 
famous cook, could mother the sick 
woman and coax and pet and feed her 
into health again. 

But she would not be reasonable. He 
felt sure of this. She would never con- 
sent to be mothered and waited upon by 
Aunt Jane or any one else while she 
could defend herself. In imagination 
he could hear her say, ‘‘It would be 
worse than boarding. It wouldn’t be 
any cheaper, with what we’d have to 
pay for extra provisions, and the extra 
wear and tear on dishes and things (I 
know Aunt Jane is careful, but I notice 
my things get worn out and broken 
faster when somebody else uses them 
than ben | do when I use them es hee ; 
and last y it wouldn’t be any easier for 
me.”’ 


Perhaps it really wouldn’t be any 
easier for her. As for the cost, he did 
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not care @bout that. Her health and 
comfort were more to him than the 
money. That left but one alternative— 
Hobson’s choice. But how could he get 
an invitation? To his masculine mind 
there seemed but one way—to go to 
some neighbor or friend and state the 
case plainly. Wel! he knew that his 
wife would never do such a thing. He 
was not sure that she would not scalp 
him for doingit. But he resolved to 
take all chances and go ahead. 

That night he broached the subject 
to Mrs. Dunlap, a neighbor who lived 
three miles away. ‘‘Mrs.-Dunlap, my 
wife is all out of sorts—no appetite, no 
strength, no courage. Had the grippe, 

ou know, and can’t seem to get over 
it. I’ve been trying to get her off for 
a change, but I haven’t been able to do 
it, so far. Now, 1 wish you would take 
hold and help me out. If we could get 
her over here it would be just the thin 
for her. You are so — she w 
have to cheer up, and she couidn’t 
eating if she sat at your table. We’ 
return your kindness any way we Can. 
It would be a wonderfully great favor 
—aT find some way to even it up 
an Ry 


‘“‘You just stop, now,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Decke. ‘*I know just how it is. 
i’ll go over and see her to-morrow. 
Yes, I’ll get her, too. I won’t take no 
for an answer and she’ll have to come.’’ 

The next day as Mr. Clayton was work- 
ing in the en a woman drove into 
the dooryard. Presently his wife came 
out, her thin face lighted up with an 
enthusiasm that had been absent for 
many weeks. 

‘‘O John,’’ she cried, ‘‘ Mrs. Dunlap 
has come to take me over to her house 
for a week’s visit! Isn’t it lucky! You 
know I was wanting to go somewhere 
but I couldn’t think of any place that I 
wanted to EO. I hate to leave you all 
alone, but I’m afraid I haven’t been 
much comfort to you lately. Maybe 
you’ll get on just-as well alone. Any- 


‘ way, I guess I’d better go, hadn’t I? 


If the change should happen to do me 
good, and if I should happen to get an 
appetite—’’ 

** Why, yes! Of course you’d better 
go. I can get along all right,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Clayton, starting for the 
house. ‘‘Can’t I help you pack up what 
you need to take?’’ “‘I’m only going to 
take the little black grip,’’ said Mrs. 
Clayton. ‘‘It’s such a little distance ; 
and then I don’t want to make Mrs. 
Dunlap wait long for me to get ready. 
She says she’s got to get home as soon 
as she can, for she’s going to have 
an early dinner. She’s making cottage 
cheese, too. Oh, I do believe I shall 
relish miy dinner! But I don’t know 
what you’ll have for yours.’’ 

‘‘Crackers and milk,’’ he responded, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I shan’t starve.’’ 

**T’ll cook everything in the house for 
eee when I get back,’’ she said, with a 
ittle laugh that ;was more pleasant to 
him than the best dinner in the world 
would have been, Ten minutes later the 
women were off, chatting sociably as 
the old white horse trotted along. 

Nine days later the old white horse 
brought them back. ‘‘ John,’’ cried 
Clayton, ‘‘ I’ve had the time of my li 
I’ve gained five pounds. I’ve enjoyed 
my visit so much! I shall live it all over 
again telling you about it. I’m going 
to invite every worn-out discourag 
woman I know (one at a time, of course, 
and with breathing spells for myself in 
between), to come spend a week 
with me, and rest. What a blessing to 
her community a woman would be. if 
she would do that! I want to be as 

t a blessing to others as Mrs. 
has been to me.’’ 


Mrs. Duniap looked at Mr. ton 
behind his wife’s back, and they both 
smiled ; but neither of them said any- 
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 :3e(California, Schools:. 
By Mrs. W. M. Smith 
Attractive grounds are the rule 


HE article on ‘‘The Country Sthool- 

house,’’ in a recent number of The 

Farm Journal, impressed me with 
its truthfulness. Nebraska is not the 
only state that is careless about the. ap- 
pearance of its country schoolhouses and 
school grounds. I havea vivid recollec- 
tion of some of the desolate-looking 
country schoolhouses of my own native 
state of Pennsylvania. 

Here in California things are different. 
Never have I seen anywhere such beauti- 
ful school buildings and grounds. There 
are not many one-room schools here, as 
the climate makes it possible for pupils 
to come longer distances. But even the 
one-room schools that I have seen have 
been attractive, artistic-looking build- 
ings, with carefully screened outbuild- 
ings, and well-arranged playgrounds 
containing plenty of apparatus for gym- 
nastic exercise. (Out here the district 
supplies all such things, rightly consider- 
ing the playtime as important to physical 
growth as the study time is to mental 
growth.) 

Best of all, the grounds are always 
attractive. Many schoolhouses have 
beautiful lawns in front, and the children, 
under the supervision of the teacher or 
some one else appointed for that purpose, 
plant borders of shrubs and flowers 
and take all the care of them. School 
gardens also play an important part in 
the educational system of California. 
Small prizes are offered to the boy or 
girl having the best garden, and there 
is great competition. 

he Parent-Teachers Associations are 
a great help in arousing the interest of 
the community in the schools. Where 
the school board has not had funds to 
meet requirements, the Parent-Teachers 
Association has helped out by giving 
entertainments and socials. In the dis- 
trict in which I live the Parent-Teachers 
Association has, within the past three 
years, put in sanitary toilets, bought a 
piano, installed a telephone, and is now 
considering buying a moving-picture 


- machine for schoolroom and community 


use. This is not a wealthy community, 
either, but Californians seem to spare no 
expense where the good of their schools 
is concerned. If they can do it here, 
why not doit elsewhere? It pays. 


Billy Sunday Speaks for Wives 


“You want a smiling religion, the kind 
that makes you go home and kiss your 
wife, the kind that brings joy into your 
home. 

‘Try praising your wife, even if it does 
frighten her at first. Maybe she’) faint 
the first time, but she’!] get used to it. 

Treat your wife after you are married 
twenty-five years the same as you did 
when you were feeding her on gumdrops 


and sugared hearts. ‘Don’t wait, assome | 


husbands do, and send a wreath of roses 
to her after she’s dead. I’d rather have 
one rosebud now than 10,000 after I’m 
dead. 

It would spoil a mule to treat it as 
some of you men treat your wives. Men 
have done a great deal in this little old 


‘world, but women have done more. 


Thank heaven, God made one apiece for 
us, and if you haven’t got yours, it’s 
your fault. She’s always been the hope 
and inspiration of this old world. She’s 
made all the sponge-cake and beked all 
the beans that have kept the church 
steeples from falling down all over this 
land of ours. She’s run the and 
the rummage sales that have kept the 
ship of Zion off the rocks. ; 
We're a lot of brutes in refusing to 
give her the right to vote. One reason 
why I believe in woman suffrage is that 
the principal objection to it comes from 
the whiskey gang.”’ ee ee 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE GY 
REG.USPAT. OFF tha 


_ The Victor Record catalog 
is the most complete catalog of music 
in all the world | 


It has required 19 years of constant research, 
of steady application, of tireless effort, 
and the expenditure of more than 
Eleven Million Dollars to place 
this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative 
index to the world’s best music; to the greatest musical 
achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil 
spent in gathering the best music from every portion of the 
globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the greatest 
artists have devoted to recording their superb art for the 
delight of all generations. They attest to the enormous 
amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing 
the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And 


‘through each and every page runs the story and proof of 


Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of 
this great Victor catalog of music 


Every one should have this book, whether or not they have 
a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of the information 
about artists, operas and composers, and the numerous por- 
traits and illustrations 

it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will 
gladly give you a copy of 
this great catalog of music, 
or we will mail you a copy 
f-ee, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine 
Company 
Camden, N. J., U, S. A. 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 
4 Club for farm girls 


e¢ THING done right to-day means 

less trouble to-morrow.’’ Auntie 

has just been telling her own 
children to do their work so they will be 
proud of it ; and to you she now repeats : 
Don’t leave the corners and under the 
couch unswept because ‘‘ no one will see 
it.’” You will know it, if no one else 
does, and you will not respect yourself 
if you do your work in a slouchy manner. 
Besides, work done half-heartedly means 
more work to-morrow. If you put away 


dishes, put them in the right places, or | 


your cupboard will! get all littered up and 
make more work in the end. A good 
housekeeper can go to her cupboard or 
pantry in the dark, and put her hand 
right on what she wants, because she 
has a place for everything and keeps 
everything in its place. And it pays. 

How many of you girls who have 
started the day right for thirty days so 
as to become mem- 
bers of this Club 
have kept up the 
habit of saying, 
** Good-morning ’’ ? 
Several of our girls 
write that they 
always say, “‘Good- 
night,’’ but never 
use amorning greet- 
ing. Why not? 
Surely it is com- 
mon politeness to 

reet people when 
you first meet them in the day. Won’t 
you make this one of your resolutions 
for the new year? 


OUR JANUARY CONTEST 


Special seal offer: Make a new year 
resolution and live up to it every day 
for a month. In sending your report, 
tell what the resolution was, and be sure 
to have your report O. K’d. Silver seal. 

Sleeping with your window open for 
one month is a regular red-seal stunt. 
All who live in a cold climate can have 
a repeat seal for this, if they have 
already earned one, provided they sleep 
with their window open during January. 
Don’t sleep in a draft, but have fresh 
air coming in. Cold air doesn’t produce 
colds, but impure air does, whether 
warm or cold. 

Gold pin offer: Write a menu for 
seven dinners, each one distinctly dif- 
ferent from the others. The pin will be 
given for the menus giving the greatest 
variety with least expense. ld and 
silver seals will also be given. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS ARE DOING 


Esther says that it was very easy to 
make some one smile every day. ‘‘If 
you have the right spirit yourself,’’ she 
states, ‘‘it will be a very hardened or 
sad person whom you can not make 
smile.’’ 

**T’ll tell you iow I try to do better,”’ 
writes Sylvia. ‘‘I copy a good proverb 
and stick it on my dresser where I can 
see it until I know it well enough to 
follow it; then I put up another one. I 
find that it helps me a lot.’’ 

We have three more Graduate Mem- 
bers this month: Leah N. Bullock, Ina 
Burdett and Catherine Gildea. Remem- 
ber that graduates who have not already 
won the gold F. G. A. pin can earn one 
by winning fifty additional seals. 

Amalie is taking a mail-order course 
in sewing. Doris has won a first prize 
every year for three years at the fair ; 
this year she got two firsts on cann 
peas and canned string beans. Clara 
sent Aunt Clara a pretty little F. G. A. 
banner which she made herself. Our 
youngest member, Edna, got first prizes 
on her sunflowers and gourds at the 
county fair. 

Laura says, in regard to her canning: 
**] am proud of my work, for I have 





O Youth! 








learned much that is'valuable.’’. Abbie 
won a seal for keeping a diary of each 
day’s events for two months; she is 
away from home, and her mother wanted 
her to write everything she did, so Abbie 
thought a diary would be just the thing. 
Myrtle won first prize in a gardening 
contest ; her garden was 14 x 25 feet. 
Some stunts not found in the iittie 
manual, for which seals have been given, 
are: Planted a field of corn; killed 
and dressed poultry for market; helped 
tip whip butts in the mill ; made a rourid 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so. 

















make old kerosene lamps and lanterns 
ight better tas electricity or gas. 
te 
e Reliable every user. 
sam, 


or coin. 3 for $1. Money Back Not Satisfactory. 
Live Representatives Wanted. Exclusive Territory. 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO., 62 Clark Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes and wri 
by engine or motor power. Aan be used 
by hand. Also hand washers. 
















AGENT’S SAMPLE FREE 


300 candle power outdoor Lamp and Safety 
Lantern. rm and Weather Proof. For 


an 

low. Sells fast. 16 at. Year round sales 
gee. Save your tery now. Write quick 
‘or free sample offer. 

Foote Mig. Oo., Box 1500, DAYTON, @HIO. & 








make 
Jers 
ad 
ing in nae 
conveniences without 
plumbing. Used in 
oF room. Sells on 
> tub turnished. Folie smallt 
oe colt-cumptying., non-leakable. 


Guaranteed 10 years 


AGENTS MAKE SALES EASILY 


Two sales daily means $60.00 a week. Leggett, Ohio, **W: 
ay 


orked 
hours, took two , profit $10.00. h Nebr., 
iL orders in 4 days t -00, ordered 12 more 
n “1 i 10 tbe in one day—profit 
00. in three day: 
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MANPOLIN, V JIN 
GUITAR OK CORNET 
We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by 
mail. To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio- 
ta. bey ny re Eiuiele, Guitar or Cornet shestely free. Very : 
on. only expense. We guaran’ make you a player 
P- ne mg Gunaiete outfit free. Write at pomcemmaredigne <r am 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 61, Chicago, Il. 





age needs one. Most con- 
venient, {meritorions pom 

i @ century. n 
aye A Can be placed 
anywhere in house, 


Abolish Outdoor 


Closet 
Put a warm Comfort Toilet in 
rour home, a guarantee of 
sanitary conditions, 
chemi 


ealth: SS 

Germ-lite killed by = 

Seta epee act a] Fae “hal 

th ttention. of 

floalth endorse it. Write now for literature, 
etc. Agents Wonted—Exctasten | 

GOMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO, 


——_—=_—__—— 


xu SAVE YOUR 
% OLD STOVE 


\\ on pear it with these 
Putty-Like Bricks 


which harden in the fire 
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a few drops of 


drab look. 


etc Send for 






The way 3-in-One 
Oil restores old furni- 
ture to bright, shiny new- 


e is al ical. T 
Furniture 227. 


Wring out a soft clothin cold water and apply 


3-in-One Oil 


Go over any veneered or varnished surface, rubbing with 
the grain, taking a small portion ata time. Then 
polish with a dry cloth and watch the spots, the 
scars, the surface stains disappear. See the origin- ; 
al lustre come back and a bright, lasting \: a 
finish take-the place of the old, dull, \\\* 
RS 


Try this at our expense on chai:s, tables, pianos, .. as 
dresse1s, bighly finished woodwork, 


FREE sample of 3-in-One Oil -—_> 
and Dictionary of Uses. 
3-in-One is sold by your general “~~— 
store. In bottles, 10c, 25c, 50e. __- 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. < 


Three-in-One Oil Co. - 
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rag rug, braided, five feet in diameter ; 


tatted four neck cords and ‘4 rietktie: © 


Elsie works in a candy shop, selling 
ice-cream. She says it is better to get. 
up early ; then you feel fine all day. 

Muriel earned money by selling candy 
and eggs, and by staying with an old 
lady while her daughter went to town. 
So when Muriel had to have glasses and 
her adenoids removed, she was able to 
pay the bill herself. 

Dora says: ‘‘ All the things that I 
did to earn seals the last time, I continue 
doing, and hope to do more. T have ac- 
complished much by using a new method 
which I thought you would like to hear 
about. Probably you know how young 
girls who still think of play will do the 
work assigned them in a half-way man- 
ner. Well, I’m no exception, ct | many 
were the times I’d have done things in a 

oor manner were it not for this method: 

‘very day a certain amount of work is 
given me to do, and I do it as carefully 
as I can. When done, mother looks into 
it carefully, not forgetting tiny cob- 
webs and corners, and takes out a note- 
book in which she gives me whatever 
mark she considers right. If she has 
seen some error, she writes it down, 
also ; then we both correct the error, so 
that. it can never occur again without 
fault on my part.’’ 


FAVORITE SCHOOL LUNCH COOKIES 
One-half cupful shortening creamed 
with one cupful of sugar ; one egg, one- 
half cupful sweet milk, one-half cupful : 
molasses, one-half teaspoonful each of 
salt, cinnamon and ginger, one scant’ 
teaspoonful of soda, two cupfuls of 
flour, and one-half cupful each of ‘séed- 
less raisins and chopped walnut meats. ' 
Drop on buttered tins,.and bake ina 
medium oven. This makes twenty’ 
cookies. : 
LITTLE GIRLIE 
Nestle closer, little girlie, 
Nestle closer to my side ; 
All the world’s before you, darling, 
See ! its gates are swinging wide. 
There are fields of pleasure waiting, 
Paths o’erstrewn with roses sweet ; 
But beneath their fragrant beauty 
There are thorns for tender feet. 


Nestle closer, little girlie, 
Nestle closer to my heart ; 
With the doors of childhood closing, 
From its surety you must part. 
See the West alight with glory, 
See the East with clouds of rain ; 
There awaits you joys unnumbered 
But with every joy a pain. 


Nestle closer, little girlie, 
Nestle closer. On your brow 
Crown of womanhood is resting— 
I behold its halo now. 
Gather strength by patient waiting, 
Gather strength as one who wins ; 
Faith will keep you from life’s failures, 
Truth will hold you from its sins. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 


TWO THOUGHTS FOR OUR GIRLS 


Some of us are always looking at 
other people and thinking that if we 
were in their place we’d be happy. But 
if we could step into their shoes for a 
little while we’d no doubt find that other 
people, too, have their troubles. Every 
closet hides a skeleton, and your pack of 
troubles is fitted to your back and you 
can carry it more easily than you can 
your neighbor’s pack. 

On top of a high mountain stands a 
little log cabin overlooking the lower 
lands for miles and miles. In this cabin- 
a deaf and dumb girl lives with her 
mother. and brother; a beauty-loving 
girl she is; too, for this cabin is almost 





hidden by vines, and in season there are | | 
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flowers of many varieties planted by 
her busy hands. When children’ pass 
she fills their tiny hands with her treas- 
ures, and’ thus tries to express, by 
means of flowers, the thoughts she can 
not convey by word of mouth. 


FOR 1917 


We want 1,000 new members. Start 
the day right for thirty days—get u 
when called, 
dress quickly 
and neatly, 
wash, comb, 
say, ‘‘ Good- 
morning,”’ to 
your parents, 
and cheerfully 
help with the 
before - break - 
fast work; 
then report to 
oy oe Aunt lara 
See ee Page orgie that you have 

Winter completed 

our thirty 

days, with mother’s O. K. and enclose 

a two-cent stamp. You will then receive 

your Certificate of Membership and book 

of rules for winning seals. Address, 
Aunt Clara, Hawley, Minn. 
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‘Daily Reading 
By Mrs.'E. R: Farr 


It is simply wonderful how much can 
be accomplished by a little work regu- 
larly done ; much more can be done that 
way in the long run, than when a great 
deal is done only occasionally. It has 
been a custom in our family to read to 
the children every night at bedtime. At 
first the reading was of nursery rhymes 
and simple Bible stories, but soon, as 
the children grew older, books like ‘‘ The 
Little Lame Prince ’’ were read aloud, a 
little every evening. The list finished 
has grown to a great length in the six- 
teen years of our married life. The 
Bible reading has always taken a part 
of the hour. 

‘* David Copperfield, ’’ ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’’ ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman’”’ and 
‘‘Mary Cary ’’ have all been read and 
talked over during the year just passed. 
The discussions of the different charac- 
ters, and of the story as it unfolds, are 
of interest to all. oreover, the boys 
have acquired a taste for good reading. 
Occasional stories from magazines, and 
the weekly reading of The Youth’s Com- 

anion, give variety to the daily reading 

our. 














RIBBON 





“Ribbon” Registered U, S. Pat. Of. 





DENTAL CREAM 





**Ribbon’’ Dental Cream can mean but one dental 
cream and that_is Colgate’s — because the U. S. 
Government has allowed us the exclusive use of the 
word as-a registered trade-mark. 


But “‘Ribbon’’ is more than a trade-mark — it stands 
for convenience and economy, because Ribbon 
Dental Cream is so. handy to use and so free from 
waste— ‘comes out a ribbon, lies flat on the brush.”’ 


In the same way the full name—Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—tells you that you are getting the 
quality which identifies-all of the many Colgate 
Comforts. Others may imitate our packages—but they 
cannot match the Colgate Quality which has made 
_ Ribbon Dental Cream the most popular of denti- 
frices—not only with the dental profession but with 


the public as well. 


You will appreciate its wholesome cleansing of your 
teeth—its delicious flavor which both old and young 
enjoy—and the Jarge tube, which means economy. 


Sold everywhere—or a generous 
trial tube sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & Co. 


Dept. 88 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, 
lasting, refined. A new size at 10¢ a cake. 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhood of farm boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 


Cuas. P. Suorrner “@® A. Sipwer Jenxins 4 
Brotherhood Chieftain Brotherhood Steward 


RGANIZED December, 1915, to de- 
velop community spirit, encourage 
healthful play and keep the boys on 

the farm. Age for Active Members, six 
to twenty-one. Honorary Members, any 
man over twenty- 
one. Every farmer 
who has a boy or 
loves boys should be- 
come an Honorary 
Member. Every boy 
should join. Copy the 
pledge, write name 
and address, send it 
to us, and your name 
will be enrolled and the button and folder 
sent you free. There are no dues, no 
fines, no assessments. We want a 
Brotherhood of 100,000. Note: If two- 
color Certificate of Membership is de- 
sired, enclose ten cents. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 





Monthly Powwow 


BROTHER WIDEAWAKES: There is so 
much that can be done with a year! 
Here is a brand-new one, and it’s up to 
us to use it and not abuse it. First, 
let’s each resolve to accomplish some- 
thing ; second, make as many people 
happy as possible ; third, plow a straight 
furrow. Some job? Sure. 

Are you doing all you can for the 
Brotherhood ? fo make it famous will 
require work, hustle 
and enthusiasm, 
Don’t think that 

ou don’t count. 

oudo. On Broad 
street, Philadelphia, 
I saw a stalled 
seven-passengerau- 
tomobile. Two big 
men end-two re- 
serve officers tried 

et a to push it out of 
Chieftain Ralph Eaton, the way. It never 

of Sunset Clan No. budged. A small 

104, and His Brownie boy, not more than 

eam: twelve years old, 
jumped from the curb and, putting his 
shoulder to the ear, helped push. .The 
crowd laughed, but too quickly, for as 
soon as the boy’s few extra pounds were 
exerted, the auto moved and the crowd’s 
laughter turned to cheers. 

is Brotherhood may just need your 
effort to make it well-known in your 
neighborhood. I am always sorry for 
the boy that gets discouraged and 
quits. Why, the real time to get busy 
and fight is when everything seems 
to be down and out! Don’t be quitters, 
Be alive ! 

Did you have a Wideawake signal fire 
on New Year’s eve? 

We have now more than 13,875 Wide- 
awakes, with 123 Clans. A Happy 
New Year to all—Rah! Rah! ! 
Wideawakes, Wideawakes ! Rah! Rah! 
Rah ! Cuas. P. SHOFFNER @. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brother- 
hood Council, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PLANT-A-TREE LEAGUE 

Sometime ago we requested our Wide- 
awakes to join this League, and we have 
since enrolled many names. The idea is 
for each Wideawake to plant at least 
twelve trees a =. All Wideawakes 
should promise this, as it is doing some- 
thing for the future. Harry I. Rinehart, 
a Maryland Wideawake, says that he has 
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eae pe twelve trees each year since 1914. 
ay many follow his’ pood example. 


A GOOD CORN CROP 


I — and weighed my corn Sep- 
tember 19th. It made a few pounds more 
than sixty-three bushels per acre. The 
average yield per acre on similar land in 
this county is about twenty-five bushels. 
I cleared $40 on my acre. 

Texas. GARRETT LucE<>. 


FRIENDS OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


Enclosed find pledges of twenty = 
who wish to join The Wideawakes. We 
are going to make this Brotherhood a 
school affair. Mrs. A. B. ANDERSON. 

Principal, Ponca School, Florence, Nebr. 


The Wideawakes, I am sure, can do a 
t deal in the prevention of forest 
res. If they take up the work se- 
riously the- value of their help will be 
inestimable. A. F. Potter. 
Acting Forester, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
I think the Wideawake Club a very 
plan. Something has to be done 
or these farm boys, and somebody has 
to do it. I read the items about the 
Wideawake Club with a great deal of 
interest. E. B. WILSON. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


My father is interested in the Wide- 
Bia. & movement as much as I am, and 
we are both working for it. I did sonie 
work for an old widow and when I fin- 
ished she asked me what she owed me. 
I told her I was a Wideawake and would 
not take pay from widows. She thanked 
me and said she would do anything she 
could forme. Roy PILGRIM, Texas. 


‘*BUFFALO JONES ’’ WRITES TO OUR BOYS 


Mr. C. J. Jones, or, as we all like to 
call him, ‘‘ Buffalo Jones,’’ has a won- 
derful record. He has preserved the 
buffalo from absolute extinction. His 
hybridizing is unique, and his roping and 
hog-tying of wild animals has never been 
equaled. A few years ago he went to 
Africa with two American cowboys and 
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ten American horses, and lassoed prac- 
tically all the different species ‘of wild 
beasts, from a lion to four-ton rhinoceros, 
and he did it in front of a moving-picture 
camera. No animals were harmed, and 
outside of being badly scared they are 
just as before Buffalo Jones landed. To 
see these pictures and to hear Buffalo 
Jones talk is a great education. Colonel 
Roosevelt’s expedition was wonderful, 
but the Colonel faced the beasts with a 
long-distance magazine rifle ; Jones used 
a lasso. Roosevelt’s animals are dead; 
Jones’ are alive and preserved for us by 
the wonderful camera. Here’s to Buffalo 
Jones—a at hero and a modest gen- 
tleman! ‘Read his letter : 

‘‘Dear Boys: Do you ever have 
roblems ? have had several. One 
as been to find animals somewhere in 

the world that are as hardy as the wild 
beasts of the plains, and that will yield 
meat and robes as choice as the best. 
Another problem has 
been to conquer the 
fiercest of animals 
in the animal king- 
dom. I have accom- 
plished the first by 
originating the 
new and high-flav- 
ored mutton - pro- 
ducing sheep called 


Mins Persiarino; and 
In) ’ 

the second by rop- 

. ing and tying the 

ae king of beasts,griz- 

zly bear, panthers, giraffes, rhinoceros 

and all wild beasts, and taking them 

away with me. It may interest you 

boys to know that I was raised on the 

farm and never had half as much of a 

chance as youhave. No farm boy need 

feel discouraged, as any and all of you 

are smarter than I was at twenty-one ; 

still, my life has been far from a failure.”’ 


WIDEAWAKE FAIRS 


We were delighted to receive accounts 
of various Wideawake fairs. The boys 
who started them this year were pio- 
neers and they have our congratulations. 











TALKING MACHINE 






GIVEN 


& records Given for selling 20 
pkgs. colored Post Cards at 10c. 
When sold return $2.00 and machine and records are yours. 
KEYSTONE POST CARD CO., Box 192, Greenville, Pa. 
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Send 8c. podtage for new book of Extraordinary Interest to laventass 
RS & AB LACEY, 68 Barrister Building, Wichington, D. © 
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Agents Wanted. - &. Canada on receipt 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 10, 419°E. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the cylinder means more power. Our epost 
cleaning the cylinder insures a pomp rom carbon de- 
They operate equally on gasoline or kerosene. 
cost but a trifle more than a ne engine. 
make them in sizes from 2 to 15 H. P. and we quote a 
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It’s not too early now to make plans 
for a Wideawake fair to he held next 
Sqgoewees) October or November. 

he Spring Creek Clan No. 168, of 
Georgia, held its Wideawake fair on 
October 14th. The judge, Reuben H. 
Martin, awarded prizes to Henry C. Mor- 
ris for best stalks of Australian’ coffee- 
beans ; to Wesley J. Morris for best five 
ears of corn; to James J. Martin for 
best bird-house; to Wesley J. Morris for 
best five sweet potatoes ; to Eugene C. 
Martin for ‘best cashaw. Other Wide- 
awake fairs were held, but did not send 
in details. 


GOOD WINTER GAME 
Fox and Geese : 


in the snow, about fifteen feet in diame- 

ter, then, inside of that one, another 

circular path about 

ten feet in diameter, 

‘ae I ter (H) large enough 

to hold all the players. 

An easy way to make 

wis a circle is to have a 

rope the. right length; 

one Wideawake in the 

center of the desired 

awake holds the other end and runs 

around in the snow until a path is 

made. Make two straight paths per- 

pendicular to each as shown in sketch. 

Any number can play. One is chosen 
ox,’’ the others are ‘‘ Geese.’’ 

Geese are in center (H) at their home. 

Geese leave home and run along the 

paths. The Fox chases and tries to tag 

a Goose. As soon as a Goose reaches 

home he is safe. Neither the Fox nor 

the Geese can leave the paths, and the 

Fox can not reach from one circle to an- 

other to tag a Goose. As soon as one 


and a circle in the cen- 
circle holds one end, the other Wide- 
The Fox starts at outside circle. The 
Goose is tagged he becomes the Fox. 


HOW I MADE MONEY 


The contest on ‘‘ How I made money 
during the summer of 1916”’ brought in 
many excellent letters. The winners 
were Donald Berry, Maine ; Charles W. 
Martin, Jr., Maryland ; Wilbur Reed, 
NeWvraska ; "George Roney, Pennsylva- 
nia; David E. Donley, Pennsylvania ; 
Garret Luce, Texas; Ear! Cornelius, 
Missouri. In thé spring their hints will 
be printed for the benefit of our mem- 
bers. Congratulations to the winners, 
and many thanks to all for their letters. 


A TREE HOUSE 


There probably is at least one tree on 
every farm that can be used as a base 
for a tree house. A good strong tree, with 
branches spreading 
in such a way that 
boards can be easily 
laid from branch to 
' branch, should be 
used. If properly 
built there is no 
danger, and much 
enjoyment can thus 
be had. Why not 
have a Clan Castle 
Build it. strong, take no 
chances. Remember, safety first. Here 
is a house we saw out West. If you 
build one, send us a picture of it. 


A WIDEAWAKE WINTER PICNIC 


Our brothers in the South can Pog 
any month in the year, but it’s differ- 
ent with us who live in the North. Here 
it is rather unusual to think of an out- 
door icnic when the thermometer is 
"way down, and snow covers everything 
with a white mantle. But a winter pie- 
nic is lots of fun, and here is the way 
to have it: Invite all the Wideawakes 
and other boys i in the neighborhood and, 
if you wish, the girls, to meet at a cer- 
tain time in a grove or any locality you 
may decide upon. Tell every one to 
bundle up well and bring a basket of 





in a tree? 





Make a circular path | 


The | 


“DON'T SHOUT” 











goodies. Have a big space cleared and 
build one big fire for warmth and a 
smaller one for cooking. Potatoes can 
be roasted, coffee made, beans heated, 
and bacon done to a turn by holding it 
to the fire on pointed sticks. These, 
with sandwiches and cake brought from 
home, will make 2 real feast. Have a 


council fire—tell stories, play games, 
and if each one tries to make some one 
else enjoy the party, all will have a 
Try it, and tell us about it. 


goed time. 














Cut Your es Hair 


You can now cut your own hair when and how you please, and as 
good as a barber can do it without the barber's bill if you use an 


AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 
(MeDonough’s Patent) 

This automatic machine is not a 

clipper, Works like combing your 

hair, enabling you to cut your own 

_ qui and cheaply. Is sani- 

The money you save on six 

See sole auto pays for the machine. 
ture hair 








cuts cost only two 
omnts oat brie only attention re- 


pice occasional renewal of 

past complete with six 

blades $2.00—post; . If your 

dealer cannot Supp: aa you, send 

the money today or write for r information ealers and 
salesmen write for terms. 


AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER O©v., 
967 Liberty Avenue, Room 214, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















*‘l hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know.I 
had them - i bgp only 
‘ that I hear ri 

‘The Mogley Phone for the 








is to the ears what glasses 

are tothe eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just’ it." Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


‘THE _MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





Learn Music 
AT HOME 


New Method—Learn 

, Play By Note—Piano, 

An Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, ‘ Harp, 

"Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar. 

inet, Trombone, FE 












2 Flute or to 

ial Limited Offer of 

free weekly lessons. You pay 

for -music and -postage, 

which is small. Money, back 

tee. No ext 

hers or advan:ed pu pile. Every- 

thing Ramwases, a0. ae, sh in, si mre 
—— 





years’ success. Start 
ed Free Book- 







SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
hi bat BS, 725 FE ee, lee York Oty 
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erat tens te. book, paper. 
$60. Save money. Print for 
hens, big profit. Low sow. Bai rules sent. Write 
for catalogu cards, 
Ess co. o 6. Mel MERIDEN. CONN. 
MAKE 3) (Owe (Oda i De a 
nz BIRCH Motor Cars 
Drive a new 1917 Model Birch Car. + Pay fer it Gut of 
commissions on offer Er 
Bee. Starter 25H. P. ~~ * iG FREE Book 
full ig om dares Ralph 
yas SE 
e! n 
ive. & hep de og Chicago. 
ROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
the _modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery t re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
y Has automatic Air 
Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Pat. September 10, '01. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 


name and address arise 





UNDERWOOD 
Standard Visible 


Unusual value. Must be seen and used 
to be a jated. Let ussend one co 
eeprom, Hi you find slightest thing to 
criticize, return it at our expense aftes 
10 Days’ FREE Trial 
Machine must sell itself on merit. You 
canRent. applying rental on purchase 
priceor Buy oreasy payments 


At Less Than Half Price 
‘ for infarmation 


about Big 
wOtier Na 32. 
Chicago, fil. 
150,000 Satisfied Emporium 
Customers — Est. 24 years 









Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove it At My Expense 






ths. 

claim: to have the pot: — ‘ul 
remedy for bunions ever made and I 
want you to let me send you a treat- 
= ree, nen at my expense. I I 


don't care ny 
or shields or ade you ane tried with: 
dor Sana owd 


out success— i = 
ot Dez rm 


Don’t send o done just let 
me roveltte yeu ant have one for 
SB others i 





simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost fastently of 8 of she pain; it 
removes Sees oF bunion en 
4 on ere weotien aor 
ust send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 365060 W. 2¢ih St. Chicage 

AMEDD EPS NWSW NEI ec 











New KEROSENE LIGH 


iO Days FREE Send Nc 





TWICE THE LIGHT 
ON HALF THE 








BEATS ELECTRIC 
OR GASOLINE 
» Money 


us a cent until you h 
gen eg 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
My dog knows ’most as much as folks; 
And though he can not talk, 
He wags a very knowing tail 

And answers with a bark. 

A small girl heard a good deal said 
about New Year’s. When it came she 
looked eagerly out of the window as 
soon as she awoke, then turned with an 
amazed face: ‘‘ Why, mother, the new 
year is just like the old!’’ she said. 

One day last summer some poor chil- 
dren from the city were allowed to go 
over the farm of a rich Kansas ranch- 
man, and when their inspection was 
done, to each of them was given a glass 
of milk. The milk was excellent. It 
came, in fact, from a very high-priced 
Jersey cow. ‘‘ Well, boys, how do you 
like it?’’ the farmer asked, when the 
had drained their glasses. “Gee! Fine!’’ 
said one little fellow. ‘‘ 1 wisht our milk- 
man kep’ a cow.’’ M.A. P., Kansas. 


For the Youthful Orators 


To learn and recite at school 


The Doll I Love 
By Helen M. Richardson 
You wouldn’t call her handsome, 
And her clothes are very plain; 
Grandmother made them for her, 
And I call her Emily Jane. 


She isn’t made of China, 
Or of wax, or things that break ; 
She’s soft and nice and cuddly,— 
Just the sort of doll to take 


Wherever you are going 
In a hurry ;—she’ll not mind 
Whatever way you take her, 
For she’s not the fussy kind. 


Grandmother thought I’d like her, 
And her praises I extol; 

She is my dearest treasure,— 
Though she’s just a plain rag doll. 


Woulding a Little 
By Walter G. Doty 


Sometimes I get a spell of woulding 
And would I were all sorts of things: 
I would 1 were a big plum pudding 
All tied about with luscious strings; 
I would I were a tall church steeple 
Up high where pleasa*™* breezes blow, 
Then I'd look down on certain people 
And maybe fall on some I know. 


. I would I were a movie hero; 
I would I were ‘‘the rightful heir ’’; 
would I were just merely zero 
Without a trouble or a care. 
I would I were a dictionary 

With just the right word always nigh; 
I would I were a dromedary— 

Four stomachs and all full of pie. 


would I were the latest fashion, 
With girls pursuing eagerly; 

Or else a bank with lots of cash in ;— 
Or almost anything but me! 


Nature Study 


Crows are sociable with one another 
_ in winter. They have their rookeries 
where they pan iis 
to pass the night, and 
they usually keep in 
bands or loose flocks 
through the winter 
days. This clannish- 
ness in winter must be 
- for social cheer and 
good fellowship, for as 


— 


—_ 





yimmMY: “I FEEL SAFER HERE 
THAN I DID LAST SUMMER; AT 
ANY RATE, SUBMARINES CAN’T 

as GET UP THROUGH THE ICE !”’ 


they roost in naked treetops they can not 
| ¢tield one another much from the cold. 
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A woodchuck shows strategy not only 
in his fighting but in the way he digs 
himself in, like a modern army, for he 
puts his trenches where they can com- 
mand the approaches. If you note his 
burrow you will find that he can secure 
an outlook of considerable radius from 
the mouth of the hole, or nearby. If in 
a pasture it is usually on a slope, thus 

roviding outlook and drainage. It may 
= among rocks, but near a peak that 
commands a prospect. If in the woods, 
or under a fallen log, it is easy to clirab 
the log for a look around; or if it is 
among the scrub growth by an old stone 
wall, you are apt to surprise, if passing 
quietly, a shrewd face and a fat body 
on top of the wall. 


An Amusing Game 
good old game is ‘‘ Artists and Crit- 


ics.’’ Furnish each player with a slip of 


January, 1917 
paper and a pencil, and direct him to 
draw a picture of any sort he pleases 
at the head of the paper, then write its 
title at the bottom of the sheet. Usu- 
ally the less it looks like what he calls 
it, the more fun. He must fold the paper 
up over the title, so that no one can see 
it, then pass it to his neighbor, who 
writes what he thinks it is intended to 
represent, and folds his title under and 
passes it on around the room for each 
to add his criticism. When all of the 
slips are thus completed, some one col- 
lects them all and, first showing the 
sketch at the head, reads the various 
titles, ending with the artist’s own 


Brain Bothers 


I. Initial Change: 

Hearing a——in the barnyard, I saw a—— 
between one of the——and a turkey; he had 
a——hurt. I told my son not to——about it. 

New York. M. A. H. 











This Free Book Helps Splendidly 


Because it contains highly valuable secret formulae 
of the foremost laundry experts in America—modified to con- 


form to the needs of the home. 


This. book—“The Maytag 


Laundry Manual”— illustrates and describes the 


“Motor Uixsher 














Swinging heversible Winger 
Faw wonderful pucneiical achievement—a 
washing machine¢—a com ute 
Swede! tes which are found a// the dincable 
resent-day features—plus the Multi-Motor 
Engine, which uses gasoline for fuel. 
Wonderfully simple in design‘and operation. 
Clean, safe, economical. n’t pat your money 
into any washing machine until you have fully 
investigated the Maytag—at least 
Write for this Wonderful 
Free Book Today. 

There’s a Maytag Washer of type—hané, 
ee ek ae buill 10. the enviable 
a standar 3 

is ects, guaranteed for life against 


ee 
DEALERS: Our proposition will interest you. Write? 
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II. Word Surgery : dark enough so that when reproduced EARN A e Camera and complete out- 
on ares Pepe behead and ——— they will pet what they are. P pe CAMERA fr selling 20 Large | 
a ar ill fail . 
ma. eee i an sone. Yas tak, Coe be ae 
ll. Tran : : ere is a new series to take the place 
, My Sais a cet inet of the ‘‘ What’s the Matter” sketches. INVEN SOMETHING. It May Bring 
When none to help are nigh it: The Kurlie-Q sketches will Wealth. Our Free Book tells 


Curtail, transpose, and you disclose 
Who mostly suffer by it. 
Pennsylvania. 


IV. Word Square: 

1. The sea lettuce. 2. To idolize. 3. Voiced. 
4. To expunge. 5. To assign again. 

Minnesota. NORSKE. 


V. Transposition : 
First, I’m more compact or dense ; 
Next, I stand for your defense. 
Pennsylvania. ELVA. 
PRIZE OFFERS 
Best list of answers, a book. All other 
solutions are credited, and twenty-five en- 
titles solver to book. Each published puzzle 
counts three for the author. Send answers 
before January 28th to Aunt Clara, Editor 
Brain Bothers, Hawley, Minn. 
ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 
I. Ape, bass, bear, bee, boar, flea, lamb, 
mare, mole, ram, etc. II. Irreclaimable, 
hydroaeroplane, expeditiously. III. Mean, 
man. IV. Better late than never, but better 
never late. V. Irrational. 
OCTOBER PRIZE WINNERS 


Best list, Senga. Books for twenty-five 
solutions aré won by Anna S. Cunningham, 
Elim, Hattie Keene, Li le Ede, Mary E. k, 
Minne A. Polis, Nellie Norwood, Nimbus, 
Myrtle. . 

Honorable mention for complete lists is 
given to Adabba, A. R. D., Aunt Freda, Ben 


SERENE. 


Hur, Bob O’Link, Dew, Florence Wilcox, Ina 
C. Van Sise, Johepi, Jo Mullins, M. A. Kerr,- 


Mollie Moore, Mrs. C. C. White, Mrs. Wm. 
Letts, Myrtle, Myrtle Derrickson, Nimbus, 
Old Fogy, Robert Rand, Senga, Serene, S. H. H., 
Sou Con, Wendy, W. E. R. 


Young Folks’ Sketch Club 


Object : To train the eyes and hands of 
our children. To join: Send a sketch 
of the month’s special subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: The annual contest 
brought out some of our old members 
who had not lately been sending in 
sketches regularly. -We were glad to 
receive their. work 
again. The prizes 
were awarded as 
follows: First, 
Gertrude Behre, 
New Jersey. Sec- 
ond, Ivie Yancey, 
Texas. Third, Myr- 
tle Marris, Wash- 
ington. Fourth, 
Ruby Perrin, Can- 
ada. Fifth, Esther 
Headley, New Jer- 
sey. Sixth, eer 
D. McGoldrick, 
New York. Sev- 
enth, David B. Har- 
a oe. pee a 

ketehes >» Cli onorable Men- 
y.-  reela dt Bice tion: Astrid Oker- 

Behre, New Jersey. 2. lund, Genevieve 

Ivie Yancey, Texas. 8. Fusch, Cuthbert 

Myrtle Marris, Wash- Reynolds, Edgar 

weer. -F. Olson, Howard 
Van Scoy, John A. Degman, Delia Gag, 
Mary Christ and Henry Rauf. 

In the ‘‘ What’s the Matter ’’ sketch. 
the cow had but one horn, and the milk- 
maid was on the wrong side, The prize 
was awarded to Emma B. Covington, 
Pennsylvania. ; 

The special subject for January is 
“ My Christmas Present.’’ This will give 
a wide range of subjects. Put the pres- 
ent at least four feet away, draw a 
careful outline, then shade. Use a hard 
pencil for outline and a soft pencil to 
shade. Sketches must be three inches 
high, drawn and shaded in lead-pencil,- 
and should reach us by January 12th. 
One fifty-cent and two twenty-five-cent 
prizes will be awarded. ere is a 
special hint as to your sketches: Make 
your sketches strong; that is, shaded 











develop your imagination 

and give you a chance for 

much on sage ® 5 Fig. lis 

Fig.d a Kurlie-Q. Make a draw- 

ing and use this Kurlie-Q as 

« partof it. Fig. 2 is merely 

an example of how the 

Kurlie-Q was used as part 

of a snake. Now you make 

a sketch using the Kurlie-Q 

C= but don’t use the snake 

subject. Eppes ge — 

: any size. We will give fift 

Fi 9- & cents for the best urlie-0 

sketch, and twenty-five cents for the 

second best. Now see who can win this 

first contest. 

Send sketches to Young Folks’ Sketch 

Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





What to Invent and-How 
to Obtain a Patent through Our CrEpDIT SysTEM. 
WATERS & CO. Succeeded by TALBERT & PARKER, 
4305 Warder Building, - Washington, D.C. 


MEN WANTED 


&& Prepare as Fir , Brak 
Motormen, Conductors, colored 
Train Porters.. Standard Roads. 
No experience necessary. Uniforms 
and Passes furnished. Write now. 
Name position you want. 

1. Railway, C.1., Dept. 31, indianapolis, ind. 


















Driver Agents Wanted 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissic 
on gales, my agents are making money. Shi ts 
east; tires Sal" gakeread 

or money 









a a Peete, Startins 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ulineis 











Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES MFG. CO., 136 W. Lake St., Dept. 119, CHICAGD 
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4, Come to Detroit 
“ The Automobil 
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five d girls, some with 
boys an ore gow 
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The 
PONY 


581 Webb 
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To Boys and Girls. boys and gids: Now E 


t paper 
send in your name. If you are the father or 
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THE PONY KING, 581 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 


Send me the Free Pony Pictures and tell me 
how to get one of the Po you are giving away. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR 


[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be eub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
ite turn, Uf of interest to the general reader ; but 
there will be s0 many questions that printed an- 
sewers may be long delayed. Those who want an 
tmmediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 
addressed “Family Doctor Department,” this 
office.] Dr. F. W. St. Jonn. 

HE recent epidemic of infantile 
paralysis which has stricken thou- 
sands of children and young adults, 

leaving in its wake many who will be 
maimed for life, has been the subject of 
very serious study by all conscientious 
physicians. The disease covered nearly 
every state in the Union, apparently 
selecting New York and New Jersey for 
its greatest ravages. This was probably 
due to the fact that these states are so 
closely associated in social and business 
life, epidemic having had its begin- 
ning in Greater New York. Numerous 
theories as to the cause of the epidemic, 
the mode of transmission of the dis- 
ease, and its treatment, have been 
advanced without any special proof of 
their correctness. There are only a few 
facts in connection with this disease that 
are definitely known. Among these are : 

The disease is caused by a specific 
virus emanating from a particular germ. 
It is transmitted from one person to an- 
other by direct contact or by inter- 
mediate objects, probably in both ways. 
When in any way this germ one upon 
proper soil it produces the well-known 
group of symptoms which determines the 
presence of infantile paralysis. Cases 
range in severity from those so mild 
that the child is scarcely ill, to those 
where permanent paralysis or death 
occurs In a few days. The so-called 
abortive cases have a little fever, sore- 
ness and stiffness of the neck muscles, 
ete., and then recover. These are prob- 
ably the dangerous ones, so far as the 
spread of the disease is concerned, as 

ey often pass unrecognized. No drug 
seems to have any effect in the preven- 
tion or cure of the trouble. Serum from 
patients who have recovered has been 
tried, but no definite statement as to its 
curative effect can at present be made. 
There is no doubt that for some time 
to-come infantile paralysis will be a 
menace. The after treatment of the 
paralyzed parts should be extremely con- 
servative, as there is much more danger 
of over than under treatment. he 
best authorities are agreed that fatigue 
in any form is the worst possible method. 

In my opinion there is an underlying 
condition which we do not all under- 
stand, which is responsible for the wide- 
spread development of the disease. May 
it not be due to the present method of 
feeding (especially as regards the young) 
upon ‘‘ denatured ’’ foods which are de- 
ficient in the so-called ‘* vitamines”’ 
referred to in this column recently ? 


Foot Notes 


As the quantity of vegetable foods 
necessary to sustain life is greater than 
the quantity of other classes of food, 
vegetable eating races are provided with 
a longer intestinal canal "la the ordi- 
nary meat-eating races. 

H. V. R., Baltimore, Md.: A simple 
test for sugar in the urine is made as fol- 
lows: Put about one dram of Haines’ 
test solution for sugar in an ordinary 
test-tube and bring to a boil over a 
spirit lamp. Add eight or ten —~ 

urine, and in gently boil. 
If sugar is present solution will 
change from a deep blue to an orange 
yellow. This shows the presence of 
su, but not the amount, which is more 
technically obtained. 

Now that the tests on a dog have 
shown that aromatic spirits of ammonia 
has no stimulant or expectorant action, 
I suppose that the next time we admin- 


ister a dose of this.mixture.to a patient... 
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who is faint it will do no good. I care 
not what laboratory experiments made 
in a test-tube, or experiments upon dogs, 
prove in regard to the action of old and 
tried remedies, I shall continue to use 
them and get results as I have done for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, which is under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
doing some experimental! work in clean- 


ing up rural communities ; for instance, | 


in one county in a state where typhoid 
fever has been prevalent, house - to- 
house canvas was made, and all sources 
of water supply, condition of privy 
vaults and other surroundings, were 
carefully examined. A general clean- 
up of all premises examined was made, 
and the result was a great decrease in 
the number of cases of whatever was 
the prevailing preventable diseases. It 
will be recommended to the different 
states that their respective health de- 
partments pursue a similar course as 
soon as practicable. If this method is 
carried out to a great extent, there will 
be a general falling off in the death rate 
from such diseases as are well known 
to be almost entirely preventable. 





Faces 

By Walter G. Doty 
When I get to thinking of people’s faces, 
All different but with similar traces, 
The main impression on me made 
Is that Dame Nature knows her trade. 
She has but a scant supply of features 
To use in modeling all us creatures— 
Two eyes, mouth, a chin, a nose, 
To each of us. What skill she shows! 


She makes some faces to look like dishes, 
And some like cats’ and some like fish’s, 
And some like birds’ and some like dogs’ 
And some like nothing in the catalogs. 
And when it comes to the various races, 
How marvelous are the types of faces ! 
The Swedes look Swedish, the Dutch 
look Dutch, 
And yet each one has a different touch. 


Wespeak of the Robinson brows and noses 

As being the same from Martha to Moses; 

But still the Robinson nose and brow 

Look different on each face, somehow. 

Like Shakespeare, Nature shuns repeti- 
tion— 


One issue of each face her ambition. 
And lo! through her great dexterity, 
You look like you and I like me. 


Conditions of the Farm 
Forty Years Ago and To-day 
By George Siayer 
Farmers complain more each year of 
the scarcity of help to do their work, 
and while this is true to a large extent 
nowadays, yet there are many reasons. 
One is, the man is offered more wages 
in public works than most farmers-can 
pay, and the ones who get the best help 
are wealthy men who have come from 
the cities the _ few years. They pay 
more wages than 
can aff and they work the men from 
7 a.m. to 6 p. m. Most of the farm- 
hands do not have anything to do with 
the dairy, which with farm work at- 
tached and long hours every day in the 
week has driven more men from the 
farm than any other cause. In the first 
= a dairy does not pay the average 
armer nowadays, counting the high 
price of cows, feed, labor and, above 
all, the strict sanitary conditions ; and 
unless he gets ten cents or more for 
his milk he is not in the game. 
The first cause of the _ men 
leaving the farm was the long hours. 
When the writer was a boy, on a farm, 
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the average farmer 
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and frequently when a month came 
around he would only get one-half due 
him at that time. Often it was not the 
fermer’s fault, as he could not get cash 
ae to pay his hands in full each 
month, besides his running expenses. 
The hours those days were from 4 a. m. 
to 7, 8 and 9 p. m. The farm -hand 
often got a so-called day off once a 
month, but he had to rise early, milk 
twelve to fourteen cows, then return 
for the same work in the evening. 

But to-day things are different. Wages 
are higher, and the state laws must not 
be ignored, no matter whether on the 
farm or in the shop. 


If a Fire Breaks Out 
By ‘Ruth Brown 
Some wise precautions 


If a fire breaks out in your home use 
fire extinguishers, if you are provident 
enough to have them; but at least set 
everybody to work to smother out the 
flames with woolen blankets and rugs; 
to beat them out with wet brooms, a 
to throw on wateror sand. Many a fire 
might be put out with little damage, if 
taken intime. Shut windows and doors 
to cut off the oxygen, and especially 
close skylights or windows on the upper 
floor, for an opening there makes an 
inviting flue. Get out of the upper 
stories as quickly as possible, for smoke 
and hot fumes collect there. 

If forced to come through blazing 
halls and stairways, put a wet towel over 
your face, wrap head and body in some- 
ething woolen, and if possible crawl along 
the floor. 

Though you may never have a fire it is 
well to be provided for such an emer- 
gency. Acouple of fire extinguishers 
in a handy place are the best protection, 
along with an occasional fire drill of the 
whole family, so each one may quickly 
know what to do. If you have a tele- 
phone it is well to have the numbers of 
the persons you would wish to call on for 
help posted over your phone, ready for 
this or any other emergency, for no one 
would have time to search for them in 
the book when need suddenly occurs. 

Another wise precaution is to examine 
your insurance policies and see whether 
they permit the use of gasoline, etc. 


Warning to the Constipated 
By Mrs. Myrene M. Garrison 


City dwellers are told that canned and 
denaturized foods are largely responsible 
for the appalling lethargy of the — 
tive tract so universally prevalent. But 
why is the patent laxative found on the 
farmer’s medicine shelf? 

It must be from neglect of nature’s 
call, for, surely, with an abundance of 
succulent vegetables, apples, raw and 
baked, with other fruits in season, and, 
above all, bran—that ‘‘ broom of the in- 
testines,’’ to be had for daily use in 
muffins and breakfast foods—a remedy 
for constipation is at hand in eve 
farmer’s family. By taking an intelh- 
gent interest in these-foods it is easy to 
energize the family, and energy brings 
a big reward. 

The first requisite for the clear vision 
which wins success in any undertaking, 
is bodily fitness. It is true that great 
deeds have been done by the handi- 
capped, but I believe investigation 
would show that no great creative work 
was ever done by a person with a 
habitually clogged alimentary canal. 
There should be a sharp realization that 
if the waste of the body is not evacu- 
ated as soon as the nutriment has been 
absorbed, these processes of absorption 
will keep working and will take up 
virulent poisons, which should have 
been ejected, and return them to circu- 
late their deadly influence throughout 


the system, dulling the powerof thought 


and action. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
Maybe this stormy day was given you 
just so you could fix up the little things 
about the house that need mending. See 
if the good wife has not some little job 


-of that kind for you to do. 


Keep your troubles to yourself ; every- 
body’s got ’em. 
Grain sacks look pretty much alike, 
unless.they are marked. 


Say to the hired man, ‘‘ You 
did that fine!’’ He will fight 
for you. 


A poor roof is a direct tax 
that nobody can stand. It wets and 
spoils hay, grain—everything under it. 


Cultivate the habit of enjoying the 
company of everybody you have any- 
thing to do with. 


Only 2,900 counties in United States. 
Were you to give a guess you would 
have guessed more. 


Does us all good to get hold of a good 
hard hand, provided it is hitched to a 
man with a good soft heart. 


It is a good thing to put in some time 
every day studying the markets for 
farm p ce. Keep posted. 


The man who sets out to whip the 
devil around the stump gets more cuts 
with the lash than the old fellow himself. 


The emptier the brain, the bigger 
noise a few ideas make. They sound 
good to the owner, but awful to those 
who have to listen. 


An axe that is too heavy makes a boy 
wonder long before noon what has be- 
come of his breakfast. A lighter axe 
is just as good and makes breakfast last 
longer. 


Many growers make a practise of 
starting certain crops under glass. A 
greenhouse is best for this pu e, 
but many growers do it successfully in 
hotbeds. 


Some folks who buy butter of the 
farmer are not careful enough about 
Fattin it in a sweet, clean, cool place. 

en the farmer gets the blame for the 
butter not keeping. - 


An always-at-hand method of clean- 
ing steel is to use a slice of raw potato, 
then polish with a bit of flannel. If the 
steel is rusty, use salt wet with hot 
vinegar and then rub with flannel. 


It always makes a fellow uneasy to 
see a big pile of wood lying unsplit. 
Never will a better time n right 
now to put a stop to any such feelings. 
Clear the wood all up ard get it er 
cover if you can. 

They grow things big in California— 
including talk. An easterner, just set- 
tled there, sent his farm-hand to a 
neighbor to buy twenty of pota- 
toes. ‘‘ You tell your ,”’ said the 
neighbor, ‘‘that I won’t cut a potato 
for anybody.’’ 

‘‘T’ll do it in the morning.’’ Maybe 
you will and maybe you won’t. To-mor- 
row will bring a back-load of things to 
do. Round out to-day by doing now the 
thing you feel like putting off till to- 
morrow. You will sleep better and get 
up happier in the morning. 


A way to break drifted roads in 
districts where there is no snow-plow, 
is to chain a common plow on the side 
of a pair of heavy bobs 
and drive the whole 
length of the block- 
aded highway. A dou- 
ble team ought to be 
hitched to the bobs. 


=’ MAKING A SLED FOR THE BIG 
—. SNOWFALL 


During each twenty-four hours of last 





year there has been unloaded at the sub- 
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treasury in New York an average of 
three tons of pure gold. Two wagon- 
loads, each as big as a span of draft 
horses could pull, have backed up to this 
teway to the American treasury and 
isgorged the yellow metal as a grocery- 
man might unload his potatoes. The 
United States has $500,000,000 in actual 
physical gold above the amount she had 
a year ago. The $2,000,000,000 in the 
United States Treasury weighs 7,600, - 
000 pounds or 3,800 tons. It would take 
about 4,000 horses, in a procession thirty 
miles long, to move it. 


Caring for Lamps _ 
By Xeno W. Putnam 
A few timely suggestions 


Much kerosene trouble lies in the lamp 
or wick rather than in the oil. If the 
flame is uneven the fault is usually in 
the trimming; or the burner may be 
coated with carbon scales which crumble 
down upon the wick, and by their pres- 
sure cut off the flow of kerosene. Such 
a burner should be thoroughly cleaned 
and boiled, then dried and brushed clean 
of lint. 

A lamp should never be allowed to 
burn dry. Besides ——— the wick, 
it ‘chokes the burner with unconsumed 
carbon and renders a thorough cleaning 
necessary. With low-test oil, too, there 
is considerable danger in permitting the 
reservoir to become low, as the heat 
evolved converts the oil into gas as 
rapidly as there is room for it to form, 
and the larger accumulation soon be- 
comes a serious menace. 

A wick should be trimmed by scraping 
with a dull knife, rather than by cut- 
ting ; then the carbonized fibers will all 
be removed. 

If the wick is boiled in vinegar and 
then dried thoroughly, it is relieved of 
its tendency to smoke. 

Never blow down a chimney to extin- 
guish the flame. Blow across the top, 
or, if that is inefficient, blow against 
the hand held near the top. It may save 
a cracked mae 

The chimney of a lamp should never 
become hot at the bottom part, below 
the flame. If it does it i tes a hot 
burner and is a danger signal. Usually 
one can remove a chimney from a lighted 
lamp by grasping it at the bottom. 

Lamps should be filled in the morning ; 
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then there is little space for gas to ac- 
cumulate during the day. If this is 
neglected do not fail, before lighting the 
lamp in the evening, to remove the 
burner and agitate the wick enough to 
drive the accumulated gas out before 
lighting. This may save an explosion. 
For a similar reason lamps should be 
set away, during the day, in a moder- 
ately cool plaée. 

Where good 150-test water-white oil 
is used many of these precautions are 
unnecessary. They are recommended 
because of the variation in oil and its 
impurities. Some es of oil, occa- 
=, sold for the best, are much 
more highly charged with dangerous 
gases than others. 


How I Fixed His Coat 
By Annie H. Quill 


I was discouraged. The ‘‘ guid mon’”’ 
had complained that the linings of his 
overcoat sleeves were in a bad way. 
Indeed they were. Worn so badly 
around the arm-holes that there was 
not a bit of whole sleeve lining left to 
catch to the body lining of the coat. 

No wonder I was discouraged ; I did 
not know how to fix it. I had often put 
a patch on the sleeve lining of an old 
coat and let it go at that, but this was 
not an old coat—it was not worn except 
in that one place. Just as I was about 
to give up in despair and tell him that it 
was beyond my ability to fix it, and that 
he must take it to the tailor, my eye 
happened to fall on a new pair of dress 
shields that I had been about to put in a 
waist when the overcoat was handed to 
me. They were an inspiration. 

I took a piece of new black serge that 
I hengene to have on hand and, laying 
the shield on the serge, I cut out four 
pieces, shaped exactly like the shield 
only at least half an inch larger all 
around. I sewed two pieces together to 
make a shield, then pressed the seam 
open, and turned over the edge all 
around and pressed that also, then 
pinned it in place, just as you would put 
a shield in a dress, only I sewed this one 
neatly about two-thirds of the way 
around, leaving the down in the 
sleeve loose, as it made it fit better. 

This not only solved the problem but 
did away with an ugly patch and im- 
proved the appearance of the coat. 








PATENTS —_ PATENT tga a g 
Tells what to invent und whore to sell it. Write today. 
H. S. HILL, 803 MocLachien Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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FINGER BOARD 


Nothing looks more dejected than an 
old horse with drooping ears—unless it is 
a discouraged man. Brace up, brother. 


Children that grow up in homes where 
some thought is given to the pleasure 
of life, make the best citizens. 


A man who can file -his own hand-saw 
is as independent as a hog on ice. Saves 
him time, saves him money, saves him 
tug and tussle. 


Is there any one sick in your neigh- 
borhood and no one to care for him? Or 
are his own friends worn out with 
watching ? Lend a hand. Go and lift 


the burden, if only for one night. It - 


will do more good than you may ever 
know. 


Hiding the wedge in a ‘‘safe place’’ in 
the woods when at work there, and then 
forgetting where the place is, isn’t a bit 
better than carrying it to the house 
every night. Some work to lug it back 
and forth, but cheaper than buying a 
new one. 


It is all right to lend ladders, but when 
you do so say something like this: ‘‘We 
shall need those ladders in case of fire 
or other roof trouble about the buildings. 
You will be sure to get them back soon, 
won’t you?’’ And if you are the bor- 
rower, take that to heart yourself! 
Take those ladders home now. 


Many of the farmers nowadays pur- 
chase binders, grain-drills and other 
arm implements which 
cost from $50 to $1265. 
This may be the proper 
thing todo; yetsome of 


WHY I8 THE BEAR NEVER COLD 
IN WINTER? BECAUSE HE 
WARMS HIMSELF ON THE 
MOUNTAIN RANGE ! 





these same men seem terribly shocked 
when their wives suggest the purchase 
of a power-washer,.costing not more 
than one-half the amount paid for the 
average farm implement. We wonder 
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if brother man ever stops to consider 
that many of these implements are not 
used at the most more than twelve or 
fourteen days out of a year, while a 
washing-machine is used at least fifty- 
two times in a year? 


It isn’t quite the thing to pay up all 
the old debts and then go right at it 
making new ones. Shut down on the 
debt business if you possibly can. Debts 
shorten life. Qbey the words of the Good 
Book, ‘‘ Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another.’’ That last part is 
one of the best things in all the Book. 


A farmer we know made his will and 
laid it away for safe keeping. After he 
was gone and:the property divided up, 
the will turned up in the clock, and 
things had to be all gone over again. 
Everybody ought to have a little tin box 
for such papers and then keep it where 
the Comet 2 of the family will know all 
about it.. It may save lots of trouble. 


Sometime in the spring or summer of 
1872, James Barrett, of Clarendon, Vt., 
a veteran of the Civil war, while walk- 
ing on his Otter creek meadow, turned 
over a mud-turtle, and cut his initials on 
the shell: J. B.,-1872: About twenty- 
five years-ago he found the same turtle; 
and on May, 6, 1916, while picking up 
driftwood, he again found the same tur- 
tle within a few rods of the place in 
which he marked him, after forty-four 
years of life’s cy = 
No. Clarendon, Vt. Percy K. BARRETT. 


Take an inventory the first of the 
year. Write down the true value of 
everything -you own, ipgeding money 
due you. Add it up. Then, from the 
total, deduct the amount you owe on 
bills, notes, mortgage, interest, etc. The 
remainder is the real value of your es- 
tate. Next year, at this same time, 
repeat the operation. Then, by deduct- 
ing one year’s ‘‘ value of estate ’’ from 
the other, you can see exactly how much 
you have gained or lost during the twelve 
months. We have told you this before. 
Now please bear it in mind. 
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Sweet Clover Best as Green Manure 


While sweet clover can be grown as a 
substitute for red clover, and generally 
furnishes more feed per acre, the most 
valuable use of the legume is for green 
ae according to F. W. Stemple, 
of the Farm Crops Department, Ohio 
State University. Because of its rank 
growth it is in high favor as a green 
manure. The roots are large and aerate 
the soil in a greater degree than either 
alfalfa or clover. Those who have grown 
corn after both sweet clover and alfalfa, 
claim that the former contributes more 
to the fertility than the alfalfa. It is 
claimed that sweet clover seeded with 
oats makes a satisfactory growth after 
the oats are harvested and will produce 
the following year green manure equiva- 
lent to twenty tons of barn-yard manure. 
It is especially valuable for restoring 
the fertility on hillsides. 


In Corn Fourteen Years 
By George W. Brown 


One thing we have done is to grow field 
corn continuously for fourteen years 
upon a six-acre field. This field lies ad- 
jacent to our farm barn and we always 
pasture off the fodder, which returns to 
the soil ; we also add many extra loads 
of manure from the stables to the field. 
This past season we shucked 100 bushels 
of good ears from the tract, besides 
sixteen bushels of extra fine seed-corn 
for next season’s planting, and then 
turned a bunch of shotes into the stalks 
to clean up the nubbiny ears. Later we 
turned in the cows and farm horses to 
save the stover. 

We always plant this tract as early as 
possible in the spring, have early roast- 
ing ears from it, and get meal ground 
for mush from the earliest ripened ears, 
jerked and hung in an airy place, and so 

ave mush and corn fritters ’way in ad- 
vance of the general crop of corn. It 
pays us; and we call this field our ad- 
vance field instead of an experimental 
field, for it is oe pes an experiment 
to work this field this way. Ohio. 
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ODD MENTION 


Comes Winter, and his icicles 
Are hanging on each bough, 
The earth is frozen in his grasp— 
Where are the flowers now ? 
Shrill blows the wind out on the 
hills, 
Tne trees rock to and fro, 
And summer verdure’s sleeping now 
Beneath the drifting snow. 


Speed up the old farm a bit this year. 


Happenso is the poorest kind of a 
planner. 


Declare war on the first rat you see 
or hear of. 


Clean up the big barn floor. Be a 
good barn keeper. 


Warm, and neat as a pin, is a good 
rule for the stables. 


The farmer pays no bigger tax than 
that levied by waste. 


A fine lot of honest advertisements in 
this paper. Don’t skip any of them. 


Straighten out your accounts for the 
old year. Start in with a new, clean 
page. 

When you make steps, don’t get them 
too high. It is an art to e steps 
that areeasy. Study it. 


The prospects are good for the man 
who takes up the work of the new year a 
little bit better, wiser and more thought- 
ful than he was a year ago. ; 


No fooling with the calves or colts, 
boys! First thing you know you’ll get 
boosted into the middle of next week it 
you pester these young folks of the barn. 


The old-fashioned shoemaker’s bench 
and tools are not nearly so common at 
farm homes as they used to be. If they 
were, they would save many a dollar in 
repairing the family footwear. 


Two tenpenny nails driven into the 
wall about an inch apart make a fine 
place to keep the hammer. Hang it 
with the head between the nails, and 
the handle down, and keep the hammer 
there when not in use. 


Just now is a fine time to make use 
of the Farmers’ Bulletins that are pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Send 
there for a list of them and pick out all 

ou are particularly interested in, and 
orward the list to Washington.. You will 
soon have timber. for a whole winter’s 
reading. 


The other day when you and your wife 
were out to tea, didn’t you aay > ‘*How 
nice these biscuits are !’’ That was very 
polite. But when did you ever say that 
of the biscuits your own wife made? 
Every bit as: good as those the neigh- 
bor’s wife made, too. It is more than 
polite if you speak that way of your 
wife’s good cooking ; it is just what a 
good, kind husband will do every time 


he gets a chance, and that will be pretty | 


often. 

‘One of these cold days,’’. says one 
of our friends, ‘‘ go to the barn or work- 
shop.and make yourself a handy ladder 
3 - from a long, straight pole. 

With a saw rip open the 
-pole to within eight inches 
of the top, as shown at A. 
Bore two holes, one four 
inehes and one six inches 
from the top, and put bolts 
through to prevent it from 
splitting. Then put rungs 
in, as you would in. any 
other ladder, and there’s 
your finished ladder, B.’’ Much obliged! 
We'll keep the idea for that Experi- 
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Your Grandfather Knew 
These Rubber Footwear 
Trade Marks 


HEN he bought a new pair 

of rubber boots, the thing he 
was most particular about was 
to see that one of these trade- 
marks was plainly stamped on 
each boot. 


Their names are names to con- 
jure with; each one of them 
represents a modest beginning, a 
remarkable growth, a continuous 
record of quality production, 
coupled with honorable tradition. 


The thought of making any 
article in any way or from any 
materials that were not the very 
best for the purpose would never 
have occurred to any of these great 
manufacturers. 


To-day, these same trade-marks 
are on good rubber footwear for 
your guidance in buying. Only an 
expert can distinguish good from 
poor rubber footwear by external 
appearance and touch. Thus it 
becomes a matter of self-interest 
and self-protection for you to make 
certain that any rubber footwear 
you buy is marked with one of these 
famous brands. 


Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven great 
factories are back of every pair 
of rubber shoes, overshoes, arc- 


tics, boots, etc.; _produced by 


the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the largest rubber manu- 


|} facturer in‘the world. 


Rubbers. that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit 


United States Rubber Company 


— 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
N ew Phonograph 
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Only 


$400 OO AiterTrial! 





Yes, we will send you the New 

Edison, the product of the world’s greatest 

inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the. 
wonderful diamond stylus reproducer and - 

your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol 

Edison’s Favorite Invention = Records on free trial without a penny down. 
For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and On this offer, you can now have. the genuine 


day to make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last 
his efforts have been crowned with success. Just as he was Edison, the instrument which gives you real, 


the first to invent the phonograph, so is he the only one who 


has made phonograph music life-like. Now read our great offer, er music, the finest and best of all 


Get the New Edison in Your Home on Free Trial. phonographs at a small fraction of the price 


ie ° : 5) 
Entertain your family and friends with the latest song asked for imitations of Mr. Edison S great 


pits. wrund opers to comic vaudeville, Roar with laughter at instrument. Seize this opportunity. Send 


ay doe at an Smart shows. Then, after the trial, send the coupon now for free catalog. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct! | 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of it—a $1 
payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr., Edison’s great phono- 
» graph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all musical results of the highest priced outfits— 


ToF.K. BABSON %, the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest value for $1 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince 
Edison Phonograph Distributors = i ! , , Hy 
3511 Edison Block, Chi , yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep instrument. 











Gentlemen: Please send 





me your New Edison Catalog ~ 
and full particulars of your 
free trial offer on the new 
model Edison Phonograph. ~~ 
w 
+ Your name and address on a postal or let- 
%, ter (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations 
Name in asking for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison’s 
hialasia-casnapeieeasediohoitstionenisatnighbiihcakessdonnil %, great new phonograph. Get the details of this offer— 
* 












* while this offer lasts. Write now. 


*% 
OES Ta MET 2% F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 2*41,£4**" Chicago, ll. 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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